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INSURANCE 





Our thanks to the millions of policyholders and friends across 
the nation whose confidence over the years has enabled Western 
and Southern to share with them the great benefits provided 


through the purchase of life insurance. 
WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, 
President 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY «¢ HOME OFFICE « CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
St. Louis, Missouri + Asheville, North Carolina * Galveston, Texas * Beverly Hills, California 
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General 
American 
Life 


Newsweek's 
5 
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The Keeper of the Keys message 
—presented to 1,150,000 

readers of Newsweek . . . plus 
hundreds of thousands of others, 
through reprints sent them by 
General American Life agents— 
tells just part of the story of 
salable Economaster. 


a 


Economaster now features 
¢ NEW Improved dividend scale 


® NEW Return of Premium 
Benefits 


¢ NEW Dividend option for 
purchasing term insurance, s 
increasing with cash value— 
a boon in Split-Dollar and é 
Funded Plan presentations 
£ 


National advertising and free 
reprints—and competitive products 
like Economaster—represent 
just two of the many advantages 
to General American Life 
representatives under a Lifetime 
Security Franchise. 


For details write: 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 
General American Life 
Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


or August, 1958 
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keeper of 
the keys 


ECONOMASTER 


helps retain 
key personnel 


A good record of continuous service from key personnel 
often can be traced to management’s enlightened 
program for the future financial security of its key men. 
Such a program frequently includes a degree of 
financial security unattainable through the average 
man’s personal insurance program, or company-wide 
benefit plans. 


Many companies help provide this security through 
ECONOMASTER by General American Life. 


Because this is a preferred risk policy issued in 
minimum amounts of $15,000, substantial coverage is 
available at low net cost. 


If you are considering ways of making your key personnel 
more secure in their positions, ECONOMASTER 
is worth investigating. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




























THOUGHTS 


THE BEST SALESMANSHIP .. . 
is good, honest help in buying. 
That goes for selling anything— 
from gum drops to life insurance. 


And the insurance man who 
knuckles down and conscientiously 
tries to HELP his prospect—help 
him plan the insurance program 
that will best fit his needs—he’s the 
man who sells! 


We have a product that fills one 
of the world’s greatest needs. Our 
job is to help our prospects buy it 
right. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
prusrance er) Company 








Accident and Sickness 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 
Insurance! 


* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Over half a century ... 
“The Counfry's Most Friendly Company" 
Liberal Agency Contract 


* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 














life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 








life 














: ‘ 
TOTAL INSURANCE % Changh rerrished 
from [BLife Com ani 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-17 ee a Na 
January ........ $3,774** $4,402 $5,513 -+ 259M Bankers Natic 
February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 4 asians: Man 
March ......... 4,650 5,734 5,784 +1 9Eieeombian N 
PO, sttacees.: 4,244 6,186 5,565 — \0°9MiCommonwealt 
| i ae 4,603 6,360 5,462  — | 49fConnecticut | 
"are his eran 4,402 5,584 5,162 ~-89 Franklin Life 
—_ Government 
First Six Months 25.411** 33,405 32,445 —39Gulf Life .-. 
jefferson Sta 
he ee 4,307 5,385 Somes City 
PUQUET. .ocic oes 4,601 5,063 Liberty Natio 
September ..... 4,195 4,689 Life & Casua 
October ....... 4,856 6,126 Li Inet 
November ...... 4,805 5,221 Mass. indemr 
December ...... 7,138 6,837 Monumental 
National Life 
Vel... css... ee? eae Piladephie 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 























SENUOTY on 0a. $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 
February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 
oe ae eee 3,076 4,017 3,939 
pS. Bee ee roe 2,913 3,923 4,050 
TOE ow ssn SEE as 3,063 4,073 3,934 
Mage = bacco aes 2,966 3,767 3,882 
First Six Months 17,167 22,293 22,835 
ES So on baw» 2,891 3,796 

. - Sea 2,923 3,767 

September ..... 2,698 3,488 

October ....... 3,350 4,067 

November ...... 3,451 3,926 

December ...... 3,895 4,298 

Ea eee $36,375 $45,635 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

SOWNAEY asics s-s $453 $506 $464 
February ....... 529 544 496 
os reer 592 600 550 
8 Ra 531 676 544 
| PERC ee 602 650 595 
Eee eee 558 571 559 
First Six Months 3,265 3,547 3,208 
pains 521 540 

Augiat oo. c. sss 545 556 

September ..... 544 555 

October ....... 569 567 

November ...... 531 509 

December ...... 556 492 

MS en ie et ay $6,531 $6,766 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January ........ $825** $668 $1,546 
February ....... 556 1,310 936 
Ree 982 1,117 1,295 
Ae Oe 800 1,587 971 
Me ee, 938 1.637 933 
MOE Ss 878 1,246 721 
First Six Months 4,979** 7,565 6,402 
BU 84s She es 895 1,049 

POGUE 2 aus «5 1,133 740 

September ..... 953 646 

October ....... 937 1,492 

November ...... 823 786 

December ...... 2,687 2,047 

Wee oS ae $12,407** $14,325 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute «f Life 


Insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
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Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON Tix 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 38, WN. !. 
Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United State For Au; 








life insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston, ge ig ree 











Companies 
hatna LIRaibelinn sc hice nddocuay os acdiwons cevgessatace 19% 1804; 
| ogMRMNNS ex Saoka, scccccseeiees as Hh 
Rilters WME MMOD: 5 Sacerssecsecccescccccecsiccee 20 
Business Men's Assurance ................02-seeseeee 74 
lifornia-Western States Life (f) 80!/, 
olumbian National Life : 83 
onwealth Life (Louisville 23% 
onnecticut General Life .. 255 


os wee 271 
en sav cecc vcs s0s cndvstdnececsee 109 1234 
Franklin eat on hl cad d's £4 S'e-cd nano meee Ff 





Sovernment Employees Life (i) ..................+-. % 
SERN SpuMthsas focdbevcsdveces 21% 
Jefferson Standard Life .... 76 
nsas Cay SEES as ee ieee ’ 1,270 
Sey NIE MED 6 pins acctnn ctntacn sas bee'es botose ap 
Se CO ae earl eh cet eth eats vepepce <emees e 20 
Life Insurance 5!/2 
Lincoln National Life ..................-+.5. 195 
Mass. Indemnity & Life (b) 42 
RRO 6 0.32 bhcheb bch ba 6000 eve cede 90 
National Life & “accident (a) 84 
North American Life (Chicago) (d) ................ 16% 
SON NN tee eect ee bg.kb e600 ccbbevecs 50'/2 él 
Republic National Life 56 34 50 
Southland Life 89 67 85 
Southwestern Lif 105 92 101 
NG SE hn acca entakbdtsegabdbecsvtubenesusese 8! G 72% Tb'/4 
EN SONNE BD conc icesocdsspeanewececcaccseeecne 35 26\/4 WwW) 
Se CM nn A ote Le os wn 0.0 05-90 Os 8 37 31% 35 


'M (a) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 33/4% stock dividend. 
te 4 — for eh stock dividend. 






Adjusted for stock dividend. 
(e ASlested for of stock dividend. 









(f) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
djusted for 3% stock dividend. 
te) at a | for 10 preferred stock dividend and 3 for 7 common stock divi- 





end. 
(i) Aalusted for 2'/% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


EVADA LED ALL STATES in, percentage increase in 
Maus: life insurance sales in May, with Massa- 
chusetts second and Idaho third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Assqciation, which 
has analyzed May sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business declined 4% in May, 


e compared with May, 1957, while Nevada sales gained 
-207,§25%. Massachusetts sales were up 18% and in Idaho 
“45%. 

= For the first five months, with national ordinary sales 


up 2% from the year before, Massachusetts led, with an 
increase of 25%, with Idaho second, up 22%. 

Among the large cities, Boston, showed the greatest 
rate of increase for May with a gain of 18%. Los An- 
geles was next, with purchases up 4%. Boston also led 
for the five months, showing a gain of 27%. 


conventions ahead 





131% All meetings are annual unless specified otherwise. 
- 297, SEPTEMBER 
{ 16% 1-3 Internatl. Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organiza- 
39% tions, The Ocean House, Swampscott. 
of 54 S.W. Mgmnt. Conf. of NALU, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
427.8 6 Women Leaders Round Table, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
: 7-11 Internatl. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
15% sions, 44th, Olympic Western, Seattle. 
7-12 Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
7-12, Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Statler-Hilton. Dallas. 
10 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, Dallas. 
21-24 — Claim Assn., French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
ick. 
21-26 Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, Empress, 
Victoria, B.C. 
22-24 od Office Mgmnt. Assn., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
t 
of Life 25-26 Atlantic Alumni Assn. for LIAMA Graduates, Roosevelt, 


N. Y. C. 
Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Fountainbleu, Miami Beach. 
Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, Fontainbleu, Miami 


Beach. 
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(Continued on page I11) 
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Any way you figure it! 


YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 








Investigate, Compare, Add up the 
benefits: 
e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
pope e Top First Year 
OLORADO : Nee , 
mane + A Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA r ; 
MEW. MEXICO e Vested Renewals 
OREGON 7 coe 
SOUTH DAKOTA : Non-participating 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON ; 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
ames Interest on Dividend 
a yeor . 
Casi ot Gettin Accumulations 














over $2,241,000 

$116.89 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $53,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 











raging 


She) 


. were registered last year in the 
eleven Southern states served by 


Life of Georgia. This is an increase of - 
54.3% over 1950 registrations. se 


This rate of increase is 41.4% greater 
than the rate of increase for the nation. 


|] erate 


ey or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 





AUTOMOBILES 











Storm warnings...and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


WwW a sailor encounters rough seas, he will, if pos- 
sible, seek refuge in the nearest sheltered cove ... 
and stay there until the storm has spent its fury. 


Those who have high blood pressure, or as doctors say, 
hypertension, should also steer away from ‘‘emotional 
storms” or upsetting situations. In fact, doctors advise 
their hypertensive patients to spend as much time as 
possible in calm and peaceful surroundings that help 
ease daily tensions and strains. 


This is important because sustained tension tightens 
up or constricts the body’s smallest blood vessels. As a 
result, the heart must exert a stronger force or pressure 
to pump blood throughout the body. 


High blood pressure affects about five million people 
in our country today . . . and is a major cause of heart 
trouble in middle age and later years. 


Fortunately, treatment for it has steadily improved. 
Several new drugs, for instance, are bringing relief to 
many thousands of patients today. 

These drugs, however, do not cure the condition. They 
must be used under close medical supervision, as the 


doctor has to study each individual case . . . and decide 
which drug or combination of drugs can be used safely 
and effectively. 


Control of high blood pressure depends, to a consider- 
able extent, upon what patients do about their heaith. 
Most patients who are careful about weight control, 
diet, relaxation, rest—and who have periodic medical 
check-ups to guard against possible complications—can 
live long, comfortable and useful lives. 


The best way to help avoid heart disease due to high 
blood pressure is to detect and treat hypertension when 
it first appears, often in the late 30’s or early 40’s. 


So, everyone should have regular health examinations 
—especially those who are overweight and those who 
have a family history of hypertension. 


Remember that everyone’s blood pressure goes up 
and down depending on whether we’re “keyed up” or 
relaxed. Don’t worry if yours is temporarily high, espe- 
cially during times of stress. Only when blood pressure 
frequently goes above normal, or stays there, is there 
cause for concern. 














COPYRIGHT 1956— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appear- 
ing in two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in excess of 35,500,000 including 
Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geo- 
graphic, U. S. News. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Canada Life Assurance Company .............. Toronto, Canada 

ARIZONA Admitted 

Union Trust Life Insurance Co. ...........-2ee eee Duluth, Minn. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

American Insurers Life Insurance Co. ........... Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Company ........ Washington, D. C. 

Mountain States Life Insurance Company ..Colorado Springs, Colo. 

United American Life Insurance Company .......... Denver, Colo. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company .......... Park Ridge, Ill. 

COLORADO Admitted 

University: Life Insurance Co. of America ....... Indianapolis, Ind. 

DELAWARE Licensed 


Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 

Peoples Standard Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


ret y Wilmington, Del. 
ae Os Wilmington, Del. 


ep awanegs Toronto, Canada 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


State Life Insurance Company ............+.-. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Examined 
American Citizens Life Insurance Corp. ....... Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA Admitted 
eee MN CMOS: 58s aoe orate-a sane ottenechesa, gh A Syracuse, N. Y. 
inion: Peust Life Insuvance:Go.. . 25... cease eaces Duluth, Minn. 
Examined 


American Heritage Life Insurance Co. 


ak ea eae Jacksonville, Fla. 
Haven Insurance Company 


SE REIS St. Petersburg, Fla. 


GEORGIA “Admitted 

Atlantic National Life Insurance Co. .......... Montgomery, Ala. 
Examined 

Cotton States Life & Health Insurance Co. .......... Atlanta, Ga. 

ILLINOIS Admitted 

National Security Life Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 

Union Trust Lite insurance: Co. «2... 0. 6. 62 cee aewe es Duluth, Minn. 

INDIANA Admitted 


American Family Life Insurance Company 


sid glaneyereecs Madison, Wis. 
Canada Life Assurance Company .... 


. .Toronto, Canada 


Commercia! life Insurance Co. of Missouri .......- St. Louis, Mo. 
Farmers Equitable Life Insurance Co. ...........-.5- Elmhurst, Ill. 
Midland Casualty Insurance Company ..............Chicago, Ill. 
National Old Line Insurance Company .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
Standard Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ......... Rock Hill, S. C. 
KANSAS Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Company ...............- Helena, Mont. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Investment Life Insurance Co. 


...Nashville, Tenn. 
United American Insurance Company 


Suncewneut ween Dallas, Texas 


Withdrew 

Tennessee Life Insurance Company .............. Houston, Texas 

LOUISIANA Licensed 

American Physicians Life Insurance Co. ........ New Orleans, La. 

American States Life Insurance Company ......New Orleans, La. 

Bankers Protective Life Insurance Co. .............- Metairie, La. 

Pioneer Bankers Life Insurance Company ...........Metairie, La. 

Vanguard Life Insurance Company .................- Bunkie, La. 
Reinsured 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Company .....New Orleans, La. 
Dissolved 

Washington Life Assurance Association Inc. ...... Shreveport, La. 

MAINE Admitted 

Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 

MARYLAND Licensed 

Suburban Life Insurance Company ...... . Silver Spring, Md. 
Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company ......... Park Ridge, Ill. 
Examined 

Maryland Life Insurance Company ............... Baltimore, Md. 





MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Atlantic National Life Insurance Co. ... 


.......Montgomery, Ala 
Pioneer American Insurance Company 


7 a4: 6-a tele Fort Worth, T Kas 


United American Life Insurance Co. ............... Atlanta, Ga 

MISSOURI LICENSED 

Metropolitan Universal Life Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
Admitted 


Life Insurance Co. of North America ........... Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTANA Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo, 

United American Life Insurance Company .......... Denver, Colo. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

General Life Company of America .......... .. Seattle, Wash. 

Western Life Insurance Company ................ Helena, Mont. 
Examined 

Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle ................ Omaha, Neb. 

NEVADA Admitted 


American Buyers Life Insurance Company ....Salt Lake City, Utah 





NEW JERSEY Admitted 


General Life Company of America ..............Seattle, Wash, 


NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Life Insurance Company of the South ............Charlotte, N. C. 
Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ......New York, N. Y. 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Allstate Life Insurance Company ................. . Skokie, Ill, 

American Family Life Insurance Company ..........Madison, Wis. 


Equity Annuity Life Insurance Company . 
Farmers and Traders =e BB yd ne le eld Ge 
Minnesota Commercial Men's Association 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 


.....Washington, D. C. 
..... Syracuse, N. Y, 
..Minneapolis, Minn. 

...Cincinnati, Ohio 


OHIO Admitted 
American States Life Insurance Company ......Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 


Dunbar Life Insurance Company .......... . .Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 
Crusader Life Insurance Company ... 
Imperial Life Insurance Company ..... 
Vanguard Life Insurance Company ............ 
Admitted 
Monumental Life Insurance Company . 
Examined 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company . 
Philadelphia-United Life Insurance Co. 
Polish National Union of America .... 


... Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. Philadelphia, Pa 
. Philadelphia, Pa. ! 





. .Baltimore, Md. 


.. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
......Seranton, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Family Life Insurance Company ..... 


..Madison, Wis. 
Farmers and Traders 


Besos da Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEXAS Licensed 
U. S. Life Insurance Company ............. ......Waco, Texa 
Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America ......++Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merged 


David Crockett Life Insurance Company ........Fort Worth, Texas 
UTAH Admitted 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ......New Haven, Conn. 
VERMONT Admitted 


Western Life Insurance Company ................ Helena, Mont. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Philadelphia-United Life Insurance Co. ... 


T 


.....Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valley Forge Life Insurance Company .....Reading, Pa. 
ALASKA Admitted 
Union Trust Life Insurance Co. ................005- Duluth, Minn. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Republic National Life Insurance Company .......... Dallas, Texas 
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This LIFE’S worth living 


we 


There are some producers who become so en- 
thusiastic over the attractive features of The 
Travelers guaranteed cost life insurance they 
don’t just sell it, they live it. And a profitable 
life it is, too. 


Why don’t you find out — just as so many brok- 
ers have — what The Travelers offers you. 


You’ll discover that guaranteed cost is a power- 
ful point. You can quote, precisely, the cost of 
the policy for any given number of years. The 
same with benefits. 


We know this type of insurance is popular. More 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


than $21.7 billions of Travelers life insurance 
in force proves it. 


Too, The Travelers heralds contracts and serv- 
ices through a steady procession of full-page 
advertisements in leading publications . . . ads 
that help pre-sell. 


A Travelers brokerage man is ready to help you 
develop life business — at a moment’s notice. Of 
course, you receive full commissions. 


Call your Travelers brokerage man today. He’s 
at the nearest branch office or general agency. Or 
send coupon for information on how Travelers 
life insurance can make life really worth living. 


The Travelers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I’m interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please 


have your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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Where else could 9 build 
ouch hinancial security? 




















eee I 

word, 
JeRroME K. BARRETT Maybe 
Redding, California to the 
May 26, 1958 here is 
Mr. George A. Landis, Regional Manager not ji 
Los Angeles, California being. 
Dear George: re 
the kn 
It is with eager enthusiasm that I look forward to the time when I persor 

will undertake an assignment as General Agent for the Franklin Life 

Insurance Company. coe | 
Starting as I did with no insurance experience at all, my first full year ncsing 
in the business produced an income of $7,847. Last year it was $8,500. This be aj 
year, so far, I have sold $306,602, for an annualized premium of $11,372. phase: 
So 1958 should see me paying income tax on well over $15,000. I know organ 
the real meaning of the slogan, “An agent cannot long travel at a faster think 
gait than the company he represents.” better 
I am tremendously grateful to Franklin Life Insurance Company for In 
the wonderful opportunity and merchandise presented to me. Where else a defi 
can a young, aggressive fellow go into business with no experience, no Collec 
investment, and no overhead, and build such financial security? lution 
I feel that this is only a beginning. tackle 
the g 

Sincerely, _ page 

evolv 
Jerry Barrett along 
analy 
isolat 

goes 

and 
An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! ay 
een 

this 

eee 

is ba 

first 
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FIRANIRILIN WIRE coxeany ” rity 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS not 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 futu: 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted addi 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans vidi 
Over Two Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force dust 


we y 


fully 
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eee Inspiration—just a hackneyed 
word, over-worked, conveying little ? 
Maybe so, but not when it is applied 
to the short article on page 18. For 
here is inspiration of the best sort— 
not just for Prospecting, but for 
being. For being a life insurance 
salesman who can bring to others 
the knowledge of a product which no 
person should be without. 


¢°° Creative Thinking, or “brain- 
storming,” as it is often called, can 
be applied very profitably to all 
phases of insurance. In essence, this 
organized thought stimulation is the 
thinking up of a different and/or 
better way of doing something. 

In approaching creative thinking, 
a definite pattern should be followed. 
Collect problems, record sudden so- 
lutions, select the problem to be 
tackled and try the ideas selected is 
the general procedure suggested on 
page 20. A_ series of questions 
evolved to help pile up ideas is given 
along with information on how to 
analyze and simplify the problem, 
isolate the main facts, and how one 
goes about incubating, evaluating 
and integrating ideas. Interesting 
examples of how this method has 
been put to work are included in 
this extremely helpful article. 


*°*® Public judgment of insurance 
is based on numerous factors. The 
first is the agent’s ability to educate 
the prospect in the use of the prod- 
uct. The salesman must also be able 
to create a desire for financial secu- 
tity and prove that life insurance 
not only protects the consumer’s 
future and that of his family, but in 
addition has the dual value of pro- 
viding capital for business and in- 
dustry. The second point on which 
we will be judged, is in how success- 
fully the wants and needs of man 
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are interpreted and underwritten. 
Finally, the techniques used to mer- 
chandise the various coverages are 
carefully scrutinized ; the public be- 
ing quick to spot and resent or 
reject gimmicks, as contrasted to 
serious presentations. In order to 


maintain a favorable position in the 
consumer’s mind and to retain a 
high degree of persistency, Where 
Does the Challenge Lie?—in the 
system, or in merchandising, or per- 
haps another area. See page 25. 


eee On page 29 a general agent 
describes his experiences as a com- 
plete stranger creating a scratch 
agency in a new territory. The ob- 
stacles he came across were many— 
lack of prestige, lack of centers of 
influence, lack of older men to help 
out with the newer agents. Early, 
he formed the philosophy of “hit 
’em hard and learn while you're 
selling,” and by setting up a sched- 
ule of what he wanted to do, over-all, 
he was able to build his agency. But 
much was learned by bitter experi- 
ence—to recognize the professional 
“shopper” type of agent, not to fi- 
nance higher than the value of a 
man’s potential level of business and 
how to find the man with whom it 
is easiest to work. From this back- 
ground, he takes a look into the 
future of our business and tries to 
see where all the new introductions 
and trends will lead us. Read This 
I Believe. 


eee Many general agents and man- 
agers are constantly harrassed by 
heavy turn-over, have difficulty in 
getting men to raise their sights, 
and find it hard to recruit new men. 
To build and maintain a strong or- 
ganization, a definite plan of train- 
ing and supervision must be devised 


and faithfully followed. By using the 
method suggested on page 43 one 
agency was able to acheive a net 
increase of over $42,000,000 of new 
business in a span of twelve years. 
Read Supervision for Success. 


eee A new textbook, Selection of 
Risks, is the basis for some observa- 
tions on Risk Selection Practices to 
be found on page 69. Are the funda- 
mental principles being applied to 
current situations? Insurable inter- 
est, for instance. Are many agents 
forgetting that the economic inter- 
est of the beneficiary should lie in 
the continued life of the insured? 
Anti-selection could possibly be 
~ased by following some of the basic 
tenets of underwriting. Those en- 
gaged in risk selection will benefit 
from the book as a single source 
wherein they can refresh their 
knowledge, and consequently, the 
article will serve as a satisfactory 
introduction to it. 


eee The design of an insurance of- 
fice building as a functionally effi- 
cient unit requires an extensive com- 
pilation of facts. The work flow of 
an insurance company is not a 
simple straight line operation and 
the best location of departments, 
machines and people requires com- 
plete information, not guesses. 
Sometimes when such information 
is available, it indicates that altera- 
tions to an existing building may be 
preferable to the construction of a 
new one. Unfortunately, decisions 
are too often made by an expert 
investment man, actuary or under- 
writer without a clear picture of 
all the applicable factors. Some 
thoughts on Expense Control 
through the design of the building 
will be found on page 85. 


eee Sound comprehensive coverage 
represents a desirable ultimate ob- 
jective in accident and health cover- 
age for a number of reasons. Not 
the least of these is the fact that a 
wide range of expenses, in or out of 
the hospital, are covered under one 
plan. However, this is a Time to be 
Realistic ; now, when the plan is still 
in its formative stages. The pros- 
pect must be educated towards de- 
ductibles and coinsurance as the 
means of keeping costs reasonable 
and constant. See page 89. 
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Training Aids 


Scenes from our re- 
cent Managerial Sem- 
inars held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 
Augusta, Georgia, 
French Lick, Indiana, 
and Carmel, Cali- 


fornia. 





It has been said that “Successful Sales- 
men Are Born—Not Made”, but here at 
Acacia we believe that all salesmen can be 
made more successful through carefully 
planned training programs. 


Like education, there is no terminal 
point in training nor can it become static— 
it must be revised to meet constantly chang- 
ing conditions. In adherence to this phi- 
losophy, we have just completed another 
series of nation-wide branch managers sem- 
inars at which we reviewed our greatly im- 











proved training programs for both managers 
and agents. Geared to today’s selling condi- 
tions and markets, they cover both basic 
and advanced training and preparation for 
promotion to management work. 


Recognizing that the best training pro- 
gram cannot succeed unless the men work- 
ing under it have peace of mind, we also 
introduced at the Seminars an improved and 
more liberal financing plan. Under this 
plan, financial security is assured during 
the training process. 
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The better the sales aid the more effective the with one objective in mind—to help our Fieldmen 


salesman. A few of Acacia’s pamphlets, presenta- 
tion briefs, premium notice enclosures, explanatory 
folders and prestige builders are illustrated above. 
Many of these have received the “Award of Excel- 
lence” in LAA competition. All have been designed 


be more successful as career life underwriters. 

That sound training, backed up by effective sales 
aids, pays off is best evidenced by the fact that the 
@verage annual production of Acacia Fieldmen last 
year reached an all-time high of $421,997 per man, 
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pI Lovisiana Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C, 


Howard W. Kacy, President 




















FOUR SYMBOLS - ONE GOAL 


Each of these symbols identifies an organi- 
zation that is dedicated to establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of life insurance 
service. 

The coveted Chartered Life Underwriter key 
symbolizes the topmost professional educational 
attainment. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s badge represents industry responsi- 
bility in passing on lessons of practical experi- 





ence. The National Quality Award “Q” is 
recognized as a reward for superior quality of 
life insurance service to the public. 

The fourth symbol is the emblem of The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, a company that 
encourages and supports the activities of all 


® Organizations dedicated to the education, train- 


ing and development of the professional life in- 
surance salesman. 


comp 
insur 


THE LIFE “22 OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





editorial comment 


MULTIPLE LINE OPERATIONS 


HE TERM “MULTIPLE LINE operations” has a rather 
ein meaning in the fire and casualty business, 
but it is somewhat more loosely applied by life insurance 
peo} le, who may be including only ordinary, group, and 
accilent and health. Some insurance companies, or 
groups of companies, however, are truly multiple line 
in the broadest sense, selling all kinds of property in- 
surance and life insurance as well. A number of life 
companies have been acquired or started by property 
insurance companies. Some of these life companies have 
been in operation long enough to reveal successful 
procedures for overcoming the pitfalls of the first few 
years, Talks by knowledgeable individuals have been 
given on aspects of the infancy of these companies, but 
it is time that an industry organization produced a book 
—either an independently written work or a symposium 
of papers covering the general subject of entrance into 
the life field by a fire and casualty company. 


LET’S NOT BE OBSOLETE 


iia A COMMON NOTION that the prosperity of America 
depends somewhat on replacement of products every 
few years. Shoddiness can be built in, and sometimes 
is, but replacement is urged even for goods that are 
still serviceable. To sell this replacemént, much copy 
writing sweat is expended in advertising agencies to 
make people dissatisfied with their present car, freezer, 
or furniture, even though there may be years of use 
remaining. 

How do you make people dissatisfied with what they 
have? Why, by telling them that what is new is better 
and by getting them to feel that they will lose caste if 
they do not have it. But just because something is new 
does not mean it is good, and change is not necessarily 
for the better (as any resident of a deteriorating neigh- 
borhood knows). “Progress” is not implicit in change. 

There can be no quarrel with the idea that a new 
product often is better and that change sometimes is for 
the good. The disagreement is with the easy assumption 
that novelty and change are necessarily good. Yet much 


advertising to the public trades on these assumptions 
as axioms. 


How Life Insurance Comes In 


What does all this about cars and freezers and furni- 
ture have to do with life insurance? Precisely nothing, 
yet too few seem these days to realize it. A good deal 
of consumer advertising for life insurance concentrates 
on new products—fine if the product is really a good 
one, but not so good if the result is lapsation of old 
coverage, even though that was not the intention of the 
ac vertising. 

Too much insurance advertising for consumers treats 
life insurance as though it were another commodity, ad- 
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dressing the consumer with the same techniques used 
for products, and trading on the same underlying as- 
sumptions that many of the public have with regard to 
products—that change is always for the good and that 
replacement is desirable, even “patriotic.””» This creates 
an attitude toward life insurance that is receptive toward 
dropping old insurance to pay for the new. Of course, 
the advertising does not intend to encourage such an 
attitude, but the result is inevitable, given a public as 
advertising conditioned as ours. Is it not true that em- 
phasis on the new in consumer advertising triggers 
mental reaction which we all deplore if we think about 
them ? 


Improves With Age 


With life insurance a service, not a product, is in- 
volved. The old gets better with time, unless the policy- 
holder has been over-loaded with term! while with most 
products some deterioration is inevitable. With life 
insurance the owner is almost always better off if he 
keeps what he has and buys more than he is if he drops 
what he has and buys more. Lapsation and replacement 
of life insurance help destroy confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance and in the men who sold the 
previous coverage. 

Emphasis on new policies, new ways of paying pre- 
miums, and other new features, however valuable, only 
leads to the necessity of continuing to introduce novelty. 
Life insurance does not operate at its best that way. 
Let’s get back to selling life insurance and the agent, 
and helping to educate the public to a better appreciation 
of what life insurance can do for policyholders and their 
families. 


A GROWING TREND 


A FEW COMPANIES are guaranteeing insurability of 


their policyholders for future insurance. The 
guarantee has various restrictions as to the period it 
covers and the amount of insurance which will be issued 
without a medical examination, This benefit is likely 
to be provided by more companies in the coming 
months. Such a benefit has advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

The man who buys insurance and intends to buy 
more within a year generally can do so without another 
medical. By extension of the period when his insura- 
bility is guaranteed he is granted a considerable benefit, 
and the company will save on medical examinations. 
It will no longer be possible for the agent of such a com- 
pany to urge early action on additional insurance by tell- 
ing the insured that insurability is not guaranteed for 
future purchases. It is possible that a certain amount 
of complacency may replace the sense of urgency in the 
prospect’s mind. On the whole, the guaranteed insura- 
bility benefit, when properly used, however, is of value 
to the insured and should increase the salability of 
life insurance, 
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“Share 
your 
future 
with 


33 


US... 


James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 

OLD REPUBLIC 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 
cies. If you are established and ready 
for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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WE PARTICULARLY WISH #0 
strengthen our agency 
representation 1n Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicag:, 
Newark and Minneapolis. 
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life insurance 


stocks 


HE MARKET PRICES of life insurance shares in 
BD peveral moved forward in June although the ad- 
vance averaged only 0.4% compared with a rise of 
2.6% in May. The favorable market action during the 
past two months together with the exceptionally fine 
rise recorded in January has placed the list as a whole 
at a point 9.6% above the December 31, 1957 level. 
Of the thirty stocks used in our market study, only 
two—Aetna and American National—recorded de- 
clines in the first half of this year and in both instances 


lam MARKET BID PRICES 


Dec. 31 
1957 
Aetna Life $183 
American National .... oY, 9% 
Bankers National 19 18 
Business Men’s Assur. . 60 63 
California-Western .... 79 e83 
Columbian National .... 64 71 
Commonwealth Life ... 163% 19 
Connecticut General 236 245 
Continental Assurance .. 112 118 
Franklin Life 54 67% 


Mar. 31 
1958 
$186 


Government Empl. Life . 67 89 
Gulf Life 2034 21 
Jefferson Standard .... 68 71% 
Kansas City Life 1050 1270 
Liberty National 27% 28 
Life & Casualty 163% 17 
Life of Virginia 97% a90'% 
Lincoln National 168 181 
Monarch Life 33 344% 
Monumental Life 69 82 


National Life & Acc. ... 92% 
North American Life .. 17% cl17% 
Philadelphia Life 64 b55 
Republic National 35 41 
Sexthland Life .. ., .. 67 77 
Sou_hwestern Life 92 99 
Travelers 72% 77% 
United Insurance 19 23 
United States Life 26% 29Y% 
West Coast Life 38 d34¥, 
Averages 


b78 


Footnotes: After stock dividends as follows: (a) 4%; (b) 20%; (c) 5%; (d) 25%; 
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the losses were comparatively small. All of the remain- 
ing twenty-eight stocks showed gains, the more notable 
performances being registered by Government Em- 
ployees Life (46.9%), Commonwealth Life (45.0% ), 
United Insurance (44.9%), and Republic National 
(42.9%). Considerably better than average showings 
were made by Business Men’s Assurance, Columbian 
National, Franklin Life, Kansas City Life, Life & 
Casualty, Monumental, Southland and United States 
Life, which recorded gains ranging from 20% to 20%. 
——_———% CHANGE 
June 30 Ist 
1958 Quar. 
$180Y% 1.6 
9% 2.6 
20 2.6 
74 5.0 
80% 15.6 
83 10.9 
23% 16.0 
255 3.8 
123% 5.4 
c63% 25.0 


2nd 
(uar. 
—3.0 


f96 
21% 
76 
1270 
32% 
20% 
95% 
195 
3614 
90 


ws Ud vi 
b ; a 
=) 
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00 


84 
16% 
61 
50 
85 
101 
76%4 
2814 
34 
35 


0.4 3.0 
(e) 10%; (f) 2U%. 
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RALPH K. LINDOP 
General Agent 
Monarch Life 


ROSPECTING HAS BEEN a much 
Pctnncd term for many years, 
because it has denoted everything 
from copying names from tenant 
directories in office buildings, to 
writing to everyone who gets a pro- 
motion listed in your daily news- 
paper, to joining country clubs, 
going to chicken fights, sending out 
volumes of direct mail and certainly 
someone must have stood on a street 
corner and stated that he had insur- 
ance for sale. I happen not to have 
seen them, but this must have hap- 
pened. 

One of the popular subjects in 
management is communication ; how 
can I best communicate with my 
fellow man; from an _ insurance 
standpoint, how can I best communi- 
cate the facts concerning my product 
to the public which is able to buy it. 
Therefore, prospecting means to me 
something far different from what 
it may mean to most other men. I 
have found that prospecting is a 
philosophy rather than a_ business 
procedure. 

Prospecting is°“composed of four 
elements. As I perceive them, they 
are: 

1. A professional, well organized, 
confirmed sale. 
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PROSPECTING 


2. A sale which was made through 
an appointment, said appointment 
must be made with no subterfuge 
inherent therein whatsoever. 


3. A reason must be given to the 
client why he should send the agent 
to see his friends; why the client 
should aid the agent by a personal 
telephone call, a personal letter or 
other means to facilitate seeing his 
friends. These reasons must be 
largely unselfish ones which do not 
place the agent’s welfare in the fore- 
front and above all, which do not em- 
phasize his utter necessity of living, 
but rather which offer a solution to 
the client’s friend’s problem which is 
created by the very living of life. 

4. The final impression must be so 
effective, so sincere and so deep 
rooted as to create in the client’s 
mind the desire to share the agent 
and his knowledge with all people 
he is proud to call his friends. 


The Alternative 


The alternative to prospecting is 
to make life as an insurance salesman 
intolerable. Without prospecting, 
the agent will live on the eternal 
brink of despair. He will eventually 
see himself as a failure and others 
will see the reflection of his personal 
image. He will do his business repu- 
tation irreparable damage. He will 


make people personify him as the 
movie version of the annoying, in- 
ept, life insurance man. 


My reason #1 for prospecting, 
remember, was a well thought out, 
more or less standardized, informa- 
tive, need story, which will demon- 
strate to the prospective client why 
he needs the product. This must 
always come before the description 
of the product. It would be rather 
difficult to sell ice boxes to Eskimos. 
They would never know the need 
for them. Everyone needs money 
when they are sick or hurt and, right 
at this point, one need story is not 
enough. At least three must be used. 
Standardize this. Too many sales- 
men explain the product before they 
establish the need. This is not the 
professional way of making a sale. 
This is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

In a situation such as described in 
Element #2, much confirming ma- 
terial should be used. The better 
magazines of the nation are fille: 
with stories of why the American 
public is destitute without healt) 
and accident protection. Insuranc: 
journals write on this subject. Econ- 
omists write on this subject. Rocke 
feller Institute and other well-know 
public agencies implore men an 
women to cover themselves with ac- 
cident and health insurance. Th 
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client will believe the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article on the ills of the 
coverage before he will believe a 
salesman. The Saturday Evening 
Post was after only $.15 from him; 
the agent is after $200. He has al- 
realy bought the Post story—he has 
not bought the agent yet. 


Our First Words 


(n our approach, the first words 
we say are, “Mr. Smith told me to 
come to see you. Whether you buy 
or not is of little consequence. That 
you listen and learn what Mr. Smith 
has with me is of tremendous im- 
portance to you. If I have con- 
vinced you at the end of my dis- 
cussion with you—buy. If not, I 
promise you, you shall have a most 
interesting half hour. I shall report 
back to Mr. Smith the outcome of 
our discussion.” 

| have stated above, an appoint- 
ment to make a sale must contain 
no subterfuge and for this reason, 
if we use the telephone or a personal 
call to make the appointment, we 
never hesitate to say where we are 
from. Never hesitate to use the 
word “life insurance.” We don’t 
go in with fear and trembling be- 
cause, if an individual will not listen 
to a man sent by a friend, there is 
no use in attempting to sell this in- 
dividual anything. Thus, by our 
prospecting methods, we eliminate a 
great many no sales where we would 
work our brains out and end up with 
nothing. 


To Demonstrate Protection 


When we make the appointment, 
we are open about the fact that it 
concerns itself with money when he 
is sick or hurt. We tell the prospect 
that he may have protection. It may 
be adequate and it may not be but 
the sole reason we are calling on 
him is to demonstrate to him that 
protection which was bought by 
his friend and which his friend 
wishes him to see. The sales fea- 
ture is placed in the background. 
The service feature means every- 
thing. Men in the insurance busi- 
ness make the mistake of think- 
ing they are prospecting for sales. 
They are not. They are prospecting 
for ideal interviews. The sale is: up 
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to agent and the quality of the prod- 
uct and the need of the individual 
to whom he is speaking. 

Nothing succeeds like success. We 
have reams of names available right 
now. This is not an unusual thing, 
giving us the names of people to go 
to see. It is a usual thing. We do 
not hesitate to ask them to give us, 
not only the names of their business 
associates, but also men whom they 
respect and the names of their family 
and others. We frankly tell them it 
should be done in a dignified way 





experience. 


is our only business. 


American services. 
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The Right Training can 
Make Any Underwriter 
a Better Underwriter 


Training underwriters to be more effective is a long-standing 
service provided by North American Reassurance Company. 
The result of this training is often improved life company 


This expertly conducted program is not stereotyped, 

“big class” training. It consists of individual guidance that 
not only strengthens the underwriter’s knowledge of the rules, 
but sharpens his ability to interpret and apply them correctly 
to each individual risk. It develops a much neglected faculty— 
the underwriter’s good common sense. 


Our underwriter training program is continuous. Instruction 
usually takes place at our own offices, but our training 
specialists do conduct courses at client company locations. 
Life companies of all sizes, and new or experienced under- 
writers throughout North America, are eligible and welcome. 


Our clients are enthusiastic about the quality of training 
their underwriters receive at North American. And this, 
like all our services, is rendered from a completely . 
non-competitive position — ‘Reinsurance Exclusively” 


Why not write now for open dates in 
our underwriter training program? 
You'll find it can benefit both your 
underwriter and your company. 


. P ° Exclusively 
Send for your free copy of “Reinsurance ins 
Exclusively” which outlines all North 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ 


and we must have aid in making the 
appointment. An agent does not 
have to apologize for making his liv- 
ing through the protection of others, 
namely the selling of insurance. He 
should be proud of it. He shouldn't 
apologize for living, but be happy 
that he serves as he lives. 

The agent should appeal as a man, 
a man of intensity, a man who is 
master of his own business, a man 
of substance, a man whom every 
other man will want to share with 
those he holds in high respect. 
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HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Director of Public Relations 
and Advertising 
Monarch Life Ins. Co. 


HE MODERN APPROACH to crea- 
§ te thinking has already been 
applied very profitably in a wide 
variety of areas. It is not “best” for 
any one or two areas. It seems to 
work equally well wherever there 
are problems to be solved. 

The principles of creative think- 
ing have already been used in our 
field—in developing products, in 
developing sales methods, in de- 
veloping recruiting and training pro- 
cedures. For example, we’ve come 
a long way from the assessment 
policy issued by the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund back around 1759. 
Today we have ordinary life, term, 
endowment, life paid up, annuities, 
and many combinations of these. 


Different Purposes 


We've also come a long way from 
the time when insurance was sold 
only to take care of final expenses. 
Today we sell it to provide an in- 
come for the widow, to educate the 
children, to pay off the. mortgage, to 
provide an income for retirement, 
to safeguard estates and businesses. 

All along the line in the long 
history of our business, there were 
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men who were dissatisfied with the 
status quo—and it was men of this 
type who developed the policy con- 
tracts that are sold today—who de- 
veloped the fundamental techniques 
that are used to sell them. 

So creative thinking has been used 
in our field. However—and this is 
the essential difference between crea- 
tive thinking in the past and creative 
thinking today—today we have a 
planned approach to creative think- 
ing, an approach that can be con- 
sciously followed with some degree 
of success by everyone. 


What It Is 


Creative thinking is thinking up 
a different way of doing something — 
a better way. But it doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be better as long as 
it solves a problem. 

For example: At the end of World 
War I, a young doctor who had been 
director of the medical and surgical 
departments of the American Red 
Cross in France, was ordered 
hurriedly into Italy. He had no time 
to secure a passport, so he took a 
wrapper from a package of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint, slapped all the postage 
stamps he could find on it, and pre- 
sented it at the border. The French 
authorities, impressed with the 
official look of the spears and stamps, 
waved him on. From then on it was 
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easy. He went everywhere on his 
Wrigley chewing gum passport. 

Now that’s an example of crea- 
tive thinking as I have defined it. 
This doctor had a problem: he 
needed a passport yet had no time 
to get one. So he asked himself, 
“What can I use instead of a pass- 
port? What can I make look like a 
passport?” He came up with an 
answer—and it worked. 

Now, of course, I gave this ex- 
ample because I regard it as an 
amusing little story. But fortunately 
for the people who later became his 
patients, and fortunately for the field 
he chose to specialize in—psychiatry, 
this doctor continued to exercise the 
ability that this story shows he had. 

His name was Doctor Charles 
Burlingame. He developed new 
methods of treatment for people who 
are unable to stand the stresses and 
strains of our highly competitive 
society. He became the head of an 
institution for treating such people— 
the Neuropsychiatric Institute of 
The Hartford Retreat, also called the 
Institute of Living. 

Creative thinking is what pro- 
duced the Socony accordion-fold 
roadmap. For years we all had 
trouble with roadmaps. We’d open 
them, select a route, and then have 
quite a time trying to fold them back 
the way they were. Frequently we 
just gave up and jammed the map in 
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the glove compartment—or threw it 
in the back seat. 

Socony changed all that with an 
accordion-fold. There’s nothing new 
about an accordion-fold. But this is 
the first time it was used for a road- 
map. Socony solved a problem for 
motorists by folding its maps in a 
different way. In this case, creative 
thinking produced a different way 
that was also a better way. 

But anyone who thinks that 
Socony, with the new fold, improved 
roadmaps as much as they could be 
improved is wrong. How about 
Esso’s “upside-down” map? This 
was designed for motorists who are 
driving south on a vacation. New 
York’s at the bottom and Miami’s at 
the top. And all the place names and 
route numbers are printed so the 
driver can read them as he traces his 
route up the map. He doesn’t have 
to change right to left or left to 
right. He simply points himself and 
the map at Miami and away he goes. 

To repeat, creative thinking is 
thinking up a different way of doing 
something—a better way of doing it. 


The Key-Case 


One more example—this one 
from our own field and concerned 
with prospecting. 

At Monarch, one of our pieces of 
sales promotion merchandise is a 
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key-case. It has our seal on it and 
comes in a box. Here’s how one of 
our general agents teaches his men 
to use it for prospecting, when 
they’re delivering a policy. 

He tells them to put it down right 
in front of the new policyholder—in 
the box. As they’re going through 
the policy, explaining it, the policy- 
holder will look at the box every 
once in a while, wondering what’s 
in it. He becomes curious about it. 


Keeps the Box 


When they finish with the policy, 
they say, “Mr. Jones, everything 
in this policy is guaranteed.” Then 
they pick up the box and say, 
“Here’s something else that’s 
guaranteed. This is a guaranteed 
key-case. Any key-case you buy will 
eventually wear out and you'll have 
to buy another one. But this key- 
case is guaranteed for life, for when 
this one wears out, just call me and 
I’ll see that you get another one.” 
The agent hands over the key- 
case but keeps the box. 

I’m told that the policyholder 
usually is amused and remarks on 
the fact it’s a nice key-case. 

Then the agent goes after pros- 
pects, and as he talks he breaks the 
corners of the box. He may say, 
“Mr. Jones, you'll recall that a 
friend of yours suggested I call on 


you. If it hadn’t been for him, you 
might never have found out about 
this type of policy. Now you have 
an opportunity to perform the same 
service for some friends of yours. 
If they like it, fine; if not, at least 
they’ll know about it. Who should |] 
call on first? Your dentist perhaps ? 
What dentist do you go to?” 

With the corners of the box 
broken, he flattens the lid and sits 
there holding his pen over it, wait- 
ing to write the names right there 
on the inside of the lid. He doesn’t 
bring out printed cards, or a sheet 
of paper, or a notebook. The thing 
he’s going to write the names on is 
tied right into the gift he’s just 
presented to the policyholder? I’m 
told it makes it a little bit harder for 
the policyholder to refuse to give 
him any names. 


A Better Way 


So here is a different way of using 
this key-case—much better than 
simply handing it over. A different 
and better way to use this case—in 
solving the problem of getting re- 
ferred leads. 

It’s been said that selling insur- 
ance is not a problem, it’s a pro- 
cedure. What’s new about creative 
thinking is that it too is now being 
approached as a _ procedure that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THEY DID IN 1903* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than they did. 
If you’re like many life underwriters 
you’ve been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference here’s 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 
sions for General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 

Office allowance to General Agents. 
Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income when sick or 
disabled. 


Group life insurance. 

Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 
Excellent sub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


Important? Of course, because isn’t it 
true . you’ve been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you’ve forgotten 
the most important person of all — 
yourself — and your own security at 
age 65? 

For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 
*THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, 
whose desire to discover the dif- 
ference between walking and fly- 
ing led to their experiments with 
heavier-than-air craft, climaxed 


in 1903 with first successful 
flight at Kitty Hawk. 


SECURITY. BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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Creative Thinking—Continued 


everyone can follow in seeking a 
solution to a problem. A remarka- 
ble man named Alex Osborn devised 
this new procedure. 

Mr. Osborn is one of the found- 
ing partners of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, one of the 
largest advertising agencies in the 
world. He wondered why it was 
that some people were more creative 
than others. And he made up his 
mind to find out. 

He got in touch with hundreds of 
people who had thought up new 
products, or thought up new manu- 
facturing methods, or thought up 
new sales and advertising ideas, or 
thought up anything that was new 
and different and better. 

He asked them, “How did you 
happen to think of that?” “How did 
you go about thinking of it?” “What 
did you do first?” “What did you 
do next?” “How many other ideas 
did you think up on the same prob- 
lem ?” 

Then he analyzed these case 
histories to find out what they had 
in common—and he discovered there 
was a fundamental procedure prac- 
tically all creative people followed. 
And here it is. 


How It Works 


A. Collect problems 

Creative people carry some kind 
of note book. All of us indulge in 
wishful thinking—from “TI wish | 
could spend a couple of weeks in 
Florida every winter” to “I wish I 
could increase the size of my aver- 
age sale.” Whatever these wishes 
are, write them down in your note 
book. 

Write down all the problems you 
think of that you’d like to do some- 
thing about. And write them down 
when you think of them. 

Whenever a_ sales _ interview 
doesn’t proceed as you would have 
liked it to—whenever you leave a 
prospect or policyholder without se- 
curing any reference leads, make a 
note as to what the obstacle was. 

Whenever you are irritated by 
something or frustrated by some- 
thing, write it down. 

In other words, until we have 
some idea what our problems are, 
until we have them stated so we can 
look at them, we can’t begin to solve 











them. 


The note book won't solve 
your problems for you but it will 
enable you to pin them down, 
B. Record “sudden” solutions 

Once a problem is written down, 
we begin to think about it. Every- 
one’s experienced those sudden 
flashes of illumination that seem to 
come from nowhere. Something’s 
been bothering you and then sud- 
denly, when you’re not expecting it, 
a solution. comes into your mind, 
Capture it. Don’t let it get away. 
Write it down in your note book. 

On second thought it may appear 
to be impracticable—or too expen- 
sive or time-consuming—or too un- 
conventional. Write it down any- 
way. Who knows—maybe it can be 
changed in some way so as to be 
usable. 

C. Select the problem 

Look over your note book, run- 
ning down the problems you've col- 
lected. You'll find some are long- 
range problems. Perhaps you want 
to become a general agent or man- 
ager. Usually, that takes time, and 
there are a number of things one 
must do before he’s judged fitted 
for a managerial position. 

Other problems are short-range, 
such as how to increase the size of 
your average sale. By short-range | 
simply mean problems on which you 
can get results as soon as you think 
of a solution. Think of it tonight and 
you can put it to work tomorrow. 

But whether you select a long- or 
short-range problem, the first thing 
you do is focus your aim. Decide 
just what the problem is. 

It’s been said that a problem well 
stated is half solved, so write it out 
clearly and in as few words as possi- 
ble. Preferably, write it in the form 
of a question—for when you are 
asked a question, or ask yourself 
a question, you automatically begin 
to think of an answer. 

Suppose you feel you need more 
income. Perhaps you have a son or 
daughter in college and another one 
entering in the fall. Or a relative 
needs your financial support. Or any 
of a number of reasons—legitimate 
or illegitimate. 

The problem is, stated as a ques- 
tion, “How can I increase my i 
come?” This is what you are goin: 
to set your sights on. This is the 
problem you are going to try to 
solve, 
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The next step is to gather perti- 
nent facts. Facts are the material 
with which creative people work 
when they are trying to solve prob- 
lens. You take off from the facts. 
They provide the springboard. 

or this problem, I suggest some 
of the relevant facts are these: How 
much do you make now? Why do 
you need more income? Do you 
necd it now or just when? Exactly 
how much more do you need? 

his step and the next—analyzing 
and simplifying the problem—really 
go hand in hand. 

In analyzing the problem, ask 
yourself, “Why am [ not making 
more money right now?” Be honest 
with yourselfi—and write down the 
reasons. 

Perhaps you keep running out of 
qualified prospects. Perhaps the 
general class of people you call on 
has less discretionary income to 
spend. Perhaps your average size 
sale isn’t as large as it should be. 
Perhaps your closing ratio is too low. 

What this sort of analysis does is 
get your mind going in the direction 
of simplification. You are breaking 
the problem down into its separate 
units. There may be—and probably 
are—several reasons why you are 
not doing as well as you'd like to. 
And if today’s method of creative 
thinking has any “secret,” it is to 
attack one unit of the problem at a 
time. 


Pile Up Ideas 


When you go on to the next step, 
which is to pile up the ideas, you 
don’t go in with your over-all prob- 
lem “How can I increase my in- 
come?” but with these separate prob- 
lems : “How can I get more qualified 
prospects?” “How can I upgrade 
the class of people I call on?” “How 
can I increase the average size of 
my sales?” “How can I improve my 
closing ratio?’”” And any others you 
may have. Of course you go in with 
one question at a time. 

Pick a time and a place when you 
can have an undisturbed hour or so, 
and sit down with a pad and pencil, 
for you’re to write down every idea 
that you get—no matter how crazy 
it may seem, 

Suspend your critical judgment. 
Judging the ideas comes later. If 
you do it now, it will inhibit your 
thinking. Open up your mind and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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1954 EDGEWATER GULF HOTEL 
1955 THE GREENBRIER 


1956 DEL CORONADO 
1957 GRAND HOTEL, MACKINAC 


1958 THE GREENBRIER 
1959 "TOP OF THE MARK" 


3-6 AUGUST 1959 


Our Field Representatives are looking 
forward to their 1959 Agency Convention 


Qualification . . . $750,000 of Paid Business 


UNITED iis a . 
fe cSititance company 
1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. ; 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 











This multi-million 
dollar agency 
builder booklet, 


the Umbrella Plan, 


is reserved for: 


now paying for more than 
$10,000 annually in 
Life premiums 


General Insurance Firms 
Full Time Life men 


If you can meet the above qualifications, you will be interested in our 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY which features top com- 
pensation, super market coverage in Life, A&H, and Group insurance, 
plus liberal practices and practical sales helps. 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN: 


Maine —New Hampshifé— Vermont —New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Delaware — Maryland 
Washington, D. C.—Virginia—North Carolina—Florida—Ohio—Indiana—Illinois—Kentucky 
a Cee 


Michi ry 
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Over 70% of our life applicants are already 
policyholders in our Auto or Fire Companies! 


Never underestimate the power of companion-line selling. 

Consider the State Farm Career Agent. He is equipped 
with the knowledge to place and service Life, Auto and 
Fire lines. For him, a client leads to another client. Vir- 
tually every family insurance need can be fulfilled from 
the complete, integrated protection this man can provide 
from his well-rounded portfolio. 

As long as there are lives and homes and cars to be 


protected, the State Farm agent will prosper. 

He enjoys many other advantages, too. Like being /iis 
own boss ... a truly independent businessman represent- 
ing only State Farm. He enjoys Regional Head Office 
bookkeeping and billing . .. Career Man training. . . and 
much more. And too, he is able to identify himself fully 
with the good name and strong promotional efforts of the 
world’s largest auto insurance company. 


STATE FARM 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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Where Does 


H. BRUCE PALMER 
President 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 


OME PERSONS openly question the 

future of the agency system. It 
might seem that such a discussion 
is purely academic. If we read any 
of the numerous histories of com- 
panies in the industry, we will find 
that many changes have been part 
of that system and that a prediction 
that more drastic changes will come 
to the system in the future is a prac- 
tical one. Ours is an industry that 
has been scarred with the vagaries 
of competition. Many of the com- 
petitive aspects of the business, how- 
ever, are not as vicious as they have 
been in the past. They are, never- 
theless, to say the least, somewhat 
disquieting to the thoughtful sales 
manager or to the salesman. In a 
way, that may be good, for it causes 
us to think and to intelligently plan 
for the distribution system of the 
future. 


Life and Death 


Any marketing mechanism is born 
only when needed and dies when it 
is not needed. Perhaps we could 
classify this mechanism into two 
categories. The first we might term 
“pursuit of the buyer,’ and the 
second, “pursuit of the product.”’ The 
type of sales organization created by 
any business or industry to distribute 
its goods and services will largely 
depend on one or the other category 
in which it places itself. In the first 
category, the distributor builds a 
somewhat different type of sales 
organization, largely because the 
product is not inherently self-moti- 
vating or readily understandable. All 
products or services seem to fall into 
one or the other category, or per- 
haps into a shadow area between the 
two. While the three primary wants 
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of man—food, shelter and clothing 
—might be placed in the category of 
“pursuit of product,” man’s next 
greatest desire for financial security 
would seem logically to be classed as 
“pursuit of buyer.” 

The basic weakness in the distri- 
bution system of many products and 
services seems to lie in the improper 
classification of the industry’s distri- 
bution problem. Today, when many 
industries are concerned about the 
movement of their particular goods 
or service, if they were to switch to 
a different sales philosophy, we 
would solve over a period what is 
now being termed recession. For 
instance, if we were to adapt the 
techniques used by one of our ag- 
gressive agency departments into the 
automobile industry, it might readily 
be predicted that the large stock pile 
of unsold cars might be moved rather 
quickly. In over twenty-six years 
in business, I have never been pur- 
sued as a potential buyer of an auto- 
mobile. Other examples are equally 
as obvious. 

In our business system we most 
frequently refer to the term capita- 
lism, while we might better think 
of it as a system of consumerism. 
The consumer ultimately determines 
which of our two distribution sys- 
tems should be used by a particular 
business or industry. Ours certainly 
has been clearly defined as a “pur- 
suit of buyer” system, This can be 
readily attested to historically, 
statistically through surveys, and 
practically. It does not seem to be 
a question of survival of a system 
but only in the form of that system. 
The consumer has said unequiv- 
ocably that we need a salesman to 
explain, to motivate and to guide us 
in the purchase of our life insurance 
holdings. The salesman must, of 
necessity, be part of a system which 
intelligently recruits, trains and 
supervises his activites. To be 


_ the Challenge Lie? 


dynamic, the system must remain 
flexible. Consideration of these 
several fundamental factors of dis- 
tribution is basic to the strength of 
our enterprise system. 

The agency system is our market- 
ing mechanism. Each of us, whether 
a part of the field force or the home 
office staff, holds a prime responsi- 
bility for the future of that system. 
In 1845 when our company was 
formed, its executives attempted to 
be salesmen. -Needless to say, they 
didn’t do so well and I do not pre- 
dict that there will be a return to 
that type of distribution system. So, 
I would suggest an analysis of how 
well we are meeting our own market- 
ing challenge, for only then can we 
determine which way our system is 
headed. Certainly future generations 
will have an agency system. Our 
merchandising abilities will deter- 
mine the strength and the form of 
that system. 

When we think of the fundamental 
strength of any enterprise, we think 
basically of profit, even in a mutual 
life insurance company where we 
do not think of profit in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It can readily be 
predicted that persons will forsake 
the mutual association if it ds not 
profitable. The fundamental factors 
which determine profit are product 
(merchandise), procedures (meth- 
ods), and performance (marketing ). 
We might then identify these funda- 
mentals as either the three p’s in 
profit or the three m’s in money. 

In analyzing our product or 
merchandise, we might ask our- 
selves if we are in a period of revolu- 
tion or evolution. If we think of the 
proper connotation of the term con- 
sumerism, we readily accept the fact 
that merchandise must be made con- 
stantly adaptable to the needs of the 
consumer. He creates the evolution 
of the product. We might ask our- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


selves, whence comes the pressure 
for ideas of a new product or the pro- 
gressive development of an old 
product. 

Primarily in our business, the 
product has come through agent 
ingenuity. He fashions a new ap- 
proach out of an old product. New 
product development follows. As ex- 
amples we can think of the numerous 
family income coverages, business 
insurance, pension plans, bank loan, 
minimum deposit or split dollar 
coverages. In some other cases, we 
find product development coming 
from home office initiative. The 
family policy, while thought of as 
something new today, was conceived 
of in a home office in 1920. The 
variable annuity had its origin as a 
home office concept, as have many of 
our special policies. 


Forces Rapid Change 


Our competitive economy forces 
rapid product change. Competition 
within the industry itself forces ac- 
ceptance. Contagion in a field force 
comes either when the agent sells 
himself or is sold on a new product. 
In a dynamic distribution system 
there is hardly time for recrimina- 
tion. There is, however, a dynamic 
joint responsibility and opportunity 
in product development. Such de- 
velopment historically is a part of 
our business. We have witnessed in 
our own lifetimes many changes to 
refine endowments, new limited pay 
plans, numerous term riders, in- 
triguing juvenile coverages. We 
have seen non-forfeiture provisions 
changed, settlement options broad- 
ened and in our own company a 
change in the basic product itself 
—the policy—to an attractive, color- 
ful and usable format. 

If we look at some of the product 
areas which might cause us some 
concern, we find an 
pattern of evolution. When com- 
panies first started issuing special 
policies, forces immediately went to 
work, The agent, because of com- 
petition, forced industry acceptance. 
Companies concerned about the 
philosophy of full equity, seemed 
now to have had some bearing upon 
the ultimate form of these special 
contracts. The public itself became 
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interesting - 


a force when it demanded the right 
to change old contracts to the new 
form. All of these forces working in- 
dividually and in some _ concert 
brought about an evolution into a 
new pricing-by-size approach by the 
industry. 

As we look at the increasing use 
of term forms, again we are aware 
of the forces that work in this area 
of our distribution efforts. The pub- 
lic in a high consumer goods spend- 
ing spree readily bought the low 
premium concept. Its increased con- 
sciousness of insurance need also 
has had its affect on larger amounts 
purchased on lower premium plans. 
The agent was aggressively sold on 
new term forms through home office 
promotion. In many cases he has 
followed the easy versus the hard- 
sell tactic. Recognition was given 
through volume rather than premium 
emphasis. His records and his re- 
wards seemed more readily attaina- 
ble through the use of term cover- 
ages. The company itself became a 
force in the term evolution because 
of its emphasis on volume. This has 
been recently termed company- 
volume-itis. Companies have con- 
tinued to promote new term ap- 
proaches rather than to foster all of 
the good property concepts of the 
permanent life insurance contract. 


Group Coverages 


Our ordinary field forces have ex- 
pressed growing concern in the 
evolution of group coverages. Of 
course there are some probable nega- 
tives to which all of us should give 
our attention. While there is un- 
doubtedly a rightful purpose for 
group insurance, it is bringing to the 
masses of our people a term philoso- 
phy. It is questionable whether our 
country and its people can prosper 
under extremes of temporary non- 
equity protection. Our economy 
needs the savings element for the 
needs of industry. Concern has been 
expressed about the so-called jumbo 
cases. It is hard to argue that there 
should be arbitrary limits for group 
coverages. The evolution of think- 
ing toward a formula based on earn- 
ings is a wise one. The tax problem 
for the high paid executive makes it 
increasingly difficult for him to ade- 
quately cover his life value propor- 
tionately to that of the smaller wage 
earner. 





There are many positive factors 
relating to group coverage which 
should make everyone extremely «-n- 
thusiastic about the results to be ob- 
tained through its intelligent use, in 
the over-all growth of a company. 
My own company has the dubious 
distinction of having taken a hun- 
dred and thirteen years to write its 
second group insurance case. Our 
final decision was based only upon 
one fact—group can be the means of 
distributing the ordinary product, if 
the two are intelligently and properly 
integrated. It was prophetic that in 
our second group case, the agent in 
a thirty-five life case has already ex- 
ceeded three hundred thousand of 
ordinary sales. Others have since 
had equal successes. It is my predic- 
tion that the evolution of group sales 
will bring us to the group usage of 
permanent forms of insurance. This 
marketing approach has also stimu- 
lated companies to think of mass 
merchandising techniques to be used 
in other sales areas. 


Even though some may be profit- 
ing from the so-called gimmick 
products apparently in vogue, there 
is concern expressed over such 
trends as minimum deposit and bank 
loan sales. This is no evolution if 
we consider the intelligent use of 
reserves to strengthen a needs sale. 
It is hard, however, to condone the 
gimmick buy below cost procedures 
used in today’s market. When one 
wants to contribute to the strength 
of an agency system he can hardly 
accept this type of a sales approach. 
It is important that companies estab- 
lish standards and concepts of 
trusteeship as we watch the evolu- 
tion in this particular area of our 
efforts. The agents should be con- 
tinually articulate individually and 
through associations in opposing 
trends which can only bring about 
an ultimate weakening of our sys- 
tem. 


Procedures 


The second “p” of our profit ap- 
proach leads us to the procedures or 
the methods we use. These too have 
a bearing on the acceptance of our 
system. In our home office services, 
cost competition is good in that ‘t 
brings rewards for prudent manage- 
ment, efficiency, frugality, adapta- 
bility to new procedures and to auto- 
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mation, investment wisdom, sound 
trusteeship and service communica- 
tion. It is wise also that we are 
geared to joint attention to industry 
problems of inimical legislation and 
tax inequities. 

\s we look at our agency system 
an| its service, it would seem that 
our distribution costs are already 
sufficiently high. All of us basically 
use the same system even though 
some may determine their approach 
through managerial and _ others 
through general agency. The differ- 
ence lies only in the control or mea- 
sure of control used by companies 
in their relationship to sales manage- 
ment, in the employment status of its 
field organization and in the com- 
pensation it pays for the sales job. 
One or more of these three factors 
have caused a change in the ap- 
proach. Capital requirements, due to 
higher costs, have hastened that day 
of change, perhaps without sufficient 
attention to the means of adapting 
one system to the present day needs 
for our sales units. In both it is 
certainly incumbent upon company 
management to maintain at all times 
an element of initiative. 


Performance 


Our third “p” of profit is per- 
formance or marketing. Certainly 
our system will be judged by the 
confidence and the quality of our 
men, by their ability to adequately 
explain the usages of life insurance, 
by their ability to motivate into ac- 
tion and by the service they render 
a clientele. In any retail distribution 
system, sales and service become in- 
separable. Effective representation is 
a key to both. That representation 
will only come through careful selec- 
tion, proper education and thought- 
ful supervision. Here lies the great- 
est challenge to both the sales 
manager and home office manage- 
ment. 

Public judgment will be based on 
numerous factors; first will be the 
ability of the agent to educate the 
prospect in the use of our product 
and the fulfillment of a common de- 
sire and a common need for financial 
security. Here it would seem we 
could use a broader prospective than 
we have in the past. We are im- 
portant administrators of a people's 
capitalism. The understanding of the 
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"Intended to ask you just how you manage 
to sell so high, but now | feel | already 
know... !" 


system and how it affects the daily 
lives of our citizens is a much over- 
looked opportunity in our sales pro- 
cess. 

There is a revolving goodness 
aspect to our product which potenti- 
ally has great strength in our sales 
effort. The protection aspects of 
life insurance coverage provides fu- 
tnre buying power. The equity 
aspects provide the unexcelled com- 
forts of our way of life, today’s 
capital for business and industry and 
through that usage the dual values 
of these dollars to our policyholders. 
In twenty-seven years in this busi- 
ness I have never seen a training 
course that encompasses this potenti- 
ally stronger argument for the use 
of life insurance. 


Underwrite the Wants 


In the second place, we will be 
judged on how masterfully we in- 
terpret need and how intelligently 
we underwrite the wants of man. If 
our sales are gimmick sales, we will 
eventually lose public confidence and 
reduce the persistency of our busi- 
ness for lack of motivation. It is not 
basic and not lasting. 

In the third place, we will be 
judged by the sales techniques which 
we use. Here we need flexible and 
progressive thinking. It is good that 
we have our critics. It is good, too, 
that we have increasingly more ag- 
gressive competition from other sav- 
ings institutions. The banks, the 
mutual fund sales, the stock and 


bond houses are all using new com- 
petitive weapons which bring about 
the resultant shortening of our own. 

Here in the marketing area we can 
also analyze trends. It can be readily 
predicted that increasing efforts will 
be made to mass merchandise the 
life insurance product. Psychologi- 
cally, a prospect is hesitant to sit 
across the desk of a well-trained 
salesman because of the fear of being 
sold. A broader base of education in 
the basic needs satisfied by our prod- 
uct is sound advancement. Visual 
aids are bringing increasingly satis- 
factory results. Our sales depart- 
ments must at all times have a 
thorough understanding of the parts 
of the sales process in order that 
they might determine which parts 
might be best served through ad- 
vertising, public relations and mass 
merchandising techniques. Com- 
panies can do much in improving 
the atmosphere in which the sales- 
men work by understanding the 
problems of the various markets and 
the opportunities available for con- 
ditioning these markets towards the 
agents’ efforts. 


Multiple Line 


predict that the public 
wants and will demand a one-stop 
service and a one-billing procedure. 
There is nothing particularly new in 
this trend other than in its accelera- 
tion and in its implementation. Cer- 
tain predictions can be made and 
there will, in all probability, be joint 
merchandising efforts by companies 
without a necessary corporate 
merger where profit is not the mo- 


Many 


tive. There will be corporate 
mergers bringing about the full 
agency service at the local level. 


With specialization on types of in- 
surance coverage within the agency, 
the well-trained life insurance 
specialist will, in all probability, have 
a better market ; the weaker salesman 
will sell more of the multiple lines 
and will follow the line of least sales 
resistance. In other lines of insur- 
ance, we come closer to the pursuit 
of product category of distribution, 
and there will be undoubtedly some 
problems in merging two somewhat 
different distribution systems. 
Another trend which gives us 
some concern in marketing is that 
which has taken us away from some 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


of the sound procedures of the past. 
We should be concerned, it seems 
to me, as we get farther away from 
programming needs selling, the 
sound funding of business transfer 
problems and our inattention to new 
areas, such as charitable and educa- 
tional grant opportunities. 

We should be concerned, too, at 
all times, with trends which remove 
us farther and farther from sales 
based on service. The percentage of 








this analysis of the public’s demand 
as it relates to our product, our pro- 
cedures, and our performance. No 
one can disagree, however, on what 
the public doesn’t want. We either 
have been, or will be told, that the 
public does not want to buy without 
a need, does not wish to buy directly 
over the counter, does not wish to be 
pressured unreasonably, does not 
want term insurance improperly de- 
signed for need, does not want loss- 
leader merchandise and certainly 





Palmer also declared that he will 
go before the 1959 session of the 
legislature in the state and back a 
law to establish some kind of a com- 
mission to check hospital rates. “The 
administrator of one hospital showed 
me a $7,000,000 budget that carried 
an item of $300,000 for depreciation 
of buildings built by public sub- 
scription, $100,000 for nurses’ train- 
ing, and resulted in a $130,000 profit. 
I don’t know,” the commissioner 
said, “whether or not it was a proper 
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GUS HANSCH 
General Agent 
Dallas Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


HREE YEARS AGO I moved to 

Dallas, Texas, to start a scratch 
agency in a scratch territory, as a 
complete stranger, representing a 
company that had been out of the 
state for over fifty years. There 
aren’t any more negatives that you 
can throw into an agency. 


No Pre-established Problems 


It is a privilege to start a scratch 
agency. You have no pre-established 
problems, either in men or in eco- 
nomics created by your predecessor 
who probably had more money on 
which to operate. You have the 
chance to build the agency you want, 
to hire agents in your mold, rather 
than having to work with agents 
trained in the mold of some other 
man. 

Of course it’s not all clover. You 
lack prestige, you lack centers of in- 
fluence, you lack “unpaid super- 
visors,” the full timers who are 
around in the older agencies to help. 
And, you lack orphan policyholders, 
etc. In our case we also had a nar- 
row group of prospective centers of 
influence. In Dallas there just aren’t 
any big men available as centers of 
influence for a new agency. We’re a 
small town, somewhere around 400,- 
000 people with 123 home offices and 
fifty or so agencies from outside 
companies. So, it’s difficult to find 
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someone over forty years of age, 
who makes any kind of money, who 
isn’t already friendly with, or affili- 
ated with some life insurance agency. 
Consequently, you must build and 
grow up with your own centers of 
influence and that’s what we're try- 
ing to do. Here are some of these 
things that I believe helped our 
agency grow. 

‘Number one. Hit the street run- 
ning. The heck with drapes and the 
color of your walls. If you take time 
to worry about the looks of your 
office, you may not be a general agent 
long enough to enjoy the beautiful 
pastel paints you'll select. 

Number two. Ditto for thorough 
training of your cashier or office 
staff. Get out and get business and 
then let her learn on those first cases. 
Learn as you sell. I still have no 
idea of the exact procedures followed 
for a put-up in our office. All I know 
is when something goes wrong, we 
know where to yell for help. 

Number three. Hit the brokers. 
The general insurance men anywhere 
are uninformed, when it comes to life 
insurance. Be an expert and sell 
their cases for them in the early days. 
I’d rather have a “leaner” who is 
making money, for himself and for 
me, than a student of the business, 
gradually failing. Brokerage will 
give you the income to permit you to 
hire full-timers ahead of schedule. 

Number four. Make personal 
sales. Do all of it possible. The 
home office wants full time growth, 
and rightly so, but in your first three 


years, they'll look at volume first, 
and your personal sales smell just as 
sweet as those of a new agent. 
You've got to use discretion, of 
course, because your future will de- 
pend on those full timers. 

Number five. Set up a schedule 
of what you want to do, over all. 
I’m not thinking about projection. 
I’m interested in four areas, as fol- 
lows: 

a. Get volume from agency 

b. Get volume from brokerage 

c. Get volume from self 

d. Dig in in the community 

If you do these jobs, you'll auto- 
matically have to talk to centers, do 
recruiting, do socializing, etc. But, 
my thesis is to measure yourself daily 
and weekly by results, not methods 
or details. 


Stimulate Interest 


Number six. You’re new in a new 
job. You won't have people calling 
for you. You'll have to stimulate 
interest. Our motto is, “Do Some- 
thing.” I’ve had the dubious privi- 
lege of seeing a lot of men become 
general agents and executives both 
at the same time. Most of them 
are now ex-general agents. Our as- 
sistant general agent and I vowed 
that if a slack period occurred we'd 
just “Do Something.” By that | 
mean, put your hat on and go see 
somebody. Get out of the office and 
go buy a tie, if necessary, but get out 
and circulate. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This | Believe—Continued 


Those were just basic rules that I 

tried. to follow. Now for rules on 
working with agents. 
1. This I believe: That to guarantee 
success in the life insurance business 
is absurdly simply ; all that one need 
do is stay in the life insurance busi- 
ness. I preach that concept daily to 
every agent. He has already been 
tested for vocabularly, brains, ap- 
pearance, and the ability to get along 
with others. Then his only rule for 
success is stay in the life insurance 
business. 

If this weren’t the main rule of the 
game, how can we explain the pres- 
ence of so many ill-equipped and 
poorly trained men who have be- 
come eminently successful in our 
business. They are successful merely 
because they stayed in the business 
long enough for their renewals to 
give them the security that per- 
mitted them to ease their over-all 
selling pressures and long 
enough for their good clients and 
centers to become more efficient pur- 
chasers and backers! 

2. This I believe: That an agent 
should and must aim at being an 
expert. I believe that just as many 
men fail in our industry because of 
the boredom of a package sales talk 
as fail because of lack of ability. In 
our agency, we try to take a different 
approach. We preach that we all 
wear an invisible vest with ten but- 
tons on it; each button personifying 
a specific life insurance sales talk. 
And that every man should get 
every button oiled up and operating 
effectively as soon as he can. Then 
when he gets in front of a prospect 
his job is one of fishing. When he 
fishes correctly and finds the particu- 
lar need of the prospect, then it’s 
his job to press the button, open his 
mouth and let the words come out. 

3. I believe that every interview 
must be measured on a “sell or save” 
basis. Francis Merritt’s sell or save 
thesis is simple and we use it with 
every agent. Francis says that if 
you didn’t sell or try to sell the 
prospect, then you’d better have a 
good reason for saving him. He feels 
that there are a few valid reasons 
for not attempting to sell a particu- 
lar man, just a few. And he wonders 
about the thousands of prospects who 
were “saved,” merely because an 





agent did not want to chance losing 
the man’s friendship or possibly los- 
ing the sale because of inopportune 
timing. 

Our Monday morning session 
with a young agent consists primarily 
of discussing each case on a sell or 
save basis. If the case was not scld, 
the agent knows that he must report 
on his reason for saving the prospect. 
We suggest rather strongly that if 
he tried to make the sale and failed, 
he didn’t lose as much as if he'd 
saved the man for later and then 
failed. 

This is our approach. If you try to 
sell a man and you succeed, then 
you have made a client, a friend, 
and a booster, as well as money. If, 
however, you save him because of the 
fear that you might lose him as a 
potential friend, and, as a result of 
doing this consistently, you bust 
out of the life insurance business, 
you have accomplished nothing. You 
can’t make friends and boosters by 
failing. Therefore, unless you make 
a valid attempt to sell the man, the 
saving of him for tomorrow may be 
the most costly thing you do today. 
4. This I believe: Get the big case 
for your agent. During my six years 
in the home office, I watched many 
men come and go. Then Francis 
Merritt did a research job that 
proved something that others had 
only guessed at. He proved that our 
successes, on the average, produced 
approximately forty lives in their 
first year, but he went further and 
proved that, of these forty lives, ap- 
proximately eight gave the man 60% 
of his earned income. 


What Would Have Happened 


That led me to wonder. Had the 
“success” done only thirty-two lives 
and had he missed out on these eight, 
would he have succeeded? More 
important, in view of the fact that 
thirty-two lives would have repre- 
sented only 40% of what he actually 
earned, would his general agent hive 
stepped in and made him a “failure” 
because he wasn’t creating sufficient 
collateral? I then vowed that the 
primary job of our management 
team would be to get that man those 
eight lives. We do little joint work 
with him on the other thirty-two 
lives. We preach to him that his ‘ob 
is to look for the total forty lives. 
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But, we gtiarantee that we'll be be- 
hind him, beside him and sometimes 
in front of him in getting the eight 
cases that will give him over half of 
his income. I repeat, I would rather 
have a successful leaner than an 
unsuccessful strong man who never 
uses counsel. 

This does not mean that we dis- 

agree with the LIAMA on their feel- 
iny that lives are of the essence. Of 
course lives are the important factor. 
But we do believe that lives alone 
will not necessarily prove a guaran- 
tee of success. 
5. This is a belief we try to instill in 
all agents. It may only be because 
I happen to be new in Dallas and 
because we’re young. I hope, how- 
ever, that it is not an indication of 
weakness. In any event, I believe 
that a young agent should not be 
trained and should not waste his 
time trying to sell in control situa- 
tions. To pin it down to specifics, 
we tell new agents not to try to beat 
any of the many good established 
agents. 


Time Is Too Short 


The home office teaches us a sales 
talk showing how to re-do a program 
created by another agent. But we 
feel life and time are too short. To 
me it’s a matter of economics. The 
young man lacks control, he lacks a 
technical vocabularly, and wears a 
sign on his back which says, “I am 
new to the life insurance business.” 
Even if the prospect doesn’t know it, 
the experienced agent will be mighty 
quick to tell the prospect so. I see 
no purpose in pushing a young man 
into the middle of a boxing ring with 
a champ. To move over into horse 
racing for a moment, there’s an old 
rule, “Never let a foal lose its first 
race,” 

Purely from a matter of time and 
economics, we want all young agents, 
when they run across a man who has 
a good program with a good agent, 
to compliment that man for his dis- 
cerning selection of a counselor and 
“move on to the next prospect.” 

Now for some personal rules of 
conduct that I have learned since 
Lecoming general agent. 

This I believe: That no general 
agent should think he’s a Messiah, or 
capable of doing more for an ex- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION—1957 


QUESTION 1 


(a) “A” obtained a negotiable 
promissory note from “B” in ex- 
change for goods, the quality of 
which was misrepresented. “A” 
sold the note to “C.” In an action 
by “C” against “B” to recover 
the amount of the note, “B” de- 
nied liability because of the mis- 
representation of the quality of 
the goods. 

(1) Will “C’s” suit be success- 
ful? Explain. 

(2) Would your answer be the 
same if the instrument involved 
had been a non-negotiable note? 
Why? 

(b) A resident of State “A” 
owns a home in that state; a busi- 
ness in State “B,” where he also 
has his bank account and main- 
tains a safe deposit box for the 
safekeeping of his securities and 
life insurance policies; and a 
summer home in State “C.” At 
the moment he is vacationing in 
State “D,”? where he has his auto- 
mobile. Each state has an in- 
heritance tax law. By which state 
would each of the foregoing 
items of property presumably be 
taxed for inheritance tax pur- 
poses if the individual should die 
while vacationing in State “D”? 
Explain. 


Answer 


(a) (1) Whether an action by 
“C” against “B” to recover the 
amount of the note will be successful 
will depend on “C’s” status. Assum- 
ing that “C” took the note in good 
faith, for value and before maturity, 
he would then qualify as a holder in 
due course and could enforce pay- 
ment of the note from “B,” the 
maker, A holder in due course en- 
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joys an exalted status in the law of 
commercial paper, i.e., certain de- 
fenses which exist between the 
original parties to a contract are not 
assertable against this purchaser of 
the paper. These defenses which 
exist between the original parties to 
the underlying contract and which 
are not assertable against a holder in 
due course are called personal de- 
fenses. 

Personal defenses are many : fraud 
in the inducement, breach of war- 
ranty, innocent misrepresentation 
and failure of consideration. “B’s” 
defense in this case is personal; it 
would be good if “A” were bringing 
an action against “B,” and it would 
be good against subsequent pur- 
chasers of the instrument, as well, if 
they could not claim the rights of 
a holder in course. For instance, 
“C” would not be a holder in due 
course if he purchased the note after 
maturity or with knowledge of the 
misrepresentation or fraud, If “C” 
is not a holder in due course then 
“B’s” defense is assertable against 
“C” and “C’s” suit would fail. 

Obviously, if “B” is called upon 
to pay the instrument, he will have 
a right of action against “A” because 


of “A’s” fraud or at the very least 
because of breach of warranty. 
(2) If the promissory note had 
been non-negotiable then “C” could 
not become a holder in due course. 
This is so, because the term, holder 
in due course, is peculiar to the law 
of negotiable instruments. Since the 
instrument is non-negotiable, the 
transfer from “A” to “C” could 
amount to nothing more than an 
assignment, and the law 
ments would apply. 

The general doctrine with respect 
to assignments is that the assignee 
stands in the shoes of the assignor. 
This means simply, that the as- 
signee’s rights rise no higher than 
the rights of his assignor; which is 
another way of saying that if a 
defense would be good against the 
assignor, it would also be good 
against the assignee. In the case at 
hand, since “B’s” defense would be 
valid against “A,” the eo it 
would also be good against “C,” the 
assignee. 
(b) Under the prevailing general 
principles of jurisdiction the various 
items of property owned by the resi- 
dent of State “A” would be taxed for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


inheritance tax purposes as follows: 

(i) The residence in State “A.” 
Real estate located within the state 
and owned by the resident dece- 
dent, is taxed according to the laws 
in the state where it is situated. The 
taxing right of the state of location 
stems from the theory that real prop- 
erty should be taxable according to 
the laws of the state which has given 
this property protection. 

(ii) Business in State “B.” The 
real property as well as any tangi- 
ble personal property of the busi- 
ness would be taxed according to the 
laws of the state where it is located. 
Since the business has been receiving 
the protection of the laws of State 
“B” it is logical that the inheritance 
tax laws of State “B” would apply. 
The remaining business assets would 
be considered intangible personal 
property and would be taxed by 
State “A”—the state of the de- 
cedent’s domicile. 

(iii) Bank account in State “B.” 
A bank account is considered to be 
intangible personal property and is 
always taxed by the state of the 
decedent’s domicile. Therefore, the 
bank account located in State “B” 
would be taxable as intangible per- 
sonal property under the inheritance 
tax law of State “A.” 

(iv) Securities and life insurance 
policies. The securities are also 
considered to be intangible personal 
property by the state of the de- 
cedent’s domicile and would there- 
fore be taxable under the inheritance 
tax laws of State “A” regardless of 
where they were situated. 

It is possible that the life insur- 
ance proceeds will escape inheritance 
taxes entirely since in most states 
life insurance proceeds are wholly 
or partially exempt from any in- 
heritance taxation. This is the usual 
case when the proceeds are made 
payable to a named beneficiary other 
than the estate of the insured. If 
payable to the estate of the insured 
the life insurance proceeds would be 
taxable by the state of the decedent’s 
domicile. 

(v) Summer home in State “C.” 
The summer home is real property 
which is taxable by the state where 
it is situated. In this case the sum- 
mer home will be taxable under the 
inheritance tax laws of State “C,” 
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according to the same reasoning that 
applied to “A’s” primary residence 
in State “A.” 

(vi) The automobile in State 
“D.” The automobile in State “D” 
represents tangible personality which 
is normally taxed by the state of 
situs. However, since the automobile 
was in State “D” only temporarily, 
its fixed situs would prevail and it 
would be taxed by State “A.” 


QUESTION 2 


A contract is defined as a 
legally enforceable agreement be- 
tween two or more parties. 

(a) What contracts, if any, are 
required to be in writing or to be 
evidenced by writing in order to 
be “legally enforceable” ? 

(b) Explain the effect of Statutes 
of Limitations on the enforcea- 
bility of contractual obligations. 
(c) Indentify the various forms 
of relief that may be granted an 
injured party in event of a breach 
of contract. 


Answer 


(a) Contracts required to be writ- 
ten or evidenced by writing are 
primarily those falling within the 
statute of frauds of the particular 
state concerned. These are usually 
contracts falling within the following 
classifications : 

1. A contract for the transfer of 
land or of an interest in land. (This 
includes leases extending beyond a 
specified period of time. In most 
states, it involves leases which are 
to run for a period of more than one 
year. ) 

2. A contract for the sale of goods 
where the price exceeds a given 
amount (“$500 or more” in most 
states). 

3. A contract which requires more 
than a year for performance. 

4. A contract in consideration of 
marriage. 

5. A contract whereby one 
promises to answer for the debt 
or default of another (guarantee, 
surety ). 

6. A contract whereby an execu- 
tor or administrator of an estate 
promises to be personally responsible 
for some debt or obligation of the 
estate. 


In addition, any other type of 





contract specifically required to be 
in writing by a particular statute 
must be in that form to be enforcea- 
ble. 

(b) The Statute of Limitations is 
a law which prescribes a time limit 
within which a suit must be com- 
menced after a cause of action arises. 
The purpose of such legislation is to 
prevent delay in bringing action un- 
til long after evidence is lost or im- 
portant witnesses are not available. 

With respect to the enforceability 

of contractual obligations, action 
must be brought within the period 
prescribed in the statute after the 
obligation matures or after cause 
for action arises. Failure to bring 
action within the prescribed period 
would prevent either party to the 
contract from enforcing its terms. 
The prescribed period is not uniform 
in all the states ; however, the usual 
period is six years. 
(c) In the event of a breach of con- 
tract the usual remedy for an in- 
jured party is the common law 
remedy of “money damages.” The 
injured party is permitted to sue to 
recover money damages to cover the 
loss sustained. It is only in relatively 
unusual cases that the equitable 
remedy of specific performance may 
be pursued and obtained. 

This equitable remedy is granted 
the injured party when it is shown 
that the common law remedy of 
money damages is inadequate. For 
example, in cases involving con- 
tracts to sell land or contracts 
to sell a unique item of personal 
property (such as an heirloom or 
stock in a close corporation), the 
buyer may be entitled to have the 
court decree that the seller shall 
specifically perform according to the 
terms of his bargain, 

In cases of this character the 
common law remedy is not con- 
sidered adequate because of the na- 
ture of the subject matter involved. 
Land is by nature unique and has 
an intrinsic value not compensable 
in terms of money ; the same is true 
of a unique chattel not purchasaile 
on the open market. 

Another remedy available to an 
aggrieved party is that of rescission. 
This simply means that under ap- 
propriate circumstances the injured 
party may have himself relieved of 
any obligation/to perform and, of 
course, the other party to the con- 
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tract is similarly relieved. The bar- 
gain is terminated. 


Thus, in the case of a life insur- 
ance policy, if the company discovers 
during the contestable period that 
fraud has been practiced upon them 
by the insured, they can have the 
policy rescinded or terminated, 
thereby relieving themselves of any 
obligation to the beneficiary. 

Still another remedy available to 
an injured party is to procure an 
injunction, This is known as in- 
junctive relief. If one has contracted 
to perform services for another in- 
volving unusual skill or ability and 
during the course of the contract he 
quits and engages with another for 
the same type of service, the ag- 
grieved former employer may have 
the subsequent performance en- 
joined. This means that the court 
will prohibit the employe from per- 
forming for the subsequent em- 
ployer. 

Replevin is another remedy which 
may be exercised by an injured 
party. It is a possessory action. 
When title to personal property rests 
with a particular person and another 
party refuses to deliver the property, 
the title holder may gain possession 
by bringing an action of replevin. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) Several years ago “A” pur- 
chased a fairly large home, as- 
suming the unamortized por- 
tion of a first mortgage that had 
been placed against the home by 
the original purchaser. In order 
to finance the remainder of the 
purchase price, he borrowed $3,- 
000 on the security of a second 
mortgage on the property. The 
holder of the second mortgage 
recently foreclosed by a suit in 
equity and the property is to be 
sold at a foreclosure sale. 

(1) What effect, if any, will this 
foreclosure action of the second 
mortgagee have on the rights of 
the holder of the first mortgage? 
Discuss. 

(2) What rights, if any, will the 
holder of the second mortgage 
have if the property does not 
bring enough at the foreclosure 
sale to liquidate the second mort- 
gage? Discuss. 

(b) Deseribe the various meth- 
ods by which a mortgagee can 
protect his interest in the mort- 
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gaged real property against loss 
by fire and related hazards. 


Answer 


(a) (1) The status of the holder 
of the first mortgage would be un- 
changed. He still has a first lien on 
the property in the amount of the 
mortgage and this has not been im- 
paired by the foreclosure of the 
second mortgage. 

The purchaser of the property at 
the foreclosure sale would receive 
title subject to the first mortgage. 
Since the property is being sold un- 
der foreclosure of a second mort- 
gage, the buyer can receive only as 
good title as that which would be 
received by the foreclosing mortgage 
holder if he should bid in the prop- 
erty himself. 

The proceeds of the sale are 

applied solely to the satisfaction of 
the debt owed the second mortgagee. 
Since the lien of the first mortgagee 
remains unaffected, naturally he is 
entitled to none of the proceeds. If 
the proceeds of the sale exceed the 
amount owed the second mortgagee, 
they should be paid to “A.” 
(2) A debt that is secured by a 
mortgage is a chose in action, 
usually evidenced by a note or a 
bond, for which the mortgagor is 
personally liable. The holder of the 
note or bond secured by the mort- 
gage has the right, upon default, to 
foreclose the mortgage for the pur- 
pose of securing payment of the debt. 
The mortgage is merely a security 
arrangement for the loan. 

Therefore, if the holder of the 

second mortgage does not receive 
enough at the foreclosure sale to 
liquidate the amount of the second 
mortgage he may obtain from the 
court, in most states, a deficiency 
judgment for the difference between 
the amount of the indebtedness and 
the amount actually received at the 
foreclosure sale. Other property of 
the mortgagor may be levied on and 
sold to satisfy the judgment. 
(b) There are four principal meth- 
ods by which a mortgagee can pro- 
tect his interest in the mortgaged 
real property against fire and related 
hazards: 

1. Mortgagee’s policy covering 
his own interest. The mortgagee 
may take out a separate policy of in- 
surance for his own benefit in which 
the mortgagor has no rights. In case 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


of loss, the insurer makes payment 
to the mortgagee and is then subro- 
gated to the rights of the mortgagee 
against the mortgagor. 

2. Assignment of the mortgagor’s 
policy. With the consent of the in- 
surer, the mortgagor may assign his 
insurance policy to the mortgagee. 
From the point of view of the mort- 
gagee, this method has the weak- 
ness of giving the mortgagee only 
such rights as the mortgagor pos- 
sesses at the time of the assignment. 
Violations or misrepresentations 
might void the policy, and in many 
states the mortgagee would then ob- 
tain a valueless piece of paper. 

3. Endorsement of “loss payable 
clause.” The mortgagor’s policy may 
be endorsed to include the so- 
called “loss payable clause,” stipu- 
lating words to the effect that “loss, 
if any, payable to mortgagee, as his 
interest may appear.” In some states 
such an endorsement renders the 


mortgagee an appointee and repre- 
sentative of the mortgagor to receive 
the insurance money. Under this in- 
terpretation, no method could afford 
the mortgagee less protection than 
the loss payable clause, since it sub- 
jects him to all the defenses available 
against the mortgagor, without the 
rights of the latter. 

In other states, the endorsement 
of a loss payable clause creates an 
unconditional, independent contract 
between the insurance company and 
the mortgagee. When thus inter- 
preted, this method cannot be sur- 
passed. Since the mortgagee is not 
bound by the conditions of the policy, 
the acts of the mortgagor cannot be 
set up as a defense against him, and 
yet he possesses all the rights of the 
mortgagor. 

4. The “standard mortgagee 
clause.” Of all the methods of pro- 
tecting the mortgagee’s interest, most 
prevalent, because of its general ef- 
fectiveness, is the endorsement on 
the mortgagor’s policy of a “standard 
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mortgagee clause.” The clause pro 
vides that any loss or damage shal 
be payable to the mortgagee as hi 
interest may appear, and the insur 
ance with respect to the interest o 
the mortgagee will not be invalidate 
by any act or policy violation on thi 
part of the mortgagor. 

The only obligations assumed by 
the mortgagee are to pay the pre 
mium, if not paid by the mortgagor 
and to notify the company of an 
change in ownership or increases 0 
hazard within the knowledge of thd 
mortgagee. Insurance companie 
provide this favorable treatment be 
cause they recognize the mortgagee’: 
right to protection, the latter’s ina 
bility to control the acts of their 
debtors, and the usual excellence of 
mortgagees as moral risks. 


















QUESTION 4 


(a and b) Explain the nature 
and effect of the various provi- 
sions in life insurance contracts 
which are concerned with mis- 
representation, concealment, or 
fraud by persons applying for 
insurance coverage. 

(c) Describe briefly the various 
ways in which the complete own- 
ership of a life insurance con- 
tract can be vested in a person 
other than the insured. 


Answer 


(a and b) The incontestable clause 
provides a kind of special “statute of 
limitations” for life insurance con- 
tracts. An insurer must contest the 
policy within a limited period of 
time, usually one or two years, or 
forfeit its right thereafter to question 
the truthfulness and materiality of 
the insured’s representations. ‘The 
effect of the incontestable clause is to 
limit the insurance company’s right 
to protect itself against fraud, miis- 
representation or concealment. 

The clause protects the policy: § M 
holder and the beneficiary against § inser 





any attempt to set the policy aside § © © 
The impracticability of assembling § State 
evidence and witnesses many years § than 
after issuance of the policy is clear. tion. 
Defense against fraud is especially tion 
difficult if it must be made by a bene- J "ac 
ficiary after the death of an insured § Vide 
now accused of fraud. The incon- § and 
testable clause is particularly valua- § Co": 
ble to the beneficiary in preventing § ‘we 

For 
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News 


lelayed settlement resulting from 
ong and tedious court action. 

The misstatement of age clause 
provides a simple method for cor- 
ecting an error in the stated age 

f the applicant made at the time of 
application for the policy. Such mis- 
statement may involve either an un- 
derstatement or an overstatement of 
he insured’s correct age. The clause 
states that any error or inaccuracy 
in stating the age of the insured shall 
be adjusted by payment under the 
provisions of the policy of such 
amount as the premium actually paid 
would have purchased if the age had 
been correctly stated. 

‘he effect of this clause is to 
establish, as a matter of contractual 
right, a specific means of adjusting 
the policy for a mutual mistake of 
fact. If the misstatement is dis- 
covered during the lifetime of the 
insured, the accepted practice in 
most companies is to adjust the face 
amount of insurance to the amount 
which the current premium would 
purchase at the correct age. 

A second and more common situa- 
tion is one where the misstatement 
of age is discovered at the time of 
settling the death claim. The effect 
of the clause at this time is the same 
—the amount of insurance is ad- 
justed to equal the amount that the 
premiums paid would have pur- 
chased at the correct age. If the 
misstatement of age is discovered 
after the case is closed and the pro- 
ceeds of the policy paid, the effect 
of the clause is not changed. 

The life insurance company (or 
the beneficiary) would have a valid 
claim for the amount of over-pay- 
ment (or under-payment) of the 
proceeds, depending upon the in- 
sured’s correct age. Such a latent 
claim for a change in the face amount 
of the policy, of course, would be 
subject to any statute of limitations 
which might exist. 

Many companies have voluntarily 
inserted a provision in their policies 
to exclude from consideration all 
statements of the applicant other 
than those contained in the applica- 
tion. Such a provision is in recogni- 
tion of the entire-contract statutes 
enacted by most states which pro- 
vide, in substance, that the policy 
and the application attached thereto 
constitute the entire contract be- 
tween the parties. 
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These statutes have been inter- 
preted by the courts to exclude all 
representations of the insured other 
than those contained in the applica- 
tion attached to the policy. The effect 
of such a provision in the policy 
gives further assurance to the policy- 
holder that his company will not at- 
tempt to charge him with knowledge 
of its contract, its by-laws, etc. 

This agreement also rules out all 
written or oral statements which may 
have been made prior to formation 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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of the contract and not incorporated 
therein. In cases of litigation con- 
cerning the validity of the contract 
or a claim arising thereunder only 
the policy and the application may be 
used as evidence. 


The delivery-in-good-health clause 
applies in cases when a conditional 
receipt has not been given, and states 
that the applicant must be in good 
health at the time of the delivery of 
the policy. This clause in effect sets 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


forth a condition precedent to the 
taking effect of a valid contract of 
insurance, Courts have held that ap- 
parent good health is not enough, 
nor belief on the part of the applicant 
that he is in good health, but that 
the applicant must be in actual good 
health. 

The insurer’s obligation is thus 
not made dependent upon willful 


fraud or misrepresentation, but upon 
whether or not the insured’s health 
was good, A suit by the company to 
set aside a contract of insurance 
where the applicant was not in good 
health at the time of delivery must 
be brought within the contestable 
period, however. 

Minor illnesses which usually will 
not result in serious consequences 
are not construed to mean the 
absence of good health. The effect of 
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Accident and Health 


(No. 1 in a series) 


A pro in 
his profession 


This man is more than just a 
member of a profession. He’s a 
professional. 


He’s the BMA career repre- 
sentative. He aspires to be an 
authority in his field—with a full 
line of personal insurance pro- 
tection—life, accident and health; 
hospitalization, major medical ex- 
pense, group plans. 

He can be an authority because 
he and his company can make 
him one. How? With special aids 
like the BMA Daily Reference 
Course, BMA advanced training 
programs, sales clinics and insur- 
ance seminars. 

He’s backed in his professional- 
ism by an effective newspaper 
insurance advertising program — 
local ads which include his name. 
It’s really national advertising on 
a local level. 

And it works. It helps make 
the BMA representative profes- 
sionally successful. 


Business MEn’s AssuURANCE 


Home Office: BMA Building, Kansas City 41, Missouri 


e Major Medical Expense 
e Group Plans . Annulties 


the good health clause is to provide 
protection for the insurance company 
against the subsequent deterioration 
in the health of the applicant before 
delivery of the policy. 

Life insurance policies contain a 
provision to the effect that only cer- 
tain designated officers of the com- 
pany have the power to make or 
modify any contract of insurance, or 
to extend the time for paying a pre- 
mium, and that the company shall 
not be bound by any promise or rep- 
resentation made by any agent or 
person other than the duly desig- 
nated officers of the company. This 
limitation on the agent’s authority 
serves as a proper communication to 
the public of the limitations on the 
power of both special agents and 
company officers. The insurer, of 
course, can waive any of the condi- 
tions precedent to a valid life insur- 
ance policy. 

The suicide clause in a life insur- 
ance policy excludes for a stated 
period suicide “while sane or in- 
sane,” from coverage and limits the 
liability of the insurer to a return of 
premiums paid on the contract. The 
exclusion runs for a limited period, 
such as one or two years. The clause 
is designed to reduce the uncer- 
tainties, arising out of conflicting 
court decisions, concerning the right 
of the beneficiary to recover in case 
of suicide by the insured. 

The clause also protects the in- 
surance company and its policy- 
holders against the higher costs 
which would result if claims were 
paid on policies purchased in con- 
templation of self-destruction. The 
time limitation protects innocent 
beneficiaries from being deprived of 
needed proceeds when self-destruc- 
tion was not the intent of the in- 
sured at the inception of the contract. 
(c) There are five principal ways 
in which the complete ownership of 
a life insurance contract can be 
vested in a person other than the 
insured. 

1. The person having an insurable 
interest in the life of another may 
purchase, own and be the bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy on 
that person’s life. Commercial rela- 
tionships which might give rise to 
an insurable interest would include 
the interest of a partner in his part- 
ner’s life, the interest of a close cor- 
poration stockholder in a_ fellow 
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stockholder’s life, the interest of an 
employer in the life of an officer or 
employee and the interest of a credi- 
tor in the life of his debtor. 

A surety has an insurable interest 
in the life of his principal. Anyone 
being supported by another has an 
insurable interest in that person’s 
life. In any of the above situations, 
as well as in others, the person pos- 
sessing the insurable interest could 
purchase and own all rights in a life 
insurance policy on the life of an- 
other. 

2. Complete ownership of a life 
insurance contract can be vested in 
a person other than the insured by 
means of an absolute assignment. 
Such an assignment is intended to 
transfer to the assignee all the 
policyowner’s rights. When the 
transaction is completed, the original 
policyowner will have no further in- 
terest in the policy. 

In the event an absolute assign- 
ment of a life insurance policy is 
used for the purpose of collateral to 
secure an indebtedness, the assign- 
ment will be construed as a collateral 
assignment. Such an assignment does 
not vest complete ownership of the 
policy in the assignee, since it trans- 
fers to the assignee only such rights 
as are necessary to secure to the as- 
signee the repayment of the debt. 

3. At the death of a policyowner, 
other than the insured, complete 
ownership of a life insurance con- 
tract may be transferred to another 
through the will of the deceased, the 
intestacy laws of the particular state, 
or under the terms of the policy. 

4. In most states, the wording of 
the law granting life insurance 
exemption from creditors’ claims is 
broad enough to exempt cash values 
as well as proceeds. In a few states, 
however, in which the policy is not 
protected by statutes, the rights of 
creditors to the proceeds or cash 
values of life insurance would be 
governed by either common law or 
in the case of bankruptcy, by the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

Therefore, in those states in which 
life insurance proceeds or cash 
values are not protected by exemp- 
tion statutes an involuntary transfer 
of the policy to the insured’s credi- 

tors might result from court order 
or creditor attachment. 

5. Complete ownership of a life 
insurance contract can also be vested 
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2nd Billion in 5 years 


Ww" the delivery of 
a policy on June 
16th, the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany passed the $2 billion 
mark of life insurance in 
force. The significant fact is 
that our second billion was 
written in less than 5 years, 
while the first billion took 
73 years. 

That’s a tribute to the fast- 
growing importance of life 
insurance . . . and the fast- 
rising “Star of the North.” 
In size, the Minnesota Mu- 
tual now ranks among the 
top 4% of all life insurance 
companies. 

We are big enough to be 
important in the industry . . . 
flexible enough to give our 
field force and policyholders 
individual service. 











Victory Square 


Our formula for Success 
is just this. 1) Thoroughly 
organized sales methods. 2) 
Tested and proven presenta- 
tions to fit specific life situa- 
tions. 3) Convincing visual 
sales aids to trigger every 
presentation. 4) Home office 
people who go into the field 
to give shirt-sleeve help. 5) 
A higher-pay incentive con- 
tract with an unusual com- 
bination of persistency fees. 


The Agent-Minded 


Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company” - 


St. Paul, Minnesota 








in a person other than the insured by 
means of an ownership clause. Such 
a clause resembles an absolute as- 
signment in many respects, but it 
may provide that the insured shall 
be the owner in the absence of a 
contrary provision. The application 
for the policy may request that the 
insured’s wife or other third party 
be named as owner. It is important 
that the policy provisions be care- 
fully examined where a clause of 
this type is used. 


The rights of the _ so-called 
“owner” may be limited to the rights 
which the insured himself might 
have exercised during his lifetime 
and those rights may expire with the 
death of the insured. If the insured 
could not have received the death 
benefit payable under the policy, the 
third party owner may likewise not 
be entitled to receive that death 
benefit unless he has designated him- 
self as beneficiary under the policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


The irrevocable beneficiary desig- 
nation has sometimes been used in 
the mistaken belief that sole owner- 
ship would be placed in the bene- 
ficiary. However, in most states the 
exercise of the pre-maturity rights 
under the policy must be joined in 
by the insured, because the insured 
has not given up all incidents of 
ownership by merely naming an 
irrevocable beneficiary. Therefore, 
an irrevocable beneficiary designa- 
tion will usually result in vesting 
something less than complete owner- 
ship of a‘life insurance contract in 
the irrevocable beneficiary. 


QUESTION 5 


“A” and “B” entered into a 
written agreement whereby “B,” 
in return for a specified salary to 
be paid by “A,” was appointed 
*A’s” agent for one year with 
prescribed powers and duties. 
Six months after the agreement 
was made, “A,” without legal 
cause, paid “B” all salary due for 
the first six months and notified 
him that the agency relationship 
was terminated. At the same 
time “A” published newspaper 
notices of this fact and sent, by 
registered mail, a copy of the 
notice to all persons who had had 
previous dealings with “B” as 
“*A’s” agent. 

(a and b) Explain carefully the 
rights and obligations of (1) 
“A.” (2) “B,” and (3) third 
parties with whom “B” continues 
to deal purportedly as “A’s” rep- 
resentative. 

(c) Under what circumstances, 
if any, does an agent, though en- 
gaged in transactions on behalf 
of his principal, incur personal 
liability to third parties? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer 


(a and b) Either “A” or “B” has 
full power to terminate the agency 
agreement if he desires to do so, al- 
though neither possesses a right to 
do this. Wrongful termination of the 
agency agreement by “A” subjects 
him to a suit for damages by “B.” 
“A” has the obligation as principal 
to notify all third parties, who have 
learned of the existence of the 
agency, of its termination. Those 
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persons who have previously relied 
upon the agency by dealing with 
“B” must actually receive notice of 
the termination. Others who have 
never previously dealt with “B,” but 
who knew of the agency agreement, 
must be given public notice, such as 
by newspaper advertising. 

“A” has the right to avoid any ob- 
ligations created by “B’s” dealings 
with third parties who have been 
notified of the termination of the 
agency agreement and to have “B” 
enjoined from holding himself out 
to be an agent of “A.” If “B” has 
made contracts with third parties 
while purporting to act as “A’s” 
agent, “A” has the right to ratify 
those contracts and to receive the 
benefits which would accrue to “A” 
under those contracts; if “B” con- 
tinues to misrepresent his agency 
status after it has been terminated 
by “A,” the latter has the right to be 
indemnified for any damages suf- 
fered because of “B’s” misrepre- 
sentations. 


It is the duty of “A,” the principal, 
to employ “B,” the agent, in ac- 
cordance with their agreement and to 
pay “B” the agreed compensation. 
Therefore, “A” is obligated to pay 
“B” the agreed salary for the re- 
mainder of the year or to compen- 
sate “B”’ to the extent of the damages 
actually sustained by “B.” 


Conversely, “B” has the right to 
receive the remainder of his year’s 
salary agreed upon or be compen- 
sated for damages actually sustained. 

If “B” enforces this right he is 
obligated to deduct from the com- 
pensation called for in the agreement 
the amount of any compensation he 
has been able to earn in a like posi- 
tion during the balance of the year. 
Under such circumstances, “B” is ob- 
ligated to exercise reasonable dili- 
gence in attempting to find other 
work of a similar nature. 

Although “B” is not required to 
seek employment in a new locality 
or to do work of a different or lower 
character, he is obligated to accept 
work of a like kind provided it is 
available in his own locality. As 
security for the amount due “B” as 
salary or damages, “B” has the right 
to place a lien on any assets which 
he holds belonging to “A.” 

If “B” continues to represent him- 
self as “A’s” agent, ““B” may be held 
liable to third parties for any dam- 





ages caused by such misrepresenta- 
tions. At the termination of the 
agency “B” must make a proper ac- 
counting to “A” for any money or 
property entrusted to him by “A” or 
received from third parties for the 
benefit of “A,” and all records show- 
ing receipts and expenditures by 
“B” in fulfilling his agency duties 
should be turned over to “A” so that 
this complete accounting may be 
rendered. Third parties are per- 
mitted to demand performance of 
contracts obtained by “B” and 
ratified by “A.” 

After receiving notice of the ter- 
mination of the agency agreement 
third parties are obligated to avoid 
further dealings with “B” acting as 
agent for “A.” If any third party re- 
lies upon the continuation of the 
agency to his detriment after having 
received notice of its termination, he 
has no cause of action against the 
principal. 

(c) An agent engaged in trans- 
actions on behalf of his principal, 
may become personally liable to third 
persons if he (i) lacks authority to 
make the contract, or the principal 
lacks capacity, and if the third party 
is unaware of the agent’s lack of 
authority, or the principal’s lack of 
capacity; (ii) injures the third 
party by his negligent or otherwise 
tortious conduct while acting either 
within or outside the scope of his 
authority or employment; (iii) 
enters a contract with the third party 
on behalf of the principal without 
revealing the identity of his principal 
even though he is at the time acting 
within the scope of his authority ; 
(iv) executes and delivers a negotia- 
ble instrument or a sealed instru- 
ment which does not reveal the 
identity of his principal even though 
the agent is acting within the scope 
of his authority and even though the 
true identity of the principal is 
known to the person to whom the 
instrument is delivered; (v) exe- 
cutes a contract in which he mani- 
fests an intention to be either in- 
dividually and primarily liable, or 
jointly liable with his principal, or 
liable as guarantor of his principal’s 
obligation ; or (vi) enters a contract 
with his principal to perform some act 
for the benefit of a third party under 
such circumstances that the third 
party is entitled to recover as third- 
party donee or creditor beneficiary. 
(To be continued) 
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Reserve Life’s new and exclusive “Direct Mail Guide” is ready for release. Its content covers 
is good telephone technique, objections and answers, motivators to build sales presentations, new 
the letters that will draw a higher percentage of inquiries both from repliers and non-repliers alike, 
ll and other prospecting and sales aids not usu- 
ni- . ee - e Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
“dl ally found in similar books. It is available Reserve Life insurance Compeny 
ie exclusively to' Reserve Life’s general agents, Delies 2, Texas 
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“a or [] Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 
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FLOYD A. ROSENFELT 
General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


O BUILD AND MAINTAIN a strong 
oe, a definite formula of 
training and supervision must be fol- 
lowed. A general agent or manager 
must be completely dedicated to the 
job that lies ahead. Otherwise, the 
job will be full of disappointments 
and headaches. For some men, 
building and maintaining a success- 
ful life insurance agency is a most 
thrilling and interesting job. For 
these men it offers a great challenge. 
Much satisfaction comes to them in 
watching other men climb to higher 
production levels. In fact, the thrill 
and satisfaction that comes to a gen- 
eral agent or manager from this 
source should be recognized as part 
of his compensation. 


What Is the Problem? 


Before we examine a successful 
formula or procedure for building a 
strong and profitable agency, we first 
must recognize that a problem does 
exist in many agencies today. For 
instance, in the past twelve months 
I have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine, production-wise, nearly fifty 
agencies from six different top 
companies in our business. Many of 
these agencies have substantial pro- 
duction records. The annual pro- 
duction ranged from $3,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 a year. 

An agency that produces a sub- 
stantial volume of business each year 
is not necessarily a profitable agency 
for the manager or the company. 
As an example, one agency in this 
group with nineteen full-time men 
has ten men paying for less than 
$150,000 in the first seven months 
of this year. During this period of 
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time these ten men have produced 
only 14% of the agency’s volume. 
Another agency with twenty-one 
full-time men has seventeen agents 
producing 36% of the agency’s busi- 
ness. Thirteen of these agents have 
paid for less than fifteen cases in 
seven months. Another agency with 
twenty-five men has a total produc- 
tion of a little better than $4,000,000 
in the first seven months of this year. 


Ask These Questions 


These illustrations represent a 
cross-section of about 85% of these 
fifty agencies. One must remember 
that these agencies were chosen from 
twenty-five different cities from New 
York to Los Angeles. Every man- 
ager should ask himself these ques- 
tions : 

1. How profitable is my agency? 

2. What percentage of my full-time 
men have difficulty making a living? 
3. Does dissatisfaction stem from in- 
dividuals that are in a low income 
bracket ? 

4. Last but not least, in this day of 
inflation what does it cost me to keep 
a man that has an annual production 
of less than $300,000 or has a new 
premium volume of less than 


$10,000 a year? 


Poor Investment 


It has been my experience that an 
agent that does not represent a 
profitable unit in the organization is, 
also, in many cases a poor invest- 
ment for the home office. 

There is considerable room for 
improvement in many agencies. 
Quality business, plus reasonable 
volume, produces the necessary 
profit in which agent and manager 
are so vitally interested. Where are 








SUPERVISION 
FOR SUCCESS 


we to begin in bringing about an 
improvement in this situation? 

The following formula has been 
used in building a substantial and 
profitable agency in Toledo. As evi- 
dence that the formula really works, 
this agency was started from scratch 
twelve years ago with approximately 
$8,000,000 of business in force. 
From that time the agency has risen 
from seventy-sixth to ninth (in 
1956) in volume of business and has 
a net increase of over $42,000,000 
of new business. Last year, with 
twelve men, the Toledo agency paid 
for $9,600,000 with an average pro- 
duction of $774,000 and is well on 
the way this year for $10,000,000. 
There are four members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, three of 
them raised under this formula, and 
six men paying between $500,000 
and $700,000 this year. Two of the 
Round Table men paid for a million 
their first year. 

There are some things that we feel 
contributed substantially to the suc- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervision for Success—Continued 


cessful operation of this organiza- 
tion: 


1. Most of our agents are recom- 
mended by men within our own 
ranks. 

2. Careful selection is made from a 
fairly large group of prospects. 

3. Ten days of intensive training 
known as “boot training.” 

This ten days of clinical work in the 


office gives a new man additional 
confidence in himself. During this 
period we insist upon a memorized 
sales talk built around simple pro- 
gramming, memorization of a defi- 
nite prospecting talk, fundamentals 
of the use of the rate book, program 
of the new agent’s own life insurance, 
and a thorough drill on the philos- 
ophy of selling. 

In addition to the boot training, 
about 80% of the following four 
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weeks is spent in the field with the 
general agent or supervisor accom- 
panying the new agent. The Toledo 
agency is fortunate in that no super- 
visor participating in the training or 
brokerage business pays for less than 
a half million personal business. One 
supervisor is thirty years old and 
a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. In my opinion it is 
very important to have a strong 
training staff that carries consider- 
able prestige in the selling field. The 
only exception to this rule is that 
the general agent writes a very small 
amount of personal business—most 
of his personal business is passed 
on to first-year men starting in the 
business. 
This supervised type of early train- 
ing gives a good picture of the new 
agent’s weaknesses, so that~ definite 
steps can be taken at once to 
strengthen them. Most men fail, not 
because of themselves, but because of 
the plan they use. 
4. Morning meetings. 
In his first three years of training 
each agent is required to attend 
morning meetings which start at 
8:30 and run for thirty minutes. 
These meetings probably produce 
greater dividends in our shop than 
any other one thing. In addition to 
giving the agent an early start for 
the day, they are responsible for the 
general agent and supervisors being 
to work on time. That alone would 
probably be worth the effort! 
Many have asked the question, 
“What do you use for material for 
these meetings?” Strange as it may 
seem, we always have an abundance 
of material to use, such as: 


Drilling for approaches 

Rehearsing sales talks 

Closing ideas 

Motivation 

Telephone technique 

Practicing punch lines in creating 
interest 

Rehearsal of motivating stories 


Reviewing important cases of th: 
previous day 


5. Motivating book. 


The motivating book is an important 
tool used by many of our men in the 
agency. It consists of many differ 
ent types of motivating material 
such as the picture policy, the sav- 
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ings bank book, the ten angles of 
a good investment, why men are 
interested in saving, charts showing 
save-and-create versus create-and- 
save, and other motivating material 
that the agent develops himself. 

6. Daily time control records. 
These reports are submitted to the 
general agent’s office each Monday 
morning. Each man is required to 
list an inventory on page one of 
cases totaling six times what he 
needs in submitted business for the 
week, and each man is checked on 
Monday to determine whether there 
are sufficient prospects for this in- 
ventory. Letters are written to every 
man, primarily offering him en- 
couragement by bringing out the 
strong points he developed in the 
previous week. Of course, there is 
always room for some constructive 
criticism. 


Perfect Days 


7. Balanced program of action cards. 
The seventeen columns on this card 
provide a thirty-day accumulation of 
daily field activity including calls, 
contacts with new prospects, prog- 
ress contacts, closing interviews, 
service calls, field hours, luncheon 
appointments, planning the next 
day’s work, number of evening calls, 
number of hours of study, and num- 
ber of sales. If the minimum of ten 
of these columns is made in one day, 
it is Classified as a perfect day. Par 
on this card is thirteen perfect days 
a month. 

8. Monthly work sheets. 

This sheet provides plenty of space 
for prospects, names to call, people 
to close, and running totals of sub- 
mitted business. This sheet assists 
the agent in keeping himself organ- 
ized in his daily work program. 

9. “Monday’s message.” 

This weekly bulletin, published for 
the agency staff, lists each man’s 
submitted and paid-for business for 
the week and for the month. 

10. Monthly bulletin. 

Providing complete production to- 
tals for the month and year for 
every man, pictures of the two lead- 
ing agents are utilized—the leader 
in production for the month and the 
second-place man. 


Advanced Study 
11. Bi-monthly meetings. 
Four-hour meetings on the second 
Monday for each bi-monthly gather- 
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ing are set aside solely for advanced 
underwriting study. These meetings 
are conducted by the leading pro- 
ducers of the agency. Preparations 
are made in advance by notifying 
each leader at least thirty days in 
advance of his assignment. 

12. Monthly clinics. 

These meetings are purely clinical 
and the subject matter is prepared 
to fit first, second and third year 
men. Rehearsals on sales talks, ap- 
proaches and prospecting are a few 
of the subjects used in these clinics. 
We believe there is a minimum of 


six important items that a life insur- 
ance salesman must train to do well: 
1. Be highly skilled in prospecting. 
2. Develop a good telephone tech- 
nique, 
3. Develop the art of creating inter- 
est. 
4. Master a good sales talk, prefer- 
ably in simple programming. 
5. Be skillful in closing. 
6. Develop the art of getting settle- 
ment with application. 

There is no one best method in 
building an agency, but build we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervision for Success—Continued 


must! Any success that the Toledo 
agency may have had in the past 
ten years possibly can be summed 
up in two words—organized activ- 
ity. Many general agents and man- 
agers have said, when this formula 
was offered: “It may work for you, 
but we couldn’t use it at our agency.” 
Most of us will agree that honest 
effort is not lost, but it must be 
distributed so it is thoroughly 
blended with intelligent application. 

My mother taught me a valuable 
lesson early in life—that it requires 
the right temperature to bake a cake ; 
but the proper oven temperature 
alone is not sufficient. It takes meas- 
uring and blending of many ingredi- 
ents to produce a delectable cake. 
Leave out one small ingredient, such 
as -baking powder, and the final 
result would not be pleasing. The 
same is true in building an agency— 
it takes many ingredients to produce 
a successful organization. Boot train- 
ing and morning meetings alone do 
not present the answer. Agencies, 
as well as individuals, are built from 
thousands of habits, and it takes 





constant feeding of these habits to 
produce a well balanced and healthy 
organization. 

This is not an easy formula to fol- 
low, but it does produce attractive 
dividends, In 1956 the first, second 
and third year agents in the Toledo 
agency produced $3,958,740: 


First-year agents $ 851,800 
Second-year agents 2,274,190 
Third-year agents 832,750 


The following figures summarize the 

formula’s success in 1956: 

Agency average size policy $12,840 

Average annual premium per pol- 
icy $400.86 

Average annual premium $31.22 

First-year lapse rate 2.4% 

Second-year lapse rate 1.8% 

After second-year lapse rate 2.8% 

Total preventable termination rate 


2.6% 





SPECIAL LEADERS CLUB 


BERKSHIRE LIFE, which established 
a separate brokerage division under 
superintendent of agencies Lyman 
R. Whelan two years ago, has taken 
another step in the same direction 


with the organization of a special 
leaders’ club for general insurance 
men only. The firm believes that 
this may be the first time any life 
company has given such formal 
recognition to its leading general 
insurance men. Called the Broker- 
age Triangle Club, it will have a 
different set of qualification rules 
from its companion Triangle Club 
for the company’s career agents. 
Recognizing that the different type 
of operation of the general insurance 
business influences the character of 
life insurance production, Berkshire 
has lowered the case requirement for 
qualification and raised the amount 
of required premium proportionately 
for the new club. General insurance 
men ‘will continue to be eligible, as 
in the past, for the company’s two 
top honor organizations—the Presi- 
dent’s Club and Vice President’s 
Club—on an equal basis with all 
Berkshire’s representatives. The 
first meeting of the new club will be 
held in Washington, D. C. next 
February. The agenda for this meet- 
ing will be designed around the spe- 
cial interests of general insurance 
men. 
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The DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING . . . and SELLING! JUST PUBLISHED! 


BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of insurance, provides you with a 
series of charts which allow you to make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items 
of financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful and thorough analysis 
according to BEST’S long acknowledged standards of high performance and quality are the 
yardstick for measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable form the essential points of 
comparable interest in each company’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus funds, policy reserves 
and reserve basis, premium and total operating income, death benefits, total 
paid policyholders, net operating gain, insurance written and in force, and 
significant operating ratios for past three years. 


ALFRED: M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Makes Life Insurance Easier to Sell 
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State Mutuat’s New Client-Building Rider Provides Valuable Options for Purchase of 
Additional Coverage at Future Dates at Standard Rates Without Evidence of Insurability 





CAN LEAD TO AS MUCH AS $60,000 OF EXTRA SALES 





Here is a life insurance idea with sales power 
designed to help YOU capture a larger slice of a 
constantly growing younger age market (ages 0 
to 39). State Mutual Guaranteed Insurability 
Rider enables a policyholder to increase his 
coverage as needs and earnings grow regardless 
of any change in his health or occupation. Perfect 
for young doctors, interns, dentists, college stu- 


Mail coupon today for full information on 
State Mutual’s new Guaranteed Insurability 





dents, owners of small businesses, and young 
executives. A natural for juveniles. 


Puts broker in better position to sell basic policy 
and provides built-in sales opportunities when 
option dates arrive. Sets up a possible EXTRA 


sale every three years from ages 25 through 40.. 


A DYNAMIC SALES TOOL for Brokers. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Rider — designed to make life insurance 5 
easier to sell. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Please send me full information on your new client- 
building Guaranteed Insurability Rider. 
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Creative Thinking—from page 23 


give every idea the green light, for 
the aim is quantity. You get good 
ideas only by having a lot of ideas. 

And the way to get lots of ideas 
is by asking yourself questions. At 
the end of the article is a checklist 
of such questions. Not all apply to 
all problems, but a list like this acts 
as a spur to get you to think of your 
own. 

If you made a record of any 
“sudden solutions” to this problem, 
now is the time to bring them in. 
They may give you more ideas. Set 
a quota. Go after ten, then five more, 
then five more. And go back over 
the questions, back over the ideas 
you've already thought up. You'll 
come up with more ideas. Don’t 
give up. Don’t be half-hearted. Ex- 
ercise in piling up ideas increases 
your ability to pile them up. 


Use Incubation 


At the end of your allotted time, 
stop. If it’s a particularly difficult 
problem, forget it for a day or two. 
Your mind will keep perking on it. 
More solutions will oceur to you. 
Add them to your list. 

This all sounds like a lot of work 
—and at times it is. But most of 
our problems are relatively easy of 
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solution. So in actual practice, cre- 
ative problem-solving isn’t as pedes- 
trian as I am making it sound. 

You'll do what all creative people 
do—you'll start thinking up solu- 
tions while you're focusing your aim, 
while you're getting the facts, while 
you're analyzing and simplifying. 
You may pick your time and place, 
sit down, and in two minutes have 
the ideas you need. 


Put the Ideas Together 


Go over your list of ideas, looking 
for ways to combine them to make 
better ideas. 

If, in your analysis of the prob- 
lem, you broke it into two, three, or 
more units, take the solutions to 
each unit and put them all together 
to see what they look like. 

At this point—and for the first 
time—you judge the ideas. You 
bring the cold light of day to bear 
on them. But don’t ask “will this 
idea work?” Instead, ask “Could 
I make this idea work ?” 

You'll throw away most of the 
ideas, most likely. But don’t regard 
them as useless. One you threw 
away may be the one that led you 
to think of one you kept. 

That’s why quantity of ideas is 
so important. It stands to reason, 
and experience bears this out, that 
if you've got twenty ideas you've 
got a better chance of having a good 
one than if you have only five ideas 
to choose from. 

D. Try the idea selected 

The final step, of course, is to try 
out the best ideas. This is what all 
the other steps have been for. This 
is the crucial test that will determine 
whether the idea is good or no good. 
If it works, it is good. And if it 
doesn’t, it isn’t. Ideas should be 
rated, it seems to me, by the results 
they help you produce. 

To my mind, what determines 
how good an insurance salesman a 
man is, is how much insurance he 
sells and how well it stays on the 
books. How much he knows about 
insurance is not the criterion by 
which to judge him as an insurance 
salesman. Knowledge of insurance 
is of tremendous importance and has 
a great bearing upon his success. 
Knowledge in any field ranks high 
in the scale of importance. But 
knowledge in itself is not enough. 
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portant than knowledge.” 

And if you are not satisfied with 
the results, go back and attack the 
problem again. It’s perseverance in 
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verance in selling, that pays off. Checklist 
That, then, is the modern ap- 
proach to creative thinking—or crea-J 
Use? Do 


tive problem-solving, which is prob- 
ably a better name for it. 

There are some people who feel 
that it’s hard work and not ideas 
that counts. But in reality, there’s 
no conflict between ideas on the one 
hand and hard work on the other. 
From what I’ve seen, few people 
succeed without working harder 
than the next man. 


seit? V 


More Productive 


So if you apply this approach, it 
won't cut down on your work but 
you will get some ideas that will 
help you make your work more pro- 
ductive. 

The individual salesman can use 
creative thinking to help solve his 
own individual problems. If there is 
nothing he can honestly call a prob- 
lem, he can still use it to find better 
ways of prospecting, better ways of 
making the approach, better ways of 
building the need, of presenting the 
benefits, of answering objections and 
so on. 

Agency managers can use it in 
agency meetings—use it as a group 
in brainstorming sessions, to pile up 
ideas on common problems. 

And here’s how to get some free 
material on how to do it. Write to 
Alex Osborn, Creative Education 
Foundation, 1614 Rand Building, 
Buffalo 3. You will receive a co») 
of a manual on brainstorming, 4 
reprint of the chapter on brainstori- B@'@"8 
ing the book “Applied Imaginatio:.,” What 
written by Alex Osborn, and a |:st the o1 
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Three things can be gotten from 


ity!) Many useful ideas, 
ity¥2) a feeling of “togetherness” 
ithin the group (It’s been found 
Bhat group brainstorming does won- 
Hers ior morale—everyone feels he’s The only way 
bart of the team), and 


3) practice in thinking up ideas. to grow US .. 
Since this method reaches out 
‘iungrily for ideas, and since it seeks 
‘Bdeas from all levels rather than a 
ew, | am sure that many new and 
ruitiul solutions to our problem 
oul! be developed, 

















Checklist of Questions to Increase 
Flow of Ideas 
Tea- 
rob-Quse? Do I have anything I could 
ise to help solve this problem? 
Vhat do I have? How can I use it? 
deas§How else can I use it? When can I 
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itt bip es? with REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
ther, Borrow? What is there like this that 
ople could give me an idea? Who else 
mas this problem? What did he do 
bout it? What about fields other 
han insurance selling? Do they 
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were eliminated? Can anything be 
done faster? Suppose something 
were split up? What if it were more 
compact? How about separating 


this from that ? Reverse? What about the opposite ? HEART CLAIMS HIGH 
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When does an event become a tradition? In 
the summer of 1934 a party of leading N/W 
National agents was invited to enjoy four 
days of fishing and good fellowship with the 
company’s top officers at Basswood Lake on 
the Minnesota-Ontario border. This year 
the 25th annual Basswood fishing party was 
attended by 20 fieldmen from 11 states, 
ranging from men relatively new in the 
business to MDRT members with decades 
of experience. This yearly opportunity for 
healthy exchange of views and for recreation 
in the pine-clad border lakes country has 
long since become a valuable and cherished 
tradition—one more reason for the high 
regard in which our agents hold the N/W 
National franchise and things it represents. 
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INSERTING-MAILING MACHINE 


All mailing steps from initial paper 
gathering right to the mail bag have been 
integrated into one automatic, continuous, 
labor-saving operation by Office Dynamics 
Corp. The unit provides for paper gather- 
ing (feeding-collating), folding, nesting, in- 
serting, sealing, counting, error detection- 
correction, postal metering or indicia im- 
printing, and stacking and delivery to mail 
bag in a single, synchronized, one-person 
operation at adjustable speeds up to six 
thousand completed envelopes per hour. 
Folding and nesting can be omitted en- 
tirely or by-passed, and the unit can be 
used independently as a folder or as a 
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office efficiency 


folder and nester, preparing inserts for 
later insertion. Although the machine is 
automatic, manual feed positions are pro- 
vided for feeding varying numbers of both 
sheets and enclosures in automatic or 
semi-automatic operation. It is designed to 
handle all the most commonly used sizes 
and types of commercial and cfficial en- 
velopes and sheets up to 9” by 14”. Es- 
sentially mechanical, it is self-contained, 
precision built and sturdy with cast alumi- 
num frames, and is said to be scientifically 
engineered for stress and strain and long 
life. No lubrication is required since life- 
time prelubricated ball bearings are used 
as are advanced wear-resistant plastic 
gears, resulting in low noise level and 
less than one horsepower at 110 volts 
(standard wall outlets) power consump- 
tion. The machine requires only two feet 
by four feet of floor space (exclusive of 
postage and conveyor units) and has rub- 
ber tire casters for mobility. 





AUTOMATIC BOOKLET MAKER 


A fully automatic machine that con- 
veris flat printed sheets into complete 
booklets in a singl> opsration, has been 
developed by the J. Curry Mendes Corp. 
The following features are cla:med: up 
to 48,000 pickups per hour (depending on 
model); collates, jogs, stitches and folds 
in one operation; can produce up to forty- 
eight page booklets; collates different 
colors and weights of paper at the same 
time; variable speeds by means of special 
control. Finished in gray hammerloid 
baked-on enamel, it is available in four, 
eight and twelve station models. The 
unit is especially suitable to insurance 
company home and regional offices where 
there is need for high speed paper gather- 
ing or booklet making. 


SIDE FILING 


This all-steel filing cabinet, from Rock. 
away Metal Products Corp., has three 
shelves, hand-adjustable steel dividers 
and is available with or without retracta- 
ble doors. It requires only thirty inches 
of aisle rocm, and when its doors are 
retracted, all folder edges can be easily 
seen. Both the top of the file and the 
upper docr are at work height. Availuble 
in Mist Green, Desert Tan and Office Gray; 
measures 36” wide x 414%” high x 14” 
deep and is said to have a filing copacity 
of 106”. 





MODERN CHAIRS 

A new, contemporary-styled line com- 
posed of executive, secretarial posture, 
institutional, reception room and office side 
chairs, is being offered by Steelcase, Inc. 
The executive and secretarial chairs fea 
ture scuff-proof swivel bases. Several of 
the chairs in the line have solid walnut 
arms covered with walnut-grained Formica. 
All chairs in the new group, with the ex- 
ception of secretarial and cafeteria chairs, 
have spring seats and thick polyfoam 
backs. A variety of finishes and upholstery 
materials is available. 
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When should 
you retire a 
typewriter... 


AND GET THAT NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC? 


That depends upon your business 
requirements. 


Today’s faster pace calls for peak 
typing production, faultless reproduc- 
tion and above all, typewriters that 
respond quickly, q-tietly. Specifically 
—the modern typewriter must enable 
the secretary to produce more and 
better work with a minimum of effort. 

You get all this from the incredible 
new Royal Electric—plus a whole lot 
more. For this remarkable machine 






offers a battery of engineering and ,: 
convenience features you can’t match. 





For your own information, find out 
how the new Royal Electric fits into 
your typing picture. Once you do, we 
think you'll decide to retire some of 
your outdated typewriters. 


Call your Royal man for a demon- 
stration and free trial. You’ll be sur- 
prised how much your old typewriters 
are worth in trade—how little it costs 
to switch to Royal Electrics. 


ROYAL electric 


A product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


ONLY THE ROYAL ELECTRIC HAS TWIN-PAK, THE INSTANT-CHANGING RIBBON THAT FINGERS NEVER TOUCH. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE FIELD OF 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE... 


DAILY-CYCLE PROCESSING 
ACHIEVED WITH MEDIUM-SCALE 
IBM 650 TAPE SYSTEM AT 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Now, with an IBM 650 tape system, Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association of Utica, N.Y., has achieved 
automatic daily-cycle processing. Here, Arvin P. Trevvett, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Commercial Travelers (below), ex- 
plains how the new system works. 





Compact and Functional. Arvin P. Trevvett at the control 
panel of the Commercial Travelers IBM 650. 


Mr. Trevvett, why is the automatic daily-cycle proc- 
Q e essing important at Commercial Travelers? 


We sell service. This means prompt claim payment. 
A, To do this right we had to have an up-to-date record 
of every policyholder. In the selection of our system, we had 
to be certain that the system could automatically keep our 
236,000 policyholder records as current as the daily mail! 


Does the IBM 650 accomplish this for all 236,000 
Q. policy records? 


Yes. A complete record of every policy is maintained 
A, on the magnetic tape file. A daily file maintenance 
run is made on these tape files. During this run, we can also 
get the daily status on selected policies. And, since the 
IBM 650 gives us the advantages of electronic speed and 
accuracy, we find that we are operating with even greater 
efficiency. 





Is that all that the IBM 650 does on the daily file 
Q. maintenance run? 


No. In addition, the IBM 650 processes all policy 
e changes, new policies, premium collections, and 
changes of address. During billing periods, premium notice 
preparation and the daily file maintenance run are done 
simultaneously. Thus, the IBM 650 does double duty for us. 





Q - Anything else? 


“HE 

Yes. Here is another important aspect. Because we ‘| tail 

A process all master records daily, we have been able quently 
to eliminate our entire accounts receivable card file as well , 


or we 
as the 3” x 5” claim index cards. This has not only saved§ j, ceng 
. . . 5 

space and simplified our operation but has measurably cutf 3, com: 
our costs. gives th 
words, 

How about growth—will the IBM 650 handle it for§ change 

Q,, you We thi 
impartz 


Growth in volume and in complexity of operations, asf &X¢ han 
A - well as the need to improve operating efficiency, are§ conven 
problems all insurance companies face. When we investi-§ '0 ever 
gated this type of equipment, we searched for a system that the wo 
would help us to grow. Even now we are offering three timesg ean" 








as many kinds of policies as we did in the past. The IBM 6505 "mer: 
system concept fits neatly into our plans. we ha 
the vai 
tion, v 
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A Simple Operation. William R. Floyd of Commercial dividu 
Travelers loads IBM 650 with reel of magnetic tape for him; 
daily file maintenance run. eon 
WANT MORE FACTS? , 
Call your local IBM representative or write: many 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT A58-f no m¢ 
International Business Machines Corporation tions 
590 Madison Avenue tion. 
New York 22, New York the { 
methe 
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HE BUSINESS VOCABULARY con- 
» ee words which are fre- 
quently used, but little understood, 
or we might say, are understood only 
in general terms. One such word 
is communications. The dictionary 
gives this meaning—“intercourse by 
words, letters, or messages; inter- 
change of thoughts or opinions.” 
We think of communications as the 
impartation of information or the 
exchange of opinions. This is the 
conventional meaning as it applies 
to everyday situations. In business, 
the word communication has many 
meanings and is used to cover in- 
numerable situations. Even after 
we have discovered and discussed 
the various methods of communica- 
tion, we still have the problem of 
adequacy of communications as it 
telates to motivations and human 


‘relations. 


Last month we discussed public 
felations with the implication that 
friendly response and the imparta- 
tion of information is an essential 
ingredient to recognition—we rec- 
ognize the importance of public 
opinion when we engage in public 
relations activities. Likewise we 
tecognize the importance of the in- 
dividual when we communicate with 
him; otherwise communications 
would be limited to directives or 
commands. 

The areas of communications are 
many and varied, and the method is 
no more important than the implica- 
tions or intentions of communica- 
tion. As a summary, we present 


the following detailed outline of 
method and purpose of communica- 
tions by their important areas of 
coverage : 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Communications 






GUY FERGASON 


Oral communications (into organization from management). 


Purpose 


1. To give instructions, directions, 
explanations, and commands. 

2. To give explanations. 

3. To impart information. 

4. To seek data. 


Method 


A. Group meetings. 

B. Personal conference. 

C. On-the-job contacts. 

D. Public address systems (usually 
for group). 

E. Dictating machine reproductions 
(for salesmen, especially). 

F. “Grape-vine” (directed gossip). 


Oral communications (from organization to management). 


1. To make requests, ask questions, 
and state grievances. 

2. To give explanations, or make 
suggestions, or give information. 


A. Personal conference, 

B. On-the-job contacts. 

C. Union representation. 

D. “Grape-vine” (it works up as 
well as down). 

E. Committees (employees). 


Written communications (into organization). 


1. To state policy and define pro- 
cedures. 

2. To impart information. 

3. To give instructions, directions, 
explanations and commands. 


A. General letters (group). 

B. Personal letters (individual). 

C. Policy manuals, employees’ man- 
uals, ‘ 

D. Bulletins—(circulated or put on 
bulletin board). 

E. Public releases through news- 
papers, trade-journals, etc. 


Written communications (to management). 


1. To make requests, ask questions 


or state grievances. 
2. To give information. 


A. Personal letters. 

B. Union representatives. 

C. Reports—regular and special. 
D. Questionnaires (from manage- 
ment ). 

E. Forms. 

F. Committees (employees ). 


Communications at same level (horizontal). 
Meetings, letters, personal contacts, grape-vine, reports, on-the-job con- 
tacts are used in horizontal communications. 
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booklets 


P315—The Home Secretariat 


This booklet, second in a series entitled 
The Second R, is aimed at the distaff side. 
Emphasis is on the achievement of a warm, 
personal effect in correspondence, and many 
of the suggestions are applicable to busi- 
ness situations. For instance: write promptly 
while the ideas or reactions are spontaneous; 
write as you would speak for a less stilted 
result; take the trouble to spell correctly; 
never write in anger, depression, remorse or 
revenge. In addition, the smart beige and 
white pages provide broad, general guidance 
to contemporary social correspondence, in- 
cluding formal and informal styles of send- 
ing and answering invitations, congratula- 
tions, condolences, thank you notes, intro- 
ductions, announcements, and even apolo- 
gies. The first in the series appeared in last 
month's Booklet section as P312. 


P316—Writing Out Loud 


This hintful handbook for dictators, as it 
is subtitled, begins with the dictator's ten 
commandments and elaborates upon them 
for 32 mirthfully illustrated pages. Among 
some of the succinct points are: business-ese 
is a dead language—bury it; disagree with- 
out being disagreable; air your worries on 
the dictation machine—works better than a 
tranquilizer; talk as you think—what could 
you say if you were face-to-face?; you won't 
be there when your letter is read so be 
complete; you have to get rid of your cor- 
respondence file anyway—why not do it 
efficiently?; want to stop mumbling?—listen 
to yourself. 


P317—Retirement Planning 


Executives concerned with the problems 
of conditioning employees to the idea of 
retirement and insurance men involved in 
fund and pension plans, will be interested 
in a new booklet, "A Preview of the Leisure 


Years." Designed for distribution to men 
and women fifty or more years of age; it 
helpfully explores such subjects as general 
attitudes toward retirement, the importance 
of developing potentially useful activities, 
financial planning for the future, Social 
Security, the protection of health, where to 
live in retirement, travel, etc. Better em- 
ployee moral and increased productivity are 
among the advantages claimed. 
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Communications—Continued 


Two-way communications im- 
prove when the superficial barriers 
which distinguish one employee 
group from another, disappear. The 
so-called executive floor is rapidly 
being done away with in larger com- 
panies. The reason that communi- 
cation in small to medium size com- 
panies is good is due to the close 
proximity of the employees to man- 
agement so that actions are known 
to the employees. 


Cohesive Organization 


When management moves out of 
its isolated and detached area and 
is decentralized to the working areas 
adjacent to the employees whom 
they supervise, communications im- 
prove. 

When management and the em- 
ployees share the same lunch room, 
eat the same food, sit at the same 
tables, a cohesiveness of organiza- 
tion is the result. Communications 
become more natural and better un- 
derstood. Class or group distinctions 
are not conducive to good communi- 
cations. The respect which em- 
ployees have for management does 
not come from the aloofness or isola- 
tion of management. Conversely, 
when management is closer to the 
employees, there is no diminution of 
respect by right of proximity—if 
respect is lacking, it is the result of 
other things and other conditions. 

The artificial status of manage- 
ment cannot be maintained except 
by artificial means which fools no 
one except management. The em- 
ployees should have the right of 
expression on those things which 
affect their status. This is no abro- 
gation of management responsi- 
bilities—it is communications at 
work, Ordinarily we look to the 
departmental or section manager to 
seek out and resolve complaints, 
gripes and grievances. To accom- 
plish this, supervision must be alert 
as well as available. A personnel 
conference held in Chicago in 
September, 1957, included, among 
other things, that there are too many 
yes men in management. Two-way 
communications anticipate a free 
(but diplomatic) expression of 
opinion. Forced consent convinces 
no one, and the back-lash to agree- 
ment, induced by fear or need for 


compliance, is a smoldering reseut- 
ment. 

The right of expression is a 
precedent to coordinated action, \Ve 
may be able to stifle expression, but 
we cannot stop opinion. Contrary 
to the view of some, the opportunity 
to communicate does not complicate 
cooperation. There is a great differ- 
ence between disagreement on 
principles and procedures in their 
formulative state and support of the 
principles and procedures after their 
formulation by management. Only 
the immature will pout and drag his 
heels if he does not get his way— 
the socially mature person will state 
his piece and then enthusiastically 
support management’s decisions, 
This is not theory—this is practical, 
The key lies in the opportunity to 
give your opinion—obviously, there 
is the assumption that management 
has an open mind and will evaluate 
the opinions of others objectively. 
If management is “holding the trial 
so the hanging will be legal,” there 
is little, if anything, gained. 

Probably some will remember the 
reports that made the newspapers 
and trade journals in September, 
1957, about subliminal projection in 
which advertisements were flashed 
on a movie screen every five seconds 
during the feature film. These ads 
were invisible to the conscious mind 
(vision) but were visible to the sub- 
conscious or subliminal comprehen- 
sion. The impact was a stimulation 
to action as directed by the ads— 
i.e., drink a soft drink and eat pop- 
corn (in this trial run), We mention 
this, not because it was a practical 
place in our present discussion of 
motivation and stimulation, even 
though it has interesting implica- 
tions, but there seems to be an 
analogy in this reference which is 
applicable to our subject. 


Stimulation Needed 


Motivations, good and bad, need 
stimulation in order to translate 
them into action; and like our sub- 
liminal complexes, they often spring 
from urges and drives of which we 
may be unaware. At least our state 
of unawareness results from our 
failure to analyze our drives or have 
them analyzed (by others). The 
employee who wants recognition-— 
the employee who wants to be part 

(Continued on page 60) 
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K. MARTIN of the Ken Mar. 
tin Insurance Company. 








THIS NATIONAL ACCO 


“Our 


UNTING MACHINE has cut record- 
keeping costs for the Ken Martin Insurance Agency. 


System 


MODERN OFFICE of the Ken Martin Insurance Agency. 


saves us‘1,800 a year... 


returns 33% ei on our investment.” 


—Ken Martin Insurance Agency, Enid, Oklahoma 


“Last year we installed a National 
Class ‘32’ Accounting Machine in 
our office to use for all our account- 
ing work,” writes K. Martin, of the 
Ken Martin Insurance Agency. 
“One bookkeeper working with our 
new National is able ‘to handle all 
this work in less than four hours per 
day—a remarkable saving in time 
and money. 

“The time saved in this way is of 
great value to us. It provides us with 
5 or 6 extra days each month to 
devote to more intensive collection 


efforts. In addition, our records are 
always posted to-date, and they are 
immediately available for inspection 
at any time. 

“By cutting our operating ex- 
penses and increasing our record- 
keeping efficiency, our National 
System saves us more than $1,800 a 
year, returns 33% annually on our 
investment.” 


Ben Tae 


of the Ken Martin Insurance Agency 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance agency, too, can benefit 
from the time- and money-saving fea- 
tures of a National System. Nationals 
pay for themselves quickly through 
savings, then continue to return a reg- 
ular yearly profit. National’s world- 
wide service organization will protect 
this profit. Ask us about the National 
soo genes A ge aged the 

yellow pages of your phone 

book.) hg 














GLOBE-WERNICKE'S exclusive features that 
mean greater office productivity at lower costs 


If you're interested in increasing office productivity and efficiency with 
a rapid return on investment, then it will pay you to investigate all 
the advantages of the complete line of Globe-Wernicke Streamliner® 
Metal Desks. Conclusive proof of actual dollar savings was found in 
a Time-Motion report made in accordance with Methods Time Meas- 
urement Standards. It revealed that Sec-Tray, just one exclusive G/W 
feature, makes possible a 15% increase in work out-put. This is an 
example of how the features of Streamliner Desks pay their way from 
the very first day! If you would like to know more about how Globe- 


Wernicke Metal Desks contribute to increasing efficiency and con- 
venience of your employees, visit your G/W Dealer.* He will be happy 
to demonstrate the exclusive features of Streamliner Desks—the most 
advanced metal office desk in America. Or write direct Dept. ..-8 





*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Office Furniture’ 


GLOBE-W tae ce E 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. + Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 
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Converting to Punched Cards 


CHARLIE ANDREW 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company 


Y COMPANY has approximately 

20,000 loans totaling over 
$230,000,000. 99% are paid quar- 
terly and the other 1% are annual, 
semi-annual, or monthly. We mail 
notices on all loans and all collections 
are handled in the home office. 

Formerly, a large ledger card and 
an addressograph plate were main- 
tained for each loan. The ledger 
cards were maintained in state order 
by major classification for ease in 
preparing annual statement statis- 
tics and figures. The addressograph 
plates were maintained in state order 
by billing groups. Several days prior 
to billing each month, a clerk would 
manually select the ledger cards for 
loans to be billed and, using a desk 
calculator, figure the interest due. 
Another clerk would double-check 
this operation for accuracy. The 
amount of interest to be billed was 
written on the ledger card in pencil. 
After billing, this figure had to be 
erased to clear the card for the next 
billing. Continuous form notices 
were prepared from the addresso- 
graph plates. 

With the ledger cards and notices 
in the same sequence, the notices 
were completed by bookkeeping ma- 
chine with the curtailment, interest, 
and total due amounts. These notices 
consisted of three parts: notice, re- 
ceipt, and second notice. As col- 
lections were made, receipts were 
mailed daily and reports were dated 
twice a week. Posting of payments 
was made by bookkeeping machine 
to the ledger cards. When certain 
accounting figures and statistics 
were required, it was necessary to 
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add from the ledger cards. The 
amount of information available was 
very limited. 

Under the new system, two major 
punched card files have been set up: 
the mortgage loan statistical file, and 
the name and address file. Both files 
are maintained in loan number order 
by billing group (22 groups). Each 
month just prior to the 15th, the 
statistical cards for the following 
month’s billing are selected from the 
file. Billing alteration cards for 
the same month are merged with the 
statistical cards. These alteration 
cards may change a billing either 
plus or minus on curtailment or 
interest due to a previous late pay- 
ment, waived curtailment, increased 
curtailment, or interest not due. The 
file is then passed through a 650. 
This mortgage loan billing program 
performs a file edit, calculates the 
interest, punches a billing card, and 
punches a special “call out” card 
for each loan that is about to pay off. 
This pay off information is sent to 
our mortgage loan service division 
where requests for billing alterations 
for the next billing are prepared 
when the last payment is irregular. 


Merger 


The billing cards are then merged 
with the name and address cards 
and the mortgage loan notices are 
prepared on a 407. These notices 
consist of four parts: the notice and 
record of payment, the second notice, 
and the control stub. The billing 
cards become the due and unpaid 
file. During the conversion, it was 
decided to go to record of payment 
and eliminate sending receipts. This 
has worked out very well. The no- 
tices and records of payment are 
mailed daily by the mortgage loan 


service division about fifteen days 
before due date. 

Each day, a stub report of collec- 
tions and other transactions is pre- 
pared in the mortgage loan service 
division. This stub report, along 
with a control sheet, is sent to the 
tabulating division where the due 
and unpaid cards are pulled. The 
statistical card for each loan involved 
is also pulled. The cards are com- 
bined and a collection report is pre- 
pared. A _ new statistical card is 
updated and punched by summary 
punch. These new statistical cards 
contain the new principal balance 
and are returned to file. This makes 
our statistical file up to date each 
day. The collection report is used 
to transfer post to the ledger card 
each day. By maintaining this up-to- 
date ledger card, we feel that it can 
be used for confirming balances in- 
stead of the punched card files. The 
collection and transaction cards are 
stored for the months; and at the 
end of each month are used to pre- 
pare summaries of mortgage loan 
activity and interest collections. 

At the end of each month, the 
entire statistical file is passed 
through the 650 for a trial balance 
and statistics. The program edits 
and distributes the number of loans, 
principal balances, and appraisal 
values by classification groups by 
states. Control cards by loan number 
groups are also punched out. Should 
the file ever get out of balance, these 
control cards would be used to lo- 
cate error. The 650 also searches 
for and punches out locator cards 
for all loans with an information 
date six months off. These loan 
numbers are referred to the mort- 
gage loan service division for han- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Communications—from page 56 


of the team—the employee who 
wants to make a serious contribution 
to his job—he feels frustrated in the 
atmosphere where he follows orders 
and is not permitted or expected to 
voice an opinion. 

The opportunity of two-way com- 
munications between employees and 
management and among manage- 
ment is the stimulation that pro- 
vides personal satisfaction for the 
motivations. This total subject of 
motivation is much like the optical 
illusion—it can appear different 
from various angles. It is so simple 
that it appears complex, and any dis- 
cussion of the subject either makes 
sense to some or becomes a jumbled 
use of words and phrases that sound 
good but mean little. 


Because of Communications 


The commonplace and accepted 

practices of industrial management 
are successful because of communi- 
cations; yet few write about them 
in this light. Most authors stress 
the techniques, and properly so, 
without emphasizing the part played 
by employees. 
Job analysis—The job analysis can 
be made by professional analysts 
under the conference plan by which 
the analyst asks questions of the 
employee, and from the answers, 
makes the analysis and determines 
duties. The employee makes no 
major contribution, nor does he par- 
ticipate in the study. 


Employees Should Participate 


Applying the principle of com- 
munications, the employee should 
participate in the study by analyzing 
his own job, under management’s 
directions, being encouraged to point 
out and discuss the problems of per- 
formance, suggestions for improve- 
ment (i.e., methods) and to talk 
about all matters which to the em- 
ployee are important. The profes- 
sional analyst will take less time in 
his study, but the incentive of dis- 
cussion will produce the best results. 
Work simplification—The profes- 
sional can develop more short-cuts 
in work methods in one hour than 
the amateur can in one day. The 
professional will analyze the work 
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HOME KEY RING 


A GOOD-WILL BUILDER, this novelty 
key ring has a detailed disc replica 
of a Cape Cod cottage in sterling 
silver. Appropriate as a gift to 
clients taking out furniture or home 
insurance policies, the policyholder’s 
name may be engraved on the back. 
Individually gift-packaged, from 
McKenna Company. 





flow, working arrangements and 
methods—the employee will be told 
what to do and how to do it. 

Work simplification studies in 
which the employees participate take 
longer—they require more direction, 
but the results are more lasting. One 
of the problems of automation 
springs from the lack of understand- 
ing which most employees have, due 
in part to the failure to communicate 
with them in respect to job security. 
Because the programming and the 
integration of electronic computers 
into the system is a technical sub- 
ject, usually requiring knowledge of 
the computer operation, the rank 
and file employee is ignored with the 
result that he is antagonistic to the 
changes which computers _ bring 
about. The motive is self-protection ; 
the answer is explanation and par- 
ticipation. 


Technical Guidance 


We have said that the employees 
hold the key to successful work 
simplification. They need technical 
guidance as well as participation in 
the studies. 

Employment procedures—Even the 
commonplace employment interview 
depends, for its successful con- 
clusion, on two-way communication 
in which the applicant and manage- 





ment exchange information. The 
success of the introduction, in- 
doctrination, and follow-up of the 
new employee rests on communica- 
tion. 

Operating manuals—The initial de- 


velopment and subsequent revision | 
of operating manuals are based to a 

large degree upon the extent of em- ~ 
ployee communication in which the — 
employee voices his opinion as to the — 


contents. And we could continue 
down the list of activities which de- 
pend on employee communications, 


Unionization 


There is one area which should — 


be further explored before closing 
the lid on the subject—i.e., unioniza- 
tion. 

To generalize too freely on a sub- 
ject bears the risk of misinterpreta- 
tion. When it is said that unioniza- 
tion often results from the failure to 
communicate with the employees in 
those areas which are properly the 
subject of discussion, we are gen- 
eralizing in that we are not implying 
that communications as a manage- 
ment activity will obviate the need 
for unions. We are merely giving 
voice to our observations that the 
lack of communications in the face 
of the need to communicate will 
facilitate the organization activities. 
People are by nature and impulse, 
vocal. The clique is nothing more 
than a defensive maneuver by those 
who otherwise fail to be accepted as 
one of the crowd and who establish 
their own special group. When com- 
panies tell the employees what is 
going on—when employees feel that 
they are in-the-know, they need not 
look elsewhere in order to satisfy 
their motivations and urges. 


Listen to Conversations 


When, on-the-other-hand, em- 
ployees must look to the newspapers, 
trade journals and press releases to 
find out what is going on in their 
offices, the urgency of communica- 
tion is present. If one wishes to 
appraise the general situation in his 
company, listen to the employees’ 
conversations—if he hears the ex- 
pressions, “we,” “our,” “my job,” 
“our company,” the condition is good 
because “we” (first person plural) as 
a word includes, the speaker as a 
participant in company affairs. 
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NEW! THE SMITH-CORONA SECRETARIAL BRINGS YOU 











Test and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 
that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! 
Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke Clean, a — < bg any: canary Colors » — 
H : . Construction + Exclusive To al ear Lever + instant-Se 
with less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually anengins © Gusteies Malt Space Gey © Cnstacten Page Gage 
gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 
And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 


improvement in typing quality! Each character prints the same 
clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, professional appearance 
to every page of every typing job. THE NEW 


Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean 
write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. SMITH-CO RONA 
Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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Craftsmanship and Cotton Fiber 
Make the Obvious Difference in 


WESTON BOND 


Character that catches the eye. . . a crisp, convincing 
feel that commands attention . . . sparkling brightness 
that makes your letters stand out—these are good quali- 
ties to have in your company letterhead and policies. 

In Weston Bonp you get them to the highest degree 
because Weston Bonp is made with cotton fiber, na- 
ture’s finest papermaking material. 

Ask your printer to use WESTON Bonp on your next lot 
of letterheads or policies. He has it in white, colors, 
white opaque, litho finish and envelopes to match. Or 
write for a sample book and make your own comparison. 
Address Dept. BE. 















BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead and Policy Paper 
LEDGERS + 






COTTON FIBER BONDS « MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 











Punched Cards—from page 59 





dling. It is possible, at the end of any 
month, to furnish the following re- 
ports: 

1. Total amount of interest collecte:, 
2. Principal debits and credits by 
type. 

3. List of new loans. 

4. New loans by interest rate, ter- 
ritory, classification, and amount 
brackets. 

5. Accrued interest amount to date. 
6. Number of loans, principal bal- 
ance, and appraisal value by class 
group by state. 

7. List of loans over $250,000. 

8. Trial balance by control groups, 


After a feasibility study was made, 
it was decided to make the conver- 
sion. Card and paper forms were 
designed and ordered. Conversion 
code sheets were designed and multi- 
lithed. Codes were established and 
a code book was prepared. It was 
decided to convert one small state 
and operate on a pilot basis for 
about two months to iron out bugs 
in the system before making the 
complete conversion. This was done 
and great care was taken to prove 
out the new system. 

For the complete conversion, we 
decided to fill out duplicate code 
sheets for every item to be punched 
in the statistical card. The white 
code was completed by one person, 








using the mortgage loan ledger [AbOve®| 

division 
cards and the code book. The green prsaist 
code sheet was completed by a dif- Botan 
ferent person. Statistical cards were Fito stor 
punched from the white code sheets ff inet: | 
and verified from the green code within : 


sheets. We feel that by using such 
a method complete accuracy was ac- 
complished. It has later proved that 
we were right. Impressions of the 
addressograph plates were used for 
key punching and verifying the name 
and address cards. Due and unpaid 
cards were prepared by using the 
old receipts that had not been mailed. 


Alterations for future billings were ™ 
set up manually by examining each ag 
ledger card. Xero 

The entire conversion was made ne 
in less than a month and only a few sands 
minor changes have been made to work 
the system. At the end of 1957, most wide 
of the figures for the annual state- use, ; 
ment and reports for management ute— 
were available very soon after Janu- 


ary 1. 


Above: Harrison Storms, right, chief engineer at North American Aviation’s Los Angeles 
division, examines 11” wide engineering-drawing reduction of the company’s rocket- 
powered X-15 made xerographically on XeroX Copyflo 11 continuous printer. Buzz 
Holland, center, manager of photographic and reproduction services, explains process 
to Storms while Mark Keith, reproduction supervisor, holds 24” x 36” original drawing. 
Inset: Ron Crawford inserts a 24” wide original drawing into Copyflo printer, which 
within seconds will deliver a dry, positive print into tray below. 


North American Aviation SA VES *100,000 Yearly 


North American Aviation, Inc., has 
figuratively gone supersonic in the rap- 
id reproduction of engineering prints 
for high-speed aircraft. 

This widely known aviation firm is 
one of the first in its field to install a 
XeroX® Copyflo® continuous printer, 
an ingenious machine that copies thou- 
sands of different drawings in a normal 
working day. Positive prints up to 11” 
wide emerge dry, ready for immediate 
use, at the rate of 20 linear feet a min- 
ute—a print in less than three seconds! 

North American Aviation, Inc., is 
saving more than $100,000 annually 


through automatic xerographic copy- 
ing, easily paying for the equipment 
the first year. 

The Copyflo continuous printer ac- 
cepts original documents or drawings 
up to 24 inches wide and of any length, 
and reduces or enlarges them to a max- 
imum width of 11 inches. Copies are 
on plain unsensitized paper, offset pa- 
per masters, or translucent vellum. 
Originals may be in type, pencil, col- 
ored ink, or on tinted paper, yet copies 
will be precisely like the originals. 

Simply push a button—and copies 
flow. Through versatile xerography— 


clean, fast, dry, electrostatic—Copyflo 
printers offer the speediest, most flexi- 
ble, most economical way to get sharp, 
clear copies from all types of original 
documents or from microfilm. 

For complete information write 
HaLow Xerox Inc., 58-110X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





ITALIC STYLING 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COM- 
PANY has unveiled a new concept in 
executive office furnishings and 
equipment called Italic Styling. Fea- 
turing anodized aluminum units 
combined with steel and _ high 
laminate plastics, the various com- 
ponents which make up an office 
are available in many possible com- 
binations of colors, fabrics, shapes 
and office arrangements. A new 
company division, GF Studios, has 
been set up to handle sales and is 
staffed with a specially trained corps 
of interior design specialists, headed 
by authorities in the field of office 
decorations and arrangements. 


To facilitate the display of the 
new office concept, an area in the 
parent company headquarters was 
turned into a_ series of offices 
portraying the various colors and 
arrangement combinations possible. 
As a part of its service, GF Studios 
will supervise complete office redeco- 
ration including desks, seating, 
carpeting, draperies, lamps, fixtures, 
wall hangings, wall paper, desk ac- 
cessories and ceramics, all blended 
to fit a specific color and arrange- 
ment theme. 


Solid colors available are bronze 
gold, antique bronze, natural and 
ebony, and twelve two-tone com- 
binations are obtainable. By revers- 
ing the colors used on the raised and 
recessed ‘surfaces, twenty different 
possibilities are available. Desk back 
materials are horizontal or vertical 
slots or a woven or perforated pat- 
tern, The desk tops come in teak- 
wood, tawny walnut, autumn walnut, 
platinum mahogany, white and 
charcoal with flush inserts and 


center recesses of leather in saddle 
tan, resin gold and ivory antique. 








NEW STYLE DESK 


THIs LATEST CREATION in office fur- 
niture comes from an unknown de- 
signer in French Equatorial Africa. 
Done in genuine African Mahogany, 
the office setting demonstrates the 
ultimate in functional furnishings. 
There remains one disturbing ques- 
tion : what is our friend seated upon? 
The Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute is frankly puzzled over this 
problem and wishes to offer a prize 
for the most satisfying explanation. 
A complete Office Planning Kit, an 
effective tool in planning and laying 
out an entire office, is offered to the 
winner. Address of the Institute is: 
1414 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


CENTERING SCALE 


A DEVICE that allows a typist to 
center material horizontally on a 
page without counting spaces, add- 
ing, subtracting, dividing, or back 
spacing is now available from 
Stenographic Centering Scales. For 
use on elite, pica, or proportional- 
spacing typewriters, it locates the 
centering point at which to start 
typing any combination of char- 
acters, punctuation and spaces. Said 
to indicate center point whether ma- 
terial is typed, longhand, or short- 
hand it can measure pica type and 
give the centering position for typ- 
ing copy on elite typwriter, and the 
reverse, measure elite type and 
center it on a pica typewriter. Made 
of plastic. 


TACKBOARD 


A new kind of tackboard material 
with foam rubber cushioning jor 
easy tack removal has been e- 
veloped by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. Only one fourth as heavy as 
conventional tackboard, it can be ce- 
pressed with the finger to perm: a 
firm grasp on the head of an inseried 
tack. The cushioning also eliminates 
the need for excessive pressure when 
placing tacks in the board. A unique 
feature is its sound absorption ef- 
ficiency, which is said to be three 
times that of conventional tack- 
boards. Thus, when installed on 
large areas, the material is of con- 
siderable acoustical significance. Un- 
usual flexibility makes it easy to in- 
stall and eliminates the possibility 
of cracking or breaking~ even if 
folded double. Made of synthetic 
rubber and fiber composition, it 
comes in tan, grey and green, in 
continuous rolls of 48 and 72 inch 
widths, it may be cemented to any 
solid wall or to a rigid backing, as 
preferred. Local soiling can be re- 
moved with art gum or a cloth 
moistened with tackboard cleaner. 


FIGUREWORK PROCEDURES 


NEW TIME-SAVING insurance figure- 
work applications of the Victor auto- 
matic printing calculators are now 
available in punched sheet form. 


The simplified procedures are for 
accomplishing the following tasks : 


Short rate cancellations and figuring 
net premium returned. 


Figuring pro-rata cancellations— 
auto, fire and casualty. 


Pro-ration of loss on fire insurance. 


Comparative analysis (percentage of 
expenses in relation to net pre- 
miums ). 


Computing semi-annual, quarterly, 
monthly and bank-draft premiums. 


Proving computations on figuring 
the above premiums 


Computing life endowment—annwit; 
plan. 


Figuring commissions on_ policies 


sold. 


Figuring brokers’ commissions. 
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FASHION FADS 


ECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, and other young 
people seeking employment in business offices in New 
York, would do well to take a good look at their dress 
habits, according to a recent survey of the Office Execu- 
tives Association. Based on replies from 206 different 
executives with hiring responsibilities, the survey shows 
ti at although intelligence and capability of the job appli- 
cant are the most important factors, good grooming and 
dress habits contribute greatly toward over-all accept- 
aice of the individual applicant. Certainly, the re- 
spondents indicated, the first impression is of vital im- 
portance to the job-seeker, and matters of cleanliness, 
neatness and the choice of clothing are instrumental in 
creating the proper impression. 

As for clothing habits, anything resembling the “Rock 
'n Roller’s” uniform for the boys, or the latest fashions 
from Paris for the girls, is precisely what not to wear. 
\While the worst dress a girl can wear is a frilly party 
dress, the shapeless chemise also gets the cold-shoulder 
treatment. And, while it is important for a girl to wear 
stockings, tinted Nylons are quickly frowned upon. 

For boys, quick criticism comes in relation to haircuts, 
with the Presley-type and ducktail haircuts being agreed 
on by 100% of the respondents as the ultimate in bad 
grooming. As for shoes, skip the blue suedes and any- 
thing else but plain, solid color oxfords. 

The girls really got a workout on the survey, though, 
when it came to the matter of makeup. Criticism of 
the use of cosmetics was quite widespread, and although 
tempered by the admission that many girls are adept at 
the use of cosmetics, the bad impression created by the 
others must be borne by the many. The major criticism 
was the tendency to use too much makeup in general ; 
a reference by many respondents as being too “Holly- 
wood,” The greatest specific criticism was in eye 
makeup. According to the replies, the present style of 
doe eyes and the outlining of the eyelids with pencil 
is grotesque, not attractive. And, few of the respondents 
felt that young girls had any real need for mascara or 
eye shadow, particularly during the day. 

Aside from being normally neat, the youthful job- 
seeker presents the best possible appearance as follows: 
Boys: Fedora, regular haircut, dark suit, and solid color 
oxfords. 

Girls: Small hat, medium length hair, suit, seamed 
stockings, medium heels, gloves, and a minimum of 
makeup but plenty of soap and water. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN 


A SIMPLE LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN, providing for appli- 
cation of lease payments toward the purchase price of 
engineering, drafting, and reproduction equipment is 
now offered by the Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
which manufactures diazotype reproduction machines 
and materials and is also a nationwide supplier of engi- 
neering and drafting equipment. The purpose of the 
plan is to make it possible for firms to install and utilize 
up-to-date engineering and reproduction equipment even 
though immediate funds for capital expenditures are 
limited. There are no carrying charges. 
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CUSTOM- 
BUILT 


POCKETS 


AT MASS 
PRODUCTION 
PRICES 


POLYETHYLENE— 
New Plastic Pockets 


RAG CONTENT— 
With Acetate Windows 


AECO manufactures all 
types of policy pockets, 
including the new 
POLYETHYLENE which 

is completely transparent 
and noted for durability. 
Furnished plain or printed 
at surprisingly low cost. 


Individually designed 
pockets of rag content 
papers are made to fit 
your policies, printed, 
lithographed, or plain. 


America’s most modern 
envelope plant specializes 
in Insurance Policy 
Pockets. 


Write today for samples. 


ATLANTA 


P. O. Box 1267 


ENVELOPE 


COMPANY 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 








Courant Binders 


Get full value from COUR- 
ANT Studies and fact-packed 
articles. Keep your old copies 
in this sturdy simulated 
leather binder. Dark blue, 
bronze imprinted. Only $2.00. 
ORDER FROM 
ALFRED M. BEST CO. 
75 Fuiton St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
2%. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 


36. Stapling and Fastening 


te 


Composing 
Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 


Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50 
5l. 
143. 
§2. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 


58. S 
59. 
60. 


. Air Conditioners 


Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
tools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


DIRECTOR 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 


65. 


66. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 


132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 


148 
101 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


. Signs 


. Silencer for Dictatina 
Best’s Life News 
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Outstanding Leaders 


DEVELOP 


Outstanding Men 


DESMOND J. LIZOTTE first demonstrated 
his agency management ability at Lawrence, 
Mass., where he was appointed General Agent 
in 1947 at age 28. In a little over two years 
under his leadership the agency increased its 
annual rate of production by 151.1%. 





In the seven years since he became General 
Agent at Newark, his agency has made a 
563.9% ordinary sales gain, and last year sold 
$22,942,458 ordinary and $8,757,452 of 
group life. 


Always interested in the progress and ad- 
vancement of his associates, he has unselfishly 
sponsored five of his men to head Mass- 
achusetts Mutual agencies. These leaders are DESMOND J. LIZOTTE 
pictured here. 
of Newark, highly skilled in 
selecting men and directing their 
development, is a_ successful 
agency builder. We are proud 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY to have him as a Massachusetts 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Mutual man. 


The Policyholders’ Company 


RONALD R. READER, C.L.U. W. ROBERT JOHNSTON ROBERT C. CARDAIS ROBERT E. CLANCY PERRY K. CLARK 
General Agent, Lawrence, Mass. General Agent, Worcester General Agent, New Orleans General Agent, New York General Agent, San Diego 
Appointed in 1950 Appointed in 1956 Appointed in 1956 Appointed in 1957 Appointed in 1958 
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The Manhattan Life A gain Points the Way 
with Its 


Family Member Insurance Rider 


UP TO 


$50,000 


WIFE 
INSURANCE 


or one half amount of Husband’s Basic Manhattan 
Life Policy, whichever is less. 











3 OTHER RIDERS 


CHILDREN INSURED 
by Rider attached to 
Mother’s Policy. 


MOTHER AND CHILDREN 
INSURED 
by Rider attached to 


That’s just one of 4 Family Member Insurance Father’s Policy. 


Riders. See the other three at right. 


HIGHSPOTS OF THESE NEW RIDERS: 


The Term Insurance on Wife and/or Children is 
convertible to one of a wide choice of permanent 
plans. New commissions paid on conversion. 


CHILDREN INSURED 
by Rider attached to 
Father’s Policy. 


x * * 


Ask About Paid-Up Provision, 
Waiver of Premium, 
and Sub- Standard Issues. 
Sorry, We Just Haven’t Room 
Here for the Whole Story. 


Children born after Rider is in force automatically 
insured, 15 days after birth. No increase in premium. 
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The Family Member Insurance Rider can be at- : 
tached to most Manhattan Life policies. e 


The Family Member Insurance Rider is available 
in most of the states in which the Company operates. 





Over a Billion of % 


THE MAn 


Insurance in Force 
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Risk Selection Practices 


PAUL K. FRAZER 
Director of Underwriting 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


HE TEXTBOOK, Selection of 

Risks, by Pearce Shepard and 
Andy Webster, reflects years of ex- 
perience with the theory and practi- 
cal problems involved in this subject. 
While invaluable to the student, it 
will be even more important to the 
insurance industry generally. 

No doubt some readers will be 
disappointed because they expect 
definite risk appraisals for individual 
impairments such as appear in a 
company’s underwriting manual. 
However, the inclusion of this mate- 
rial would not have been consistent 
with the authors’ objective; ie., a 
text which gives selection fundamen- 
tals, discussing their development 
and application in a general way, but 
not in great detail. This is the 
strength of the book and is what 
makes it so valuable for all people 
who are connected with the life in- 
surance business. — 


Practical Application 


A recital of the table of contents 
or a discussion of the selection prin- 
ciples contained in the book would 
serve little purpose. However, I 
would like to examine the practical 
application of some of these princi- 
ples. There can be little disagree- 
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ment with the fundamental princi- 
ples, but how are they being applied 
to current situations ? 


Let’s start with “Insurable Inter- 


‘est and Finances” covered in Chap- 


ter 4. Probably every home office 
underwriter agrees with the proposi- 
tion that unless the beneficiary stands 
to lose rather than gain by the death 
of the insured there is no insurable 
interest and no policy should be 
issued. However, we all have seen 
cases where policies were issued 
without insurable interest. Not all 
of these end as dramatically as the 
one where the aunt insured her niece 
and then murdered her, or those in- 
volving Murder, Inc. 


In presenting a transaction which 
lacks insurable interest, an agent 
sometimes argues that the beneficiary 
certainly does not intend to murder 
the insured so why not issue? And 
in these days of good overall mor- 
tality I suspect many such policies 
have been issued. However, this is 
not good business even aside from 
any moral considerations. We all 
know that there is speculation in 
many of these cases which means 
that the mortality will be high. The 
premium payers will not enter into 
such transactions unless they feel 
there will be a financial benefit. And 
if they benefit, the life insurance 
company must lose, 


It seems to me that a sound under- 
writer when considering a case in- 
volving such circumstances should 
step back from the details and apply 
the simple test of insurable interest ; 
i.e., does the economic interest of 
the beneficiary lie in the insured’s 
continued life? If the answer to this 
question is in the negative, his action 
should be unfavorable. 


Do We Really Apply Them 


The authors have done an excel- 
lent job of showing how the indem- 
nity principle should be applied to 
the various situations which arise in 
practice. | feel sure most experienced 
underwriters will find themselves 
nodding their heads in agreement 
as I did when reading this material. 
However, I think we should ask 
ourselves whether we really apply 
these sound principles in our day to 
day work. Of course, there is always 
the problem of measuring the money- 
value of a man, but aside from that 
it is not too difficult to appraise the 
risk. The test is simply whether the 
amount bears a reasonable relation- 
ship to the loss the beneficiary will 
suffer by the death of the insured. 

It has been pointed out that cur- 
rently the large risk experience re- 
ported annually by the Society of 
Actuaries is more favorable than the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Risk Selection Practices—Continued 


overall experience. Does this mean 
we can safely ignore sound financial 
underwriting principles? To answer 
this question we must look into the 
reasons for these sound principles ; 
or, to put it another way, consider 
the reasons for the excess mortality 
experienced on large risks in late 
1920’s and early 1930’s. One reason 
for the extra mortality was anti- 
selection. The large risk group con- 
tained lives insured for amounts 
larger than normal for people in 
their financial circumstances. These 
amounts were purchased because 
they felt insurance was a bargain. 
Since they knew more about them- 
selves than the insurance company 
could find out, their beneficiaries 
cashed in at the company’s expense. 
Significantly, suicides and accidents 
accounted for much higher than nor- 
mal proportions of the total deaths. 


Large Risk Experience 


The currently favorable large risk 
experience is due in part, at least, 
to more careful underwriting. The 
unknown factor here is how much 
the adverse economic conditions of 
the early 1930’s contributed to the 
unfavorable mortality experience. It 
is possible that adverse economic 
conditions might change the present 
favorable large risk mortality. We 
do know, of course, that large risks 
in the late 1930’s and 1940’s were 
much more carefully underwritten 
than in the 1920’s, and that we now 
have sharper selection tools. How- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that 
in recent years less and less attention 
has been paid to the sound financial 
underwriting principles developed in 
the 1930's. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
human nature has not changed very 
much in the last twenty years, and 
therefore we home office underwrit- 
ers should guard against anti-selec- 
tion to the best of our ability. Our 
selection tools are sharper than they 
were but we still are no match for the 
individual who wants his beneficiary 
to live in luxury at the expense of 
our policyholders or stockholders. 
And probably the most dangerous 
adversaries of all are the proposed 
insured’s business associates who 
frequently are the first to be aware of 
failing health. 
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There is considerable pressure on 
the underwriter to resolve financial 
underwriting questions in favor of 
the insured. It is perfectly natural 
for the agent to feel that anti-selec- 
tion doesn’t exist in his case—after 
all he had to sell it, the insured didn’t 
ask for it. Against this we have the 
hard fact that total insurance of more 
than is normal for the circumstances 
means excess mortality. Perhaps a 
particular case doesn’t involve anti- 
selection, but we know many of them 
do, and experience teaches us we 
have to underwrite in accordance 
with what will happen for the group. 
We can’t afford to violate the car- 
dinal principle of the underwriter— 
act in accordance with the experience 
expected from the group to which an 
individual risk must be assigned, not 
according to what can be hoped will 
happen to the individual. 

It may well be that anti-selection 
occurs more often than we realize. 
I recall a case where a substantial 
amount of insurance was issued with 
no indication of anything out the 
ordinary. However, investigation of 
the early death claim revealed that 
the insured had experienced a chest 
pain several weeks before the appli- 
cation was taken. This apparently 
reminded him of a friend who died 
shortly after a similar experience. 
The agent had been calling on him 
regularly and found him very recep- 
tive on his visit following the chest 
pain experience. This is an extreme 
example but it does illustrate how 
anti-selection can be present without 
anyone suspecting it. 

We can only conclude that the 
price of satisfactory mortality ex- 
perience in this area is eternal vigi- 
lance and the consistent application 
of sound financial underwriting prin- 
ciples. The greater the departure 
from these principles, the more cer- 
tain are large mortality losses at 
some future date. 


Principles Do Not Change 


This matter of insurable interest 
appears to be an area where princi- 
ples do not change, however much 
practice may sometimes stray from 
the straight and narrow. It is all 
too easy to be lulled by the currently 
favorable mortality into a feeling 
that perhaps adherence to sound 
principles is no longer necessary. 
Once we start deviating from these 





principles in individual cases, the 
tendency is to get farther and far- 
ther away as time goes on. The 
moral seems to be: if you want satis- 
factory mortality experience, hue to 
the tried and true principles. 

Another difficult underwriting 
area is that of habits and morals. \s 
indicated by the authors, there is 110 
question but that departures from 
normal social behavior do influence 
mortality. The trouble comes in get- 
ting and evaluating accurate and 
complete information. What is nor- 
mal behavior with respect to use of 
alcohol? Everyone, including the 
agent, is an expert here. In practice, 
the final decision is largely a matter 
of the underwriter’s judgment after 
consideration of all available infor- 
mation. 


Habits Cases 


In the case of most other under- 
writing factors, we are able to tell 
the agent what our problem is and 
enlist his help in getting further in- 
formation. However, this is not true 
in habits cases. Even if we were 
free to consult with the agent, about 
all we would get would be character 
letters from the proposed insured’s 
friends, which usually are not worth 
much. My own experience along this 
line has convinced me that no matter 
how well I know the agent or his 
general agent neither should be asked 
to develop additional information 
and nothing should be said about the 
reason for the decision. Any other 
course is bound to result in an occa- 
sional nasty situation. And it seems 
to me that the agent is in a better 
position with the proposed insured 
if he can honestly say he doesn't 
know the reason. 

For some reason or another, it is 
the reaction of many agents that un- 
favorable action because of habits 
means the underwriter is passing 
judgment on the applicant’s charac- 
ter. I have found that it is helpful 
to meet this head on by stating that 
our only concern in this area is the 
effect habits have on expected mor 
tality. It is perfectly possible for a1) 
individual to be a successful busi 
nessman and a good average citize: 
and still not be eligible for standar«' 
life insurance because of his drin! 
habits. I’m sure every underwrite* 
knows people he enjoys being wit) 
socially but whose drink habits woul 
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preclude issuance of insurance, 

Occasionally we see an applicant 
who has a poor business reputation 
or has had income tax difficulties. 
Good faith is the cornerstone of our 
business and without it life insurance 
as we know it couldn’t exist. The 
underwriter should expect the same 
treatment from such an individual 
that he has given his business asso- 
ciates and the Internal Revenue 
Service. Severe anti-selection must 
be expected, and it is difficult to see 
how any system of rating will enable 
the company to come out even. You 
inevitably wind up with the poorest 
risks—the best ones won’t accept 
your offer. And the higher you set 
the ratings the less chance you have 
to place policies on any but risks 
who feel sure the offer is a bargain 
for them. 

The life of a home office under- 
writer is a most interesting one. No 
two cases are exactly alike, and 
judgment plays a major part in ap- 
plying the principles of risk selection 
to particular sets of circumstances. 


The Answer 


The answer will, of course, be 
found in the mortality experience of 
the risks put on the books. However, 
this is a long term proposition and 
it is necessary to have some idea of 
what the mortality is from year to 
year. In the Mortality Studies sec- 
tion of Chapter 16, the authors indi- 
cate several methods of keeping 
track of the mortality as it develops 
and deviates from normal. Compari- 
sons with the figures of other compa- 
nies are very helpful but here we 
must make sure that we are compar- 
ing like things. One company may 
be underwriting to get better than 
average mortality while another may 
be seeking a larger volume of only 
average business. Moreover, it is not 
always possible to judge how large 
a part chance fluctuations played in 
the results of one year. In addition 
to mortality studies, reviews of early 
death claims help keep selection pro- 
cedures on the right track. 

Unfortunately all of this is largely 
negative and there doesn’t seem to 
be any procedure which will acccu- 
rately forecast the mortality of, say, 
a single year’s issues until there has 
heen several years’ experience. Even 
in a large company, chance fluctua- 
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tions have a considerable effect on a 
single year’s exposure. Nevertheless 
the underwriting executive must 
make the best use he can of these 
studies to learn how successful his 
selection rules are. It takes a long 
time for poorly selected business to 
work itself off the books, and it is 
extremely important that any neces- 
sary corrective measures be taken as 
early as possible to minimize the 
financial effect on the company and 
any demoralizing effect on the 
agency force. 

Another indication of whether 
underwriting is according to plan 
will come from contacts with the 
men in the field. Every underwriter 
expects to hear occasional complaints 
that he is a lot tougher than the XYZ 
company on this or that factor. If 
such complaints should cease, the 
underwriter could be very sure he 
had moved too far to the left and 
would soon be hearing from top 
management about the heavy death 
claims. However, if complaints about 
a particular practice become general 
from all types of agents, it is a good 
idea to investigate. 

Perhaps everybody else has liberal- 
ized and your good friends haven't 
told you about it. If the liberaliza- 
tion is because of an anticipated 
improvement in mortality which 
you can agree is well-founded, the 
quicker you move the better. If there 
is no reason for the liberalization 
except a hope for improved mortality 
your problem is more difficult. Good 
relations with the agency force are 
very important indeed. On the other 
hand, sound selection standards are 
important too so that no group of 
policyholders gets a free ride at the 
expense of the others. 

In these days of increasing costs, 
various underwriting procedures are 
constantly being evaluated. If con- 
sistent with the company’s objec- 
tives, some procedures can be elimi- 
nated, provided the extra mortality 
thus assumed amounts to less than 
the procedure would cost. As the 
authors point out, the real problem 
is to estimate the cost of the extra 
mortality which will come from 
elimination of a procedure such as 
inspection reports, attending phy- 
sicians’ statements, chest x-rays, 
electrocardiograms, etc. 

Of all these procedures, the most 
discussion is about attending physi- 


cians’ statements. And this discus- 
sion is not confined to home office 
underwriters. Agents and their 
clients are all too frequently irritated 
by delays in obtaining these state- 
ments. Many companies have made 
studies to find out how valuable these 
statements are and the matter has 
been discussed several times. There 
seems to be no doubt that the state- 
ments are very much worthwhile un- 
derwriting-wise but we are all 
tempted to liberalize our rules be- 
cause of the delays that seem to be 
inevitable. 


Can Be Costly 


Failure to obtain an attending 
physician’s statement in an indivi- 
dual case can be costly. One exam- 
ple comes readily to mind. The appli- 
cant was a successful business man 
said by everyone to be the soul of 
honor and almost idolized by his 
associates. He was a little on the 
heavy side but there had been no 
significant change since his last ap- 
plication. The inspection report 
mentioned he had been seeing two 
specific doctors regarding his weight 
problem. The applicant didn’t 
acknowledge such visits. Because 
this tied in with previous informa- 
tion on build, statements were not 
obtained and the policy issued. Sub- 
sequently two additional policies 
were issued, in each case for the 
maximum under the company’s rules 
for the medical evidence submitted. 
In all, a total of $100,000 was issued 
within several months bringing him 
to the company’s limit. The in- 
sured died of a circulatory condition 
within two years. It developed that 
he had visited these doctors as well 
as others many times because of 
hypertension and was told he was in 
bad shape. If the attending physi- 
cians’ statements had been obtained, 
a great deal of trouble would have 
been avoided and a good deal of 
money would have been saved. 

I suggest that this brand of anti- 
selection is more common than we 
realize as people generally have be- 
come more familar with life insur- 
ance and its operations. We must 
certainly guard against it as best 
we can. Perhaps we shouldn’t be too 
eager to waive important selection 
procedures even though we can’t put 
a definite value on the mortality sav- 
ings they are responsible for. 





AWARDS 


CHARLES J. STRATTON, CLU, Mutual 
of N. Y., was presented with the 
Newell C. Day “Man of the Year” 
plaque. This is the first time the 
award, which will be given annually 
to the living life underwriter who 
has contributed to the business in 
the state of Iowa over and beyond 
the call of duty, was bestowed. 

Russell T. Mutschler, special 
agent for Prudential, was named 
Life Underwriter of the Year for 
1958 by the New Jersey Association 
of Life: Underwriters. Basis of the 
award is outstanding performance in 
life insurance sales and service com- 
bined with notable community ac- 
tivity. 

Two hundred and twenty have 
qualified for the Leading Producers 
Round Table of the International 
Association of A & H Underwriters. 
The awards are given on the basis 
of annualized premium in A & H. 
It takes at least $10,000 to win the 
bronze award ; $15,000 for the silver, 
and $20,000 for the gold award. A 
person may become a life member 
of the LPRT by qualifying for the 
gold award three years in succession. 


BANK CHECK PLAN 


IMPLIED CRITICISM of the preau- 
thorized check plan for payment of 
life insurance premiums, voiced re- 
cently by the American Bankers 
Association on the basis of a court 
decision that applied to a bank draft 
plan and not a preauthorized check 
plan, has been answered by a joint 
statement by the chairman of the 
industry committee of the American 
Life Convention, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
and the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, composing the Joint Com- 


mittee on Preauthorized Check 
Plans. 
The ABA statement, released 


June 24, cited a recent Utah case 
in which one bank was held liable 
for $10,000 to cover a life insurance 
policy that had lapsed through fail- 
ure of the bank to honor several 
bank drafts, pointing out that this 
was evidence of the lack of protec- 
tion under “preauthorized insurance 
drafts.” The joint statement says 
that the Utah case does not apply to 
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the preauthorized check plan and 
that such a case could not arise un- 
der a preauthorized check plan. It is 
pointed out that when the monthly 
payment of premiums by preauthor- 
ized “checks” started about four 
years ago, it was based on the bank 
draft plan, but since then the busi- 
ness has largely moved over to the 
preauthorized check plan. 


FTC CASES 


THE SUPREME COURT, in a review of 
two cases, has held that the Mc- 
Carran Act withdrew the authority 
of the Federal Trade Commission to 
regulate insurance advertising prac- 
tices in those states in which there 
is state regulation. It upheld the ap- 
peals by the National Casualty Com- 
pany, Detroit, and the American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, from FTC cease 
and desist orders. The court con- 
fined its decision to the two cases 
in question and did not go into the 
field of selling by mail. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals in 
St. Louis has upheld the cease and 
desist orders of the FTC regarding 
the accident and health insurance 
advertising of two insurance com- 
panies. However, as the two com- 
panies, the American Life and Ac- 
cident of St. Louis and the Auto- 
mobile Owners Safety Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., had 
conceded the jurisdiction of the FTC 
this was not a point at issue in these 
cases, 





LIFE ACTUARY 


Old established consulting 
firm seeking Fellow of Society 
who can qualify in 3 years to 
become member of firm. Salary 
will depend upon how nearly his 
qualifications meet our require- 
ments. Your interview will be 
with senior member of firm, who 
guarantees strict confidence. 


Box L-112 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street 
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FAMILY ACCIDENT 
COVERAGE 


TO MEET TRAFFIC HAZARDS on week- 
ends and holidays, Cravens, Dargan 
& Company, insurance managers in 
Los Angeles serving independent 
brokers and agents, are offering a 
family accident policy providing 
double benefits for accidents at those 
times to drivers, passengers, and 
pedestrians for loss of life or limb 
resulting from motor vehicle, street- 
car, or train accidents. Husband, 
wife, and all children from 3 months 
to 18 years of age are covered in 
one policy. Coverage is underwritten 
by the Beneficial Standard Life. 


NALU MEMBERSHIP 


RESULTS TO JUNE indicate that 
membership in the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters prob- 
ably will attain its 1958 goal of 
78,000 members by the time of the 
NALU convention in Dallas in Sep- 
tember. As of June 19, membership 
had already topped 70,000, a figure 
not reached last year until Septem- 
ber. Based on past performance, 
7,000 to 8,000 can be expected to en- 
roll between July and December 31. 


PRODUCTIVITY REPORT 





AN INTERESTING productivity report 
has been issued by the Life Insur- 
ance Specialists Study Team which 
visited the United States from Ja- 
pan. The report, in English, gives 
a shrewd appraisal of United States 
life insurance operations as_ seen 
through the eyes of the visiting 
Japanese team. 


CLUB RULES 


DIGESTS OF THE HONOR CLUB RULES 
of nineteen companies have been 
published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association in 
a recent report which shows changes 
in these companies’ rules since 1954. 
Nine companies—nearly one half— 
have directly increased their require- 
ments. No companies reduced theit 
requirements, but five companies re- 
ported no changes. Of the remaii- 
ing four companies, two have shifted 
to a commission-based qualification, 
continuing a slow trend noted in 
earlier studies. 
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Always be sure 
Your Home is Yours with 
Pan-American ’'s plans... 


THE MORTGAGE DISABILITY POLICY 


This unique contract provides a famiiy with a guaranteed income for 
mortgage payments in case of total disability to the family head. The 
policy has extremely low rates which can be quickly furnished you 
by your Pan-American Agent. 


THE MORTGAGE REDEMPTION POLICY 


This is one of Pan-American’s most popular plans. This policy pro- 
tects the family mortgage payments in the event of death of the 
family head. Should the family head live until all mortgage payments 
are completed, the money accumulated under the plan can be con- 
verted into several attractive assets. Your Pan-American Agent listed 
below can outline its many interesting advantages. 
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This | Believe—from page 31 


perienced agent than did his pre- 
vious general agent. I have been 
burned three times by professional 
“shoppers.” As I look back, each 
man’s story was exactly the same. 
“Gus, I have been in the business 
for two or three years. I have not 
received adequate supervision! My 
general agent isn’t interested in me! 
I have been standing still and just 
looking for a young man with ambi- 
tion and a good company. And now 
I’ve found you!” 

Note the implications. His gen- 
eral agent wasn’t interested in him. 
Of course he wasn’t. The man 
wasn’t doing any business. I’ve 
learned since that anytime a general 
agent isn’t interested in a man, I’d 
better not get too interested in him 
either. “I’ve been standing still.” 
Of course he was. Unfortunately 
I’ve found that when he came with 
me he was still the most “still-stand- 
ing” man I have ever seen. “I have 
been looking for a young general 
agent, etc.” That’s an out-and-out 





lie. What these men were looking 
for was a young general agent who 
also had a new fresh, clean, bank ac- 
count. 

To make a long story short, I 
thought I was a Messiah. I recruited 
these men. Each one failed and 
each one left me with the nicest debit 
balance you’ve ever seen. And I 
learned a big lesson. I learned that 
I can’t do anything that another gen- 
eral agent can’t do. And I learned 
that to attempt to take on a job 
beyond their capabilities was costly 
to me in time, personal feelings and 
in the pocketbook. 

Now when a man comes to me to 
tell me that his general agent isn’t 
doing something for him that he 
feels that I could do for him, I tell 
what Joe Louis said to a reporter 
while in military service in 1942. 
The reporter asked Joe why he 
would fight for America, “a land 
where we have segregation,” and Joe 
said to the reporter, “there’s nothing 
wrong with America that Hitler can 
cure.” I feel there is nothing wrong 
with an agent that I can cure, if his 
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If you feel “stunted” in your career, 
then it’s time to GROW with Wiscon- 
sin National Life. Ride “tall in the 
saddle” with an agency of your own. 
Enjoy greater business stature, greater 
earnings, a better chance to get ahead 
on your own initiative— with your 


own business. WNL offers 
tremendous opportunities in 
choice Midwest locations... 
PLUS the security of: 

e Attractive agency contracts 
with liberal renewals . 
lifetime service fees! 

e Retirement Income Pension 
Plan 

Group Life Insurance 


¢ Major Medical Disability 
Plan 


If you want to grow where the growing is good, 
write to L. B. Van 
Director of Agencies. 


ang ‘ 
\ 
* 
n WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Treese, Vice President and 








general agent has already tried. 
Most general agents, being what they 
are, have done a pretty good job of 
trying. 

Belief number two. Don’t finaiice 
higher than the value of a man’s })o- 
tential level of business. We had 
with us for the past two years a man 
who had left the life insurance busi- 
ness for several years and while he 
was away from the business had 
created a rather high standard of 
living. He knew the business and 
did not have to be trained. He hit 
the field running. But, because he 
had an income need and financing 
level three times the normal need of 
the average young agent, he was 
hurt and I was hurt. He made our 
President’s Club in this first year. 
In his second year he was producing 
at the rate of approximately $450,- 
000, but finally, there came a point at 
which the capital required to give 
him the income he needed ran out 
and I suggested to him that he go 
on his own, on an annualized com- 
mission basis. Suffice it to say, he 
is no longer in the life insurance 
business. 

Now here was a “success” ; a man 
capable of producing a little more 
than the average man. And, yet he 
failed. He failed primarily because 
of my mistake in starting him out on 
an income level that would require 
three years of good production to 
equal, let alone to cancel out the 
debit balance caused by my financing 
higher than the actual creation of 
equities. 


Stick to Your Mold 


Number three. Stick to your 
mold. Find the type of man with 
whom you enjoy working and don't 
deviate to too great a degree. I'm 
fairly successful with the whipper- 
snapper, the man who’s hard; and 
I’m not too successful with the stu- 
dent, the introvert, the man who 
wants to know all of the reasons why 
a policy says what it says. I’ve de- 
viated only once from that mold and 
was hurt. I found that I lacked the 
patience to work with him, I didn't 
have the patience to give all the aca- 
demic answers because my desire is 
to learn and to teach methods of get- 
ting business. I think the man was 
hurt by it. He might have been suc- 
cessful in some other agency. 
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Number four. We cannot over 
emphasize the nature of the indebted- 
ness of a debit balance. I had told 
prospective agents that it was up to 
them to forget about the money and 
to concentrate on becoming success- 
ful. Unfortunately, I repeated that 
statement too many times. I found 
out that when | told young agents 
not to worry about the money, they 
didn’t! As a result, today I refer 
frequently to the fact that a drawing 
account entails an indebtedness. 
Whether it be an indebtedness that 
I probably couldn’t collect from a 
failure, to me is academic. The fact 
remains that a debit balance is an in- 
debtedness and I think it should be 
used as a means of providing an ad- 
ditional incentive for work. 


High Expense Business 


An agent’s business in his first 
three years is high-expense business. 
That’s obvious. If a general agent's 
contract or a managerial contract is 
to work out, we must take that agent 
from a high expense level of business 
to a low expense level. If we have 
nothing but new agents, we can't 
make any money, the General 
Agent resigns, and the manager 
is terminated. It follows. I think, 


that a general agent’s over-all 
business expense will be high 
for at least five to ten years, 


because his older men (those who 
have gone through the first two or 
three years and are now giving low 
expense business) will have their low 
expense business offset by the high 
expenses of the new man. It’s only 
after a general agent gets over that 
theoretical ten year hill that he will 
ever reach a point at which his 
over-all business will have a low ex- 
pense ratio and he may make some 
of the profits that his contract should 
contain, 

We know that in a young general 
agency we have the extra expenses of 
a higher turnover than we would 
normally except later on. The new 
general agent has no “unpaid super- 
visors,” the old timers to help him 
with the new men. He has no repu- 
tation with centers of influence and 
consequently he will not get a shot 
at the truly outstanding young men. 
He may be lucky and get a couple 
hut he doesn’t have an over-all pick. 
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Two New Group Plans 


Group Retirement and Group Auxiliary, combining 
retirement income and death benefits, These modern 
group plans provide the business owner’s answer to 
retirement planning today that will meet tomorrow’s 


For the newest look in retirement plan- 
ning —and a complete line of pension 
products, both group and individual, call 
our local office. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





That’s all costly. Our future is the 
only thing we have, it’s our only 
source of profits. 

What are the factors that are going 
into the business today that will af- 
fect our business tomorrow? So 
many of them seem to imply prob- 
lems in the future, that I want to 
talk about them now. Not to depre- 
cate. Not to say they are right or 
wrong or that I stand opposed to ad- 
vances. But, if we are working for 
future profits, I think, as business- 


men, we should discuss today any- 
thing that will effect our profits 
tomorrow. 

We all have contracts predicated 
on a hundred odd years of bargain- 
ing and the contract that we started 
out with was based on the work done 
in the past by other general agents. 
That contract agreed to do a job for 
us if we did a job for our companies. 
However, if we sell at new rates or 
if we change the insurance in such 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This | Believe—Continued 


a way that it affects our retention of 
full time men, or their market later 
on, then I suggest very strongly that 
our basic contract must be reviewed 
and revised, because it does not have 
a built-in loophole to take care of 
the changes going on in America’s 
insurance buying habits today. 

Our profits are in the future and 
yet we are vociferous in pleading for 
changes today . . . new policies, new 
things . . . that may kill the future 
for us, or could. It’s very easy to 
blame the current price wars and 
changes that smack of expediency 
on the companies, and quite frankly 
I think we can blame some of them 
on home office ego. But I just won- 
der whether the general agents and 
managers, haven’t given tacit ap- 
proval and leadership to practically 
everything the companies have done. 
On a few things, such as jumbo 
group insurance, we've been very 
vocal, but on some of the others | 
haven’t heard a voice raised. I am 
wondering, if we don’t raise our 
voices, what will happen to the 
agency contracts on which we are 
basing our family’s future and our 
own retirement. Let’s look at some 
introductions and trends of the last 
five years and see where we're 
headed : 

1. Decreasing term insurance pol- 
icies 

Family plan life insurance 

. Jumping juvenile insurance 

. Special policies 

. Graded premium policies 

6. Group insurance in large amounts 
and in some cases without commis- 
sions 

7. Double dollar insurance in banks. 

In Dallas, item number one cer- 
tainly has grown beyond what it was 
originally planned for. It was orig- 
inally to be written on a mortgage 
so a young ex-GI with three children 
could take care of the insurance pro- 
tection that he needed on his home. 
Today it’s sold in large amounts to 
wealthy men; sold on the basis that 
it’s cheap insurance ($100,000 units 
costing only $500 or $600) so that 
the man can buy cheap protection 
and use his surplus money for in- 
vestments. No matter what hap- 
pens, the poor agent is crucified. If 
the man loses his money in invest- 
ments, the agent is never going to be 
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able to sell permanent insurance. If 
the man does make money in his in- 
vestments, then how can the agent go 
out later to convert that policy, when 
he sold it on the principle of doing 
a smart thing which the man proved 
to be smart! We thus wound up 
with a man in our town who made 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
with less than $7,000 in earned com- 
missions. 

But, more important to the gen- 
eral agents, aren’t we decreasing our 
future market? We are taking away 
from the young man a future sale 
to the wealthy man because he loads 
him up with cheap term insurance 
and then ruins his chance of conver- 
sion. Two, we are certainly hand- 
cuffing the agent. He may not even 
be around to attempt a conversion, 
because he can’t possibly exist on 
a $500 premium for $100,000 of in- 
surance, on which he gets $200 in 
commissions. I regret mentioning 
commissions so often but we must 
relate agent’s commissions to our 
success under our general agent’s 
contract. 


Family Plans 


Number two: family plan life in- 
surance. I don’t understand what 
we're doing. It would seem to me 
that term insurance was designed 
for emergencies and for temporary 
periods. Now we have some darn 
good companies issuing family plan 
life insurance, whereby Dad buys 
insurance and everyone else in the 
family is thrown in for a free drink 
at the watering trough, with little 
or no earnings to the agent, plus wip- 
ing out a portion of the agent’s mar- 
ket for the future. The full impact of 
the family plan sales probably won’t 
be felt for ten to fifteen years. 

Here we are with a young agent 
whom we’re grooming for future low 
cost business and on whom we’re 
going to make profits later. In the 
meantime, he’s writing life insurance 
on families and giving away life in- 
surance on all the children even be- 
fore they’re born. Well, what’s go- 
ing to happen later on? First, 
statistics tell us, he probably won’t 
be in the life insurance business to 
get any conversions ; and second, it’s 
reasonable to assume that eventually 
companies will issue family plans 
where there won’t be any conversion 


required at a later date and the com- 
pany will retain any commissions, 
The agent thus merely gave up a 
portion of his market and gained 
little, if anything. 

Jumping juveniles—we all sell 
jumping juveniles. I sold a fair 
amount of them in the last two years. 
Why did we sell them? Because we 
work by expediency. What purpose 
do they serve? The only purpose 
that I can see is that we’re com- 
mitting a little bit of suicide each 
time we sell a policy that has $5,000 
of coverage in it and which gives 
$20,000 of future sales away. When 
would that $20,000 normally be 
bought from us? When the boy gets 
out of college and gets married . . . 
and at that time our jumping juvenile 
will jump and kick us right in the 
teeth, because out market won't be 
there. 

Now let’s move on to specials and 
graded premiums. Today, we have 
to spend extra time at a new job 
because of specials and under our 
contract, time is an element of 
profits. Today, we have to spend 
extra time periodically to hold 
agency meetings or individual ses- 
sions on the latest special issued 
down the street! I contend that the 
wave of specials disturbs new agents 
and hurts everyone. Brokerage 
managers today, certainly are buying 
a lot more lunches and making a lot 
of attempts at proselyting of the 
mind. New agents are wasting time 
listening to siren songs of the latest 
special. We're certainly getting 
some additional turnover, even if it's 
only horizontal, and all of these 
wastages of time are in our contract 
under the old rules of the game, not 
the present. 


Stunting Growth 


- 


Second: We’re cutting our future 
growth. The young agent doesn't 
get many special sales, but when he 
does, let’s look at them. Our con- 
tracts require a certain amount of 
collateral to fund certain amounts of 
indebtednesses to get certaif 
amounts of business. We used to 
think that a man could make a fait 
living on a $5,000,000 agency. And. 
then, we all saw decreased premiuin 
of approximately 10%. Now, a 10% 
decrease in premiums results in 2 

(Continued on page 78) 
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are extra vacations 





Ever do business from a “‘Country Club’? Then, next time you go to Chicago, stay 
at the fabulous Edgewater Beach. You can really enjoy your off-business hours 
here... relaxing in the outdoor pool... stepping through a fast set of tennis... 
sipping a julep at the Cabana Club. . . having the time of your life. Only 15 minutes 
by the hotel’s private bus from the Loop — at Chicago’s smartest North Shore 
address. And, if you like to entertain, at the Edgewater Beach you can go “round 
the world on a plate” enjoying the specialties of five restaurants, dance under the 
stars, or applaud Broadway hits in the hotel’s famous Summer Theatre. For all 
these reasons, every summer more and more men and women gain vacation days on 
business trips by enjoying the Edgewater Beach. Why not join them on your next 
trip to Chicago? You'll like it! 


Write for a free booklet, “‘Exciting Adventures in Chicago” 
...or better yet, make your reservations now. 


THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ° Chicago, Illinois 
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10% decrease in commissions, it in- 
creases our losses on failures 10%, 
it increases debit balances 10% on 
“successes” and it means that we are 
able to recruit, with a given amount 
of capital, only nine agents instead 
of ten. I suggest that makes you 
90% effective, as a result of having 
the company give you something 
which at first appeared to be a 
“plus.” 

Now let’s discuss collectively 
jumbo group insurance and “no- 
commission” group insurance. There 
are moral responsibilities avoided 
by the agent, the group company, 
and the corporation in large group 
insurance cases. By moral respon- 
sibility, I mean the responsibilities 
that a company should take when it 
implies from the platforms at meet- 
ings that it is doing a job for some- 
one issuing $40,000 and $50,000 
and $100,000 jumbo group policies. 

There is a friend of mine who was 
squeezed out recently, from his posi- 
tion as a vice president of a large 
corporation. He is forty-five years 
of age and, in addition to losing his 
job, he lost $40,000 worth of group 
insurance. He wound up with $4,000 
of ordinary life insurance in force. 
Of course, the group contract gave 
him the right to convert to $40,000 
or ordinary life insurance. The vice 
president in charge of jumbo group 
in the life company should talk to 
him and try to get him to convert. 
He can’t convert, he doesn’t have a 
job. 

Large group insurance policies 
may be O.K. for the super-success, 
for the man who moves up rapidly 
in a corporation and, for all I know, 
it may be ideal insurance for him, 
although I don’t believe so. But 
there are a lot of ordinary men in 
America who lose their jobs, who get 
squeezed out on mergers. The privi- 
lege of conversion at the time one 
gets fired is the cheapest privilege 
that the life insurance industry ever 
gave. And we should do more talk- 
ing about the moral responsibilities 
assumed by the agent, the life in- 
surance company and the corporation 
that has a hand in implying that 
jumbo group policies are the be all 
and end. all of executive protection. 

Any student of our business knows 
that approximately fifty-one of one 
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hundred executives now age 40 will 
live to see their group coverage van- 
ish at age 70. More than half of our 
executives will then be “defrauded” 
of their “estate” they had used in 
their personal planning. 

Most of us are building agencies 
of programmers. And, day in and 
day out, many men are forced to tell 
agents to stop working on a particu- 
lar case of a junior executive, be- 
cause the man has already been given 
$40,000 or $50,000 worth of group 
insurance. It’s darned hard to pro- 
gram him. He has $40,000 worth of 
group insurance subsidized by a cor- 
porate tax deduction, $10,000 of 
National Service Life subsidized 
insurance and about $30,000 of Soc- 
ial Security subsidized insurance. 
It’s a difficult job talking needs to 
that man. The agent can’t bank on 
giving him service today because of 
the future, when we know that im- 
mediately upon becoming the execu- 
tive vice president, some benevolent 
life insurance company will write 
$100,000 worth of group life insur- 
ance on his life. I suggest that’s af- 
fecting our contract and I think it’s 
affecting our future. 


No Commission 


I won’t dwell too much on the no- 
commission sales that have been 
made in the last three years. We 
heard, last year, when a large cor- 
poration in Dallas purchased a “no- 
commission” group plan, that it 
would have “little” effect on per- 
sonal sales to the participants! I 
don’t buy the thesis that when some- 
body gives you a little something 
for nothing, you’re a better prospect 
to buy a little more of that same 
thing. I don’t agree with the idea 
that because you have a little bit of 
group insurance, you’re inclined to 
buy ordinary life. 

Number six: double duty dollars 
in banks. We don’t have it in Dal- 
las, but as a young guy wondering 
about the future, I wonder what the 
banks are thinking about! There 
doesn’t seem to be a basic explana- 
tion of what a bank has to do with 
life insurance. Why do they think 
they have the right to give free life 
insurance to people? By a logical 
extension, they next should be of- 
fering automobiles. We are a little 
bit timid in our business. I wonder 


what Harlow Curtice of General 
Motors would do if banks were to 
start offering cheaper interest pay- 
ments on Ford automobiles, based 
on the individual’s deposits in the 
bank. It’s just as logical. I think 
Mr. Curtice would have something 
to say about it and I don’t think the 
banks would ever see another Gen- 
eral Motors account. To go a step 
further, it would seem sensible that 
any bank that gives free life insur- 
ance away to it’s depositors certainly 
should go a long way before they 
ever see any life insurance money. 


For one hundred years the actu- 
aries designed and priced our pol- 
icies. And, at the end of their one 
hundred years the field forces were 
uniformally loyal to their home of- 
fices (even though they might not 
have loved their actuarial depart- 
ment!) Over the past ten years, 
however, the field forces and their 
home office representatives, the 
agency vice presidents and in many 
cases, the president, have wrested 
away from the actuaries both the 
powers of pricing and of designing 
our product. No one can argue that 
today’s policies are not created and 
rates set in the competitive market 
place of the field and agency depart- 
ment committees! But, today, after 
ten years of our leadership in policy 
creation, we find dissatisfaction 
everywhere. The committee on com- 
pensation of the NALU has been 
forced to recommend a resolution to 
all presidents “objecting to the trend 
towards specials and overemphasis 
on volume for its own sake.” So, it 
would appear we are not happy with 
the switch in power from the actu- 
aries to the salesman and the sales 
management group. 

Here are some thoughts to con- 
sider. First, if we want the benefits. 
we must accept the responsibilities 
of correct pricing and intelligent de- 
sign. Before yelling for more and 
better policies, we must, in advance, 
consider their effects on the policy- 
holders, the companies and out 
agencies. We can’t plead for a cont 
petitive special and then later sign a 
resolution against specials! 


Second, we should consider re- 
turning, openly and gladly, to thie 
actuaries their proper powers of ce- 
sign and the creation of rates. Let’s 
tell them, “Come on back into the 
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game. Take over again on any 
changes in rules. Do your darndest 
to keep us competitive, but don’t, 
just for our sake, forget that “safety” 
and “loading” were respected words 
in the old days. We, in turn, will sell 
within your limits, instead of handing 
you rates and asking that you de- 
sign a policy to fit those rates!” 


Recognize the Pitfalls 


Third, if we don’t want to “give 
it back to the actuaries,” then let’s 
make sure we recognize the potential 
dangers of our normal competitive 
desires, 

As I read the latest rates and divi- 
dend projectives of many companies 
I'm forced to wonder. . . 

Is it possible that our zeal for 
business has led to the issuance of 
policies which guarantee a loss to the 
company if they’re lapsed in the fif- 
teenth year? 

Is it possible that our sales force- 
fulness has resulted in the issuance 
of policies on which history tells us 
we may experience a 50% lapse rate 
‘ive to ten years before a break-even 
point ? 
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GUARANTEED-INSURABILITY 


Lincoln National's new guaranteed-insurability plan as- 
sures the policyholder the right to buy additional permanent 
insurance at standard rates at three-year intervals between 
ages 25 and 40. In addition, it immediately provides decreas- 


ing insurance protection to age 40. 


This new plan is another reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WaAyNE, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 








‘Is it possible even to think that a 
great industry such as ours might be 
competing for business that involves 
a guaranteed loss? 

The mere existence of these possi- 
bilities justifies a very sober ap- 
proach to our new role. 





MENTAL ILLNESS 


THE CELEBRATION of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., New 
York, was the occasion for the 
announcement that G.H.I. is plan- 
ning a study of the cost of treatment 
of mental and nervous disorders 
with a view to possible coverage un- 
der an insurance plan, It is expected 
that once actuarial experience is re- 
viewed, a rider to plans will cover 
mental care. G.H.I. is the oldest 
non-profit organization for medical- 
surgical insurance in the Northeast- 
ern part of the country, serving 
about 460,000 persons and involving 
11,000 doctors. 


PENSIONS IN CANADA 


PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS now 
cover almost all workers in Canada 
and are still expanding rapidly, 
Laurence E. Coward, consulting ac- 
tuary of Toronto, told the Society 
of Actuaries recently. “Today in 
Canada it is hard to find an organi- 
zation of any size whose employees 
are not covered by a group life in- 
surance plan,” Mr. Coward said. 
“A majority of companies, employ- 
ing an even larger majority of em- 
ployees, have established formal and 
funded pension plans.” 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


Motor VEHICLE DEATHS continued 
to drop and in April of this year 
were 12% fewer than in April, 1957 
(2,600 vs. 2,950). This is the eighth 
consecutive month in which the total 
compiled by the National Safety 
Council has shown an improvement 
over the comparable month of the 
previous year. The total fatalities 
for the first four months of this year 
are now 10,330, 8% fewer than in 
the first four months of last year. 
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assn notes 


American Life Convention: Dr. Joseph 
Travenick, Jr., elected chairman of the 
medical section succeeding Dr. John C. 
Boland. Dr. Travenick is medical direc- 
tor of Occidental Life. 


Canadian Assn. of Actuaries: Elected to 
office were: J. E. Morrison (v. p. and ac- 
tuary, Great West Life), president; L. 
Campbell (v. p. and chief actuary, Sun 
Life), vice president; G. K. Fox (exec. asst., 
Imperial Life), secretary; H. G. Johnson 


(asst. actuary, North American Life), 
treasurer. 
Chartered Life Underwriters, N. Y. 


Chapter: Elections: President, Margaret 
F. Carleson (Equitable, N. Y.); executive 
vice president, Ralph Fensterwald (Conti- 
nental American); vice president-educa- 
tional activities, Gerald D. Good (Eq- 
uitable, N. Y.); vice president-public 
relations, B. William Steinberg (Mass. 
Mutual); treasurer, Leona Seldow; and 
secretary, Howard J. Rosan (Continental 
Assurance). Elected to the board of di- 
rectors were Fred G. Kimball, Jr. (N. Y. 
Life) and Edwin M. Charles (Home Life). 


Chicago Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
Inc.: Officers elected: president, Robert 
K. Schott, CLU (Phoenix Mutual); first 
vice president, George H. Schuermann 
(Union Central); second vice president, 
Oliver R. Aspegren, Jr., CLU (Ohio) 
Natl.); treasurer, William McKechney 
(Northwestern Mutual). 

The North Shore branch chose as their 
officers: Charles W. De Gryse (North- 
western Mutual), president; first vice 
president, Keith MacKenzie (Mass. Mu- 
tual); second vice president, Franklin C. 
Tyson (Conn. General); Glenn L. Felner 


(Aetna) secretary; and William G. Man- 
beck (N. Y. Life) treasurer. 

The West Suburban branch also elected 
officers as follows: president, Myron F. 
Luhrsen (N. Y. Life); first vice president, 
I. A. Stupak (Prudential); second vice 
president, Francis P. Creadon (Metropoli- 
tan); secretary-treasurer, Delmar  D. 
Stevens (Mutual, N. Y.). 


Controllers Institute of America: J. Mc- 
Call Hughes, vice president and controller 
of Mutual of N. Y., was elected president 
succeeding James L. Peirce, vice president 
and controller of A. B. Dick Company. 


Fla. General Agent's and Mgrs. Assn.: 
Philip A. Hoche named president. 


Fla. State Assn. of Life Underwriters: 
Elected Willis H. Parker president; Hor- 
ace S. Smith, Jr., senior vice president; 
and Preston Haynes and Martin Magar- 
ian, vice presidents. 


General Agents and Managers Conf: 
Two new organizations have joined mak- 
ing a total of 147. New officers of these 
associations are: St. Petersburg-President 
L. E. Conner (Gulf Life) and secretary- 
treasurer F. Leslie McEwen (Penn Mu- 
tual). Rocky Mount, N. C.-President 
Reavis Nelson (Atlantic Life) and secre- 
tary-treasurer W. H. Williams (State Capi- 
tol Life). 


Health Insurance Institute: Richard C. 
Oberlander has joined the staff and will 
be working with educators and schools 
in an effort to broaden the educational 
services of the health insurance business. 


Illinois State A&H Assn.: John E. Sonin, 
associate general agent, Central Standard, 
has been elected president. 


Insurance Club of Dallas: 1. Mortimer 
Buckley, CLU, general agent of north 
Texas for New England Life, was elected 
president. 
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Insurance Institute of Nebraska: O/i- 
cers elected: President, William Al. 
Luedtke (supervisor of life underwriting, 
World Ins.); secretary-treasurer, Russ¢/l 
T. Derr (asst. treas., Union Natl. Life) 


Internati. Assn. of A & H Underwriters: 
Elections: President, Gail L. Shoup, CLU 
(Lincoln Natl. Life); president-elect, 
Oakley Baskin (Mutual of Omaha); vice 
president, Webster H. Hurley (Bankers 
Life & Cas.) and F. Kenneth Stoakes 
(Loyal Protective); controller, Jay De 
Young (De Young & Assocs.). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Assn.: 
Total membership is now 306 companics 
with the addition of these new membcr 
companies: Aeterna-Vie, Montreal; Fide!- 
ity Bankers, Richmond; Independence Life, 
Los Angeles; Northeastern Life, Mount 
Vernon; Pyramid Life, Charlotte; Sunset 
Life, Olympia; Victory Life, Topeka; and 
a new associate member—the Muang Thai 
Life Assur. Co., Ltd., Bangkok, Thailand. 

Kenneth L. Hobbs has been promoted 
to senior consultant. John A. Miller, for- 
merly assistant general agent in Seattle 
for Aetna, will replace him as consultant 
to the company relations division. 


Life Insurance Women's Assn. of Indi- 
anapolis: Edith L. Martin, assistant sec- 
retary of American Travelers, has been 
elected president. 


Life Office Management Assn.: Member- 
ship now stands at 345, with the addition 
of the following four companies: Mer- 
cantile Security Life, Dallas; Pioneer 
American, Fort Worth; Reliance Life of 
Ga., and United Ins. Co. of America, 
Chicago. 


Life Underwriters Association: Has 
elected Herbert J. Budnick, general agent 
of the Maccabees, as its president. 


Life Underwriters Training Council: 
Vernon R. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Northern Va. agency for Acacia Mutual, 
has been appointed to the board of 
trustees. 


Nebraska State Assn. of Life Under- 
writers: Officers elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Robert O. Kiplinger, CLU (Guar- 
antee Mutual); Ist v. p., Lloyd H. Perr) 
(New England Life); 2nd v. p., Don P. 
Riley (Mass. Mutual); sec.-treas., Richard 
A. Peters (Equitable); state committec- 
man, Charles L. Doane, CLU (Mutual 
Benefit); exec. sec., Warren Johnson. 


New York State Assn. of Life Under- 
writers: Elections: President, Lewis | 
Montani (assistant mgr., Metropolitan) 
vice president, Harry K. Gutmann, CLI 
(agent, Mutual of N Y); secretary-treas 
urer, Chauncey D. Cowles, Jr., CLU (spec 
ial agent, Northwestern Mutual). 


N. C. General Agents and Managers 
Assn.: This newly formed organization 
has as its officers: Ray King (Lincol1 
Natl.) president; Martin Lynch (Skylanc 
Life) vice president; Robert Strade 
(Travelers) secretary-treasurer. 


Omaha Assn. of Life Underwriters: Offi 
cers elected were: president, William J 
Olson, CLU (Prudential); v. p. Duane 
Sink (Lafayette); sec., Robert W. Billi: 
(Mass. Mutual); treas., Maurice T. Bole: 
(Equitable). 165 members received lif 
insurance awards. 
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company sales 
records 


Allstate Life Ins. Co.: Now has $40,000,- 
000 insurance in force. 


American Mutual: New business during 
May showed a 24.6% over same month 
last year. Also, a 10% increase in new 
business during the first five months of 
1958 over last year was reported. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary is- 
sued and paid-for during May amounted 
to $23,118,413, an increase of more than 
$3,500,000 over the same month last year. 
Combined with group sales of $6,946,081 
for the month, total production for May 
reached $30,064,494. Production for the 
first five months of 1958 was $169,296,280 
o! which $96,431,608 was ordinary and 
$72,864,672 was group. Total life insur- 
ance in force reached $3,085,774,489 by 
the end of May. Of this amount $1,764,- 
742,282 was ordinary and $1,321,032,207 
was group. 


Country Life: $800,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force was reported as of May 14. 


Equitable: During President’s Month, 
$497.3 million in ordinary and $434.9 
million in group was produced. 


Franklin: On June 9 alone, $30,478,000 
of sales were made, topping last year’s 
total of $27,000,000 for the day by more 
than $3,000,000. Total sales for the entire 
month exceeded $90,000,000. 


indianapolis Life: May’s production ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000 and volume for the first 
five months of 1958 was 14% ahead of 
last year’s figures. 


Jefferson National: Life and A&S sales 
for the month of May were 364% over 
the same month last year. 


Mass. Mutual: For the five-months period 
from January to May of this year, $392,- 
919,459 of ordinary was sold, 26.6%, or 
$82,644,187 ahead of last year’s total of 
$310,275,272. $75,460,444 of new ordinary 
was sold in May alone, an increase of 
$18,151,364, or 31.7% over May, 1957. 
Group sales for May amounted to $8,- 
753,212, bringing group sales totals for 
the first five months of 1958 to $69,013,- 
694. Combined sales of ordinary and 
Na so far this year stand at $461,933,- 
II. 


Midwestern United Life: Now has over 
$200,000,000 in force. Production as of 
June was 12% ahead of the same period 
last year. 


Minn. Mutual: Second billion 
was achieved in June. 


in force 


Mutual Service Life (Minn.): New life 
insurance business this year is running 
83%, ahead of 1957, and $200,000,000 in 
force was reached in June. 


Natl. Acc. & Health Ins. Co.: Sales of 
accident and health, hospitalization and 
life were 1214% higher this May than 
last year. 


North American Life (Toronto): Busi- 


ness for May totalled $30.3 million, an 
increase of 60% over the same month 
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Sioux City, one of the most attractive Midwestern territories, offers a 
splendid opportunity for the man qualified for General Agent status. 

Our Company, with over $227,000,000 Insurance In Force, is conducting a 
full scale expansion program throughout our entire operating territory. If 
your experience qualifies you for General Agent opportunity, write us today 
for detailed information. All correspondence in confidence. We assure the 
utmost in home office cooperation and 
tested selling aids. 
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last year. Total sales for the first five 
months of 1958 rose to $112,000,009, an 
increase of 13° over 1957. 


North America Life (Illinois): Total in- 
surance in force has reached $300,000,000. 
Accident and sickness sales at the end of 
May were more than 16% ahead of last 
year. 


Northwestern Natl.: Sales for May were 
up .8% over the same period of 1957. 
Total business written for 1958 to date 
is 11.4% greater than a year ago. 


Occidental Life: May sales totalled $96,- 
350,219, exceeding the sales for May, 1957, 
by more than $11,000,000. June ordinary 
sales were $101,034,064. The six months 
total showed a 14% gain in ordinary, this 
year’s figure being $559,775,392, which is 
$70,897,292 ahead of the same period last 
year. A&H for June was 20% over last 
year, while five month totals for group 
show a 13% gain. 


Ohio Natl. Life: May total was $23,730,- 
204. 


Philadelphia Life: During the six week 
period ending May 31, $17,500,000 of new 
business was produced, an increase of 13%, 
over the same period in 1957. The figure 
for 1958, as of May 31, was over $50,000,- 
000, or a 40% increase over the first five 
months of last year. Also on May 31, the 
company passed $400,000,000 of insurance 
in force. 


Republic National: May business showed 
a 204% increase over that month last 
year. The accident and sickness division 
reported a 125% increase in the total of 
new business, also in May. 


Savings Banks Life: Applications for the 
first five months amounted to $2,098,250, 
an increase of 24.4% over the same period 
of 1957. Policies issued were $1,832,750, 
up 31.8% over last year. Total insurance 
in force rose to $48,535,214 of which $30,- 
100,544 was individual policies and $18,- 
434,670 group. 


Shenandoah: Sales in June totalled $3,- 
073,182, a 10% increase over last year. 
Production in 1958 has now reached $14,- 
460,407, a gain of more than 15° over the 
first six months of 1957. 


Standard: Paid accident and sickness for 
May was $9,891, 70% above last year. 
Sales for the first five months were 38° 
over the same period in 1957. Paid life 
for May was $2,780,604. 


Sunset Life: May issued and paid ordi- 
nary production was over $1,000,000, mak- 
ing the month 25% better than February, 
the previous high, and 101% over May, 
1957. 


United Fidelity: 49.6% more new busi- 
ness was written during May of this year 
than last. Life insurance in force now 
totals more than $150,000,000. 


United Life and Accident: $300,000,000 
of insurance in force has been reached. 


Western Life: May business totaled $7, 
500,000. 





PREMIUM PAYMENT TEST 


PROPOSALS TO RESTORE a premium 
payment test and to restrict further 
the income tax interest deduction 
now permitted on bank financed life 
insurance purchases were omitted 
by the Senate Finance Committee in 
reporting out the Technical Tax Bill 
of 1958. Omission of the two provi- 
sions from the bill is in line with 
recommendations made by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 


$1 











publications 


Consumer Credit Insurance by Daniel 
P. Kedzie, Ph.D. 

This book emphasizes the benefits 
of credit insurance to consumers 
who borrow to purchase or who buy 
on installment plans. It points out 
the significant role that credit insur- 
ance has played in our economy. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
throughout with charge tables and 
diagrams, It is written in an inter- 
esting and forthright style and is 
impartial in approach and in anal- 
yses of the present practices in the 
industry. It also assesses the role of 
credit in our economic system and 
emphasizes the importance of credit 
insurance to the growth and devel- 
opment of that system. 

The appendixes include a list of 
insurance companies writing con- 





NEW AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 
discusses .. . 


Life Insurance 
Stocks for 
PROFIT and 
GROWTH 


60 pages of hard hitting factual 
data on 80 Stock Life Insurance 
Companies by Victor G. Paradise, 
specialist in life insurance stocks. 
In addition to stock companies, Mr. 
Paradise now presents for the first 
time interesting information on the 
40 largest Mutual Life Insurance 
companies. 

Is size a deterrent to growth? Does 
bigness beget bigness? Are growth 
and size virtues? These are just a 
few of the questions about life 
insurance companies dealt with in 
this revealing book. 


For your copy, order at your book- 
store or mail $5.00 (plus sales tax 
in Calif.) to 
Paradise Securities 
Company 
9477 Brighton Way 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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sumer credit life insurance and the 
method of marketing utilized, an im- 
portant study of loss and expense 
experience of companies in the field, 
percentage refund charts and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

$5.00 per copy. Published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill. for the Consumer Credit Insur- 
ance Association, 


The Cost of Social Security 


This inquiry has two fundamental 
objectives. The first is to present a 
consolidated statement of the finan- 
cial operations of all the social 
security schemes existing in indivi- 
dual countries and falling within the 
scope of the inquiry. The second is 
to compare the distribution of the 
charges of social security between 
the different sources of revenue and 
the economic incidents of social 
security in the different countries 
and to determine the trends in social 
security costs during the period 
covered by the inquiry. 

202 pps; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the International Labor 
Office, Washington branch, 917— 
15th Street, N.W. Washington 5, 
D:€, 


The Insurance Almanac—1958 edi- 
tion. 


This is the 46th annual edition of 
a publication containing facts and 
statistics on all branches of insur- 
ance. The company section gives the 
officers, coverages, and territory of 
all types of companies. 

Other sections cover state insur- 
ance departments, all types of insur- 
ance organizations, agents and 
brokers, adjusters, actuaries, insur- 
ance and management groups, new 
companies organized, name changes, 
companies retired, brokers’ regula- 
tory laws, resident agents’ laws, 
workmen’s compensation officials, 
legislative sessions, insurance defini- 


tions, insurance journals, etc. all 
indexed for ready reference. 

1,056 pps; $7.50 per copy. Pib- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Co., 116 John Street, 
New York 38,.N. Y. 


The Positive Approach by David B. 
Fluegelman, CLU. 


This is a thoughtful book on the 
practical side of life insurance sell- 
ing written by one of the nation’s 
outstanding insurance men. He is a 
former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, a 
life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and a stalwart de- 
fender of the independent life un- 
derwriter. In this book he explains 
his philosophy of merchandising in 
terms any life underwriter can un- 
derstand. 

The book is written to 
significance for both the 
agent and the large producer. 


have 
debit 


Life Insurance Stocks for Profit and 
Growth by Victor G. Paradise. 


The author, in this book, says 
that the continuous growth and prof- 
its of a properly conducted life in- 
surance company are virtually as- 
sured with the passage of years. The 
book presents interesting data on 
66 life insurance companies, showing 
their growth in the past nineteen 
years. The table covering five years 
of growth for the stock companies 
furnishes the key for the stock price 
movements of many of the com- 
panies that registered greater than 
average gains and for those that 
moved sideways. 

60 pps; $5.00 per copy. Published 
by Paradise Securities Co., 9477 
Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


Voluntary Health Insurance and the 
Senior Citizen 


This is a report on a year-long 
study of the problem of providing 
adequate medical care insurance to 
older persons. 

$1.25 per copy; available froin 
the New York Insurance Depar'- 
ment, 324 State Street, Albany 
N.Y. 
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What Every Physician Should Know 
About Tax-Free Disability Dollars by 
William Highfield, C.L.U. 


This, the latest in a series of book- 
lets; about sickness and accident in- 
surance, analyzes the independent 
pliysician’s particular financial prob- 
lenis and shows how they differ 
from those of the owner of a retail, 
wholesale or manufacturing concern. 


‘he booklet presents a motivating 
picture of the independent physicians 
dual need for continuing income to 
meet his family-business overhead 
and professional-business overhead. 
Like the other booklets in the series 
it can be mailed with a letter for 
minimum first-class postage. 


16 pps; 10 copies for $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Insurance Research & Re- 
view Service, Inc., 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Life Insurance and Medicine: The 
Prognosis and Underwriting of Dis- 
ease by Drs. Harry E. Ungerleider, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., and Richard S. 
Gubner, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


A comprehensive treatise on the 
medical aspects of life insurance, this 
volume presents a clear, precise set 
of guides for the physician. It is the 
product of the director and associate 
director of medical research, respec- 
tively, for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. S. The two 
authors have compiled a series of 
papers by fifty-four experts dealing 
with the prognosis and underwriting 
of disease in both medicine and life 
insurance. The result is a compen- 
dium of facts and principles for all 
who deal with life insurance under- 
writing and medical problems. 

The bulk of their material is 
drawn from a recent lecture series 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Board of Life Insurance Medicine. 
It is amplified with several chapters 
from annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention. 
The volume, encyclopedic in scope, 
contains 61 chapters thoroughly in- 
cexed. 

The first half of the book provides 
« broad introduction to all phases of 
life insurance including various spe- 
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cial aspects such as reinsurance, dis- 
ability and double indemnity and 
legal phases of insurance. The 
heart of the volume comprises 
thirty-six detailed chapters on un- 
derwriting considerations of all med- 
ical disorders. The last portion of 
the book is devoted to various facets 
of the newest and one of the fastest 
growing aspects of the life insurance 
industry, health and accident insur- 
ance, 


994 pps.; $16.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


The Magic of Enjoying Every Sales 
Call by Bryson Reinhardt. 


This is the life insurance edition of 
the best-seller which applies to sales- 
men in general and is available 
through Understandable Books 
( Malaga, Washington). The philos- 
ophy expressed should be of tre- 
mendous value to life underwriters 
if they will learn it, accept it and 
practice it. 

The author says that millions of 
salesmen operate below their real 
potential because of fear, that the 
answer is not a matter of working 
harder or of will power and determi- 
nation, but is instead a matter of 
locating and eliminating the mys- 
terious drag which an underwriter 
has to constantly fight. 


40 pps; 75¢ per copy, with re- 
duced prices for quantities. Pub- 
lished by the Insurance Research and 
Review Service, 123 W. North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Prepare to Sell by Fred G. Jarvis, 
Jr., senior consultant LIAMA. 


This book probes the psychologi- 
cal forces that motivate both buyer 
and seller, with the aim of helping 
the insurance agent develop his own 
personal philosophy of selling. It 
discusses eighteen qualities possessed 
by most great salesmen and shows 
how these qualities can be developed 
by the life agent who has the will to 
succeed. The author delves in 
depth into the entire sales process. 


80 pps: Available from the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association, 855 Asylum Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Connecticut. 


The Volume of Mortgage Debt in the 
Postwar Decade by Saul B. Klaman, 
economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. 


This is a research report which 
provides the basis for a more mean- 
ingful and comprehensive analysis of 
real estate and mortgage markets 
than has heretofore been possible. It 
covers the period 1945-1956 and 
provides the most complete and con- 
sistent set of statistics yet available 
on total amounts of mortgages out- 
standing on different types of prop- 
erties and on the holdings of these 
mortgages by the main groups of in- 
vestors, particularly the 
types of financial institutions. 


various 


143 pps; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 261 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


High-Speed Data Processing by C. C. 
Gotlieb, Associate Professor, Com- 
putation Centre, University of To- 
ronto and J. N. P. Hume, Associate 
Professor, Dept. of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

This book thoroughly outlines the 
important principles and _ general 
techniques of processing data at high 
speeds, particularly for business pur- 
poses. It shows how data processors 
work, how they are used, and what 
their advantages are. 

The book covers data processors 
of all types and from all manufac- 
turers, using a hypothetical machine 
as a model, it helps the understand- 
ing of the advantages and limitations 
of such equipment. Using tables and 
illustrations, the book gives a detail 
study of coding and programing and 
provides several helpful examples 
showing typical applications of high- 
speed data processing in the major 
fields, 

305 pps.; $9.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


How Federal Taxes Affect Life Insur- 


ance and Annuities, 1958 edition 


$1.50 per copy: published by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 
West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 16, 
/llinois. 





ASSOCIATION GROUP 
WARNING 


JosEPH N. DESMON, C.L.U., presi- 
dent of the New York State Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, recently 
told state delegates to the annual 
convention that the danger signals 
are flying on continued sales of 
association group term insurance in 
circumvention of many state laws. 
Such plans are clearly not in the 
public interest, according to Mr. 
Desmon, and the life underwriters 
and their companies will be blamed. 
He urged that life underwriters take 
the responsibility of informing the 
public “of all the facts.” 


NOMA OFFICERS 


FRED A. SCHULTZ, assistant secre- 
tary, Unity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, was elected 
1958-59 International President of 
the National Office Management 
Association today at their 39th In- 
ternational Conference, held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 
Other officers elected: first vice 
president, Walter Emmerling (office 
manager, Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany) ; vice presidents: A. E. Rid- 
dle (director office administration, 
Colgate-Palmolive Company) ; J. H. 
Quaritius (vice president, Peninsu- 
lar Life Ins. Co.); R. B. Hodges 
(planning division manager, Denni- 
son Mfg. Co.) ; W. H. Evans, Phila- 
delphia, reappointed executive vice 
president at the international head- 
quarters, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


POST-RETIREMENT 
PLANNING 


MorE THAN TWO-THIRDS of the 
persons currently covered by group 
life insurance have provision for 
some life insurance continued into 
their post-retirement years through 
their group plans, the Institute of 
Life Insurance estimates. When 
group life insurance was first intro- 
duced nearly fifty years ago, there 
were only about four million people 
at age 65 or more, and little con- 
sideration was given to post-retire- 
ment planning. Today, with over 
14 million persons at or beyond age 
65, and with a 1975 expectancy of 
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over 20 million over this age, 
greater emphasis has been placed 
on continuance of at least some of 
the group life insurance protection 
after the active working years, says 
the Institute. 

Since about 90% of group life in- 
surance is written on a term basis, 
most plans use this basis for con- 
tinuing after-retirement coverage 
for the lifetime of the employee. 
Carrying the older, retired employ- 
ees’ term insurance on the compa- 
nies’ group insurance rolls neces- 
sarily increases the overall unit cost 
of the plans, since future death pay- 
ments are inevitable for all retired 
workers. Most group life insurance 
plans providing protection for re- 
tired employees reduce the amount 
of insurance to either a flat sum or 
a percentage of the amount carried 
prior to retirement. A small portion 
keep the insurance at pre-retirement 
level. 


SPEAKS AT SEMINAR 


ABRAM T. COLLIER, vice-president 
and general counsel of the John 
Hancock, addressed the annual sem- 
inar of the Society of Life Office 
Management Association Graduates 
in New York City recently. Refer- 
ring to the rapid growth of human 
relations programs for the selection 
and training of executives and super- 
visors, he warned that the great 
expectations of many of these pro- 
grams had been quickly dimmed 
when they were found to be either 
“hard sell” or “soft approach.” The 
fresh approach to problems in human 
relations, much needed today, must 
be deep enough to deal with some of 
the perennial problems of psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, according to 
Mr. Collier. Edwin D. Spreckelsen, 
group underwriter of the Mutual of 
New York, was elected president of 
the society. 


AGENT DEVELOPMENT 


A NEWLY REVISED and improved 
agent development program has been 
released by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
The revised edition was written to 
reflect two years’ experience and 
use in the field. As a result, it in- 
cludes five new texts and substantial 
revisions of two other texts. 


DENTISTS AND 
INSURANCE 


PRACTICALLY ALL DENTISTS in the 
United States are owners of life in- 
surance policies. In eleven states, 
100% of the dentists are owners and 
for the U.S. as a whole, 98% are. 
In the age group 35-55, the owner- 
ship is 99.2%. This is indicated 
in a survey made by the American 
Dental Association, covering prac- 
tices in 1956. The average amount 
owned by dentists was given as $36,- 
000 for the U.S. as a whole, with 
state averages running as high as 
nearly $55,000 in Georgia. By type 
of practice, orthodontists led with 
an average ownership of $58,000. 


SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


ROANOKE, vA. was the scene of the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
Association. New chairman of the 
organization is Clarence E. Bishop, 
promotion and advertising manager 
of the Protective Life of Alabama. 
“While uncertainty about the fu- 
ture is the basic drive for the setting 
up and purchasing of insurance, that 
very same uncertainty is also asso- 
ciated with feelings of insecurity 
which are highly unpleasant and psy- 
chologically painful,” said Dr. John 
N. Peterman, director of psycho- 
logical research of The Buchen 
Company, of Chicago. He stated 
that in selling insurance it was wise 
to emphasize the benefits to the in- 
sured if he lived, rather than to try 
to compel action by disturbing him 


about possible consequences of his 
death. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY DOWN 


AFTER RISING without interruption 
for thirteen successive years, the av 
erage length of life of American wage 
earners and their families decreased 
slightly in 1957 from the all-tim: 
high of 70.2 years established th« 
year before, it is 
Metropolitan statisticians. This set 
back is attributed largely to the 
effect of the Asian influenza out 
break in the last months of 1957. 
The average expectation of life at 
birth for the Metropolitan’s indus 
trial policyholders was 69.9 year 
in 1957. 


Best’s Life News 
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ARTHUR O. ANGILLY, AIA. 
Consulting Architect * 


LONG TIME AGO one of the most 
| penn members of the life in- 
surance industry indicated the need 
for a new concept of operations plan- 
ning by calling attention to the re- 
semblance between the design re- 
quirements of insurance buildings 
and those of factories. At that time, 
the limelight of public attention was 
focused on the production achieve- 
ments of the manufacturing indus- 
try; through prior and continuous 
operations planning, factories were 
designed to permit the wise co- 
ordination, and arrangement of 
workers and machines for smooth 
and uninterrupted work flow. 
Such foresighted planning indicated 
needed changes not only in what the 
workers did and how they did it, 
but also in the capacities and de- 
signs of the machines to be utilized. 
Furthermore, those studies per- 
mitted the computations of all items 
of income and expense so that the 
all-important profit figures could be 
estimated. 

Though the insurance industries 
deal in services rather than products, 
the need is the same for operations 
planning to permit control of ef- 
ficiency and resultant expenses. Re- 
cently constructed home office build- 
ings bear eloquent witness that in- 
sufficient operations information had 
been given to the designing architect. 
They are an indication that few in- 
surance company executives are 
aware (nearly thirty years after Mr. 
F. H, Ecker, Honorary Chairman of 
the Board, Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company, first conceived the 


“Mr. Angilly is the author of the L.O.M.A. 
publication, ‘‘Life Insurance Buildings.’’ He was 
formerly company architect of the Metropolitan 
ile Insurance Company. 
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idea) of the kinds of planning for 
functional efficiency that must be 
done before a new building is de- 
signed, an existing building adapted, 
or personnel and business machines 
are rearranged in an occupied struc- 
ture. 

An inkling of the kinds of opera- 
tions planning that needs to be done, 
if all facts are to be accumulated as 
a ‘guide for policy decisions, may 
perhaps best be obtained from con- 
sideration of past examples not of 
operations planning but of building 
programs; for in the insurance in- 
dustry concentrated attention on 
space uses seldom occurs except 
when company growth requires a 
new building. 

Probably no company has tried 
harder to solve a growth problem 
(and achieved a more sensible solu- 
tion) than one small fire insurance 
company which occupied a trim 
though somewhat inefficient build- 
ing. Crowded conditions indicated 
that only a new building could 
satisfy the need of space for addi- 
tional personnel and business ma- 
chines; so property in the outskirts 
of the city was purchased and an 
architect was employed. The opera- 
tions of the company were observed 
generally by him; the opinions of all 
the members of the building com- 
mittee were ascertained; rough 
figures of future space needs were 
estimated. His questions were 
answered to the best of the ability 
of the building committee ; and, after 
several months, working drawings 
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of a fine but costly office-type build- 
ing were produced. The building 
was typical of many similar struc- 
tures occupied by insurance com- 
panies, which are imposing in ap- 
pearance, with air conditioning, ade- 
quate artificial lighting, sound dead- 
ening, modern gadgets of all kinds, 
and all restrictive of truly efficient 
company operations. As the owner 
had not given the architect a clear 
picture of company operations, this 
resulting building, like the others 
was not good functionally. 


Proper Coordination 


Any apparatus, whether it be a 
machine or a business, requires 
proper coordination of all com- 
ponents for efficient functionability. 
It would be ridiculous to design and 
construct a machine casing to house 
such parts, without first seeing clear 
pictures of them and of their re- 
lationships to each other. Has any 
architect ever been given such pic- 
tures of insurance operations? From 
the standpoint of operational effici- 
ency, old and new insurance build- 
ings, in varying degrees, are unsuita- 
ble but imposing and modern 
monuments to the design ability of 
the architect, the construction ability 
of the builder and the guess ability 
of the owner. How can they be 
otherwise? Under now customary 
procedures, the executive in charge 
of new construction, whether he be 
a capable investment man, lawyer, 
actuary, or other businessman, can- 
not possibly have a clear picture of 
all the applicable factors, and their 
relative importance, affecting his de- 
cisions. Those decisions must be 
based on opinions which too often 
are biased, and opinions based on 
(Continued on the next page) 





Expense Control—Continued 


incomplete, or inaccurate, facts are 
merely guesses. In this case the 
opinions were those of a committee, 
but they were still guesses. 

Probably the high estimated cost 
of construction, rather than aware- 
ness of the lack of functionability, 
caused the company to enlist out- 
side assistance in solving the growth 
problem. The first step in the prep- 
aration of an operations plan, was 
to obtain all possible facts, not 
opinions, about company operations 
as they should be conducted . for 
maximum efficiency. The accumula- 
tion of facts is an evolutionary pro- 
cess which in this case started with 
observance of operations as_ then 
conducted. Because departmental 
relationships were obviously faulty, 
a requested diagram was prepared in 
rough sketch form showing a pro- 
posed relocation of departments for 
smooth and efficient work flow. 
Months later the operations man 
who prepared this diagram could 
not believe that he had once held 
such opinions. 

Next began the job of recording a 
clear picture of efficient company 
operations. The work flow of an 
insurance company is not a simple 
straight line operation like that of 
a factory; rather it is formed more 
like that of a spider web. As has 
been found to be universally the case 
in the insurance industry, the web 
here was a tangled one. In trying 
to untangle it, the work of everyone 
in the company was reviewed in 
varying degrees. Opinions and facts 
were separated. Normal individual 
desires 


were subordinated to the 
over-all good of the company. 
Opinions of several department 


heads that their departments should 
be near the executive department 
evaporated as the layout of furniture, 
equipment and business machines of 
all departments gradually evolved 
from studies of work flow. As this 
information was collected and 
evaluated, the preconceived depart- 
mental relationship chart changed 
radically, as did the furniture and 
equipment layouts. 

When layouts were combined in 
accordance with a revised depart- 
mental relationship chart, the dis- 
covery was made that the total area 
required for substantial growth of 
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clerk space was less than could be 
provided in the old building, if 
altered. This information received 
scant attention at the time, and work 
proceeded on the operations plan- 
ning. Considered’ of greater im- 
portance to future expenses was the 
observation that about 10% (later 
amended to 17%) of the present 
personnel would not be needed for 
the increased amount of business to 
be accommodated in the new build- 
ing. This figure seemed conservative 
in the light of the experience of a 
life insurance company in a similar 
horizontal building. There only 71% 
of the employees moved with the 
company to the new location, and 
only 92% of the original number 
were employed by the time the in- 
surance in force was tripled, even 
though no new machines had been 


added. 


Windblown Ink Blot 


The outline of the final clerk space 
layout of furniture and equipment 
resembled in shape a large wind- 
blown ink blot surrounded by simi- 
lar smaller blots representing execu- 
tive groups, service area, lounge, 
recreation, dining, multi-purpose and 
storage rooms, and kitchen. The ut- 
most in efficiency of operations hav- 
ing been planned as wisely as possi- 
ble, several design schemes were 
started; their purpose was to sur- 
round the “ink blots” by a simple 
and economical structure. All 
schemes permitted maximum effici- 
ency of the working area, being 
without interior corridors, columns, 
or other obstructions. All had 
natural diffused lighting of the en- 
tire clerical area, together with an 
illuminated ceiling for night work 
and for dull days. All had removable 
exterior walls for future expansion 
without interference with work ; and 
all schemes were designed for maxi- 
mum flexibility of change in clerical 
spaces and growth of all areas, be- 
cause all formed a part of a planned 
eventual building. One scheme was 
designed for maximum economy of 
construction costs; and one scheme 
was based on achieving an imposing 
appearance, even though some loss 
of efficiency and economy became 
involved. Another scheme was in 
effect a slight change from the most 
efficient and economical one to per- 






mit the officers to be located wheré 
they would have the best view ; this 
was the selected scheme. 


Cost Estimate 


It was next determined that the 
standard of quality of materials an 
construction should be the same a: 
those of an earlier and similar build- 
ing of approximately the same ratio 
of useable area to gross area. In 
estimating the cost of the proposed 
building, the square foot cost of that 
building was used as a basis; ad- 
justments were made for differing 
labor rates and for increased costs 
due to the time element. This esti- 
mate later proved to be exact. Un- 
derstandings having been reached as 
regards scheme, standard of quality 
of materials and construction meth- 
ods, and construction cost, the 
architect was authorized to proceed 
with the preliminary and working 
drawings based on the 
scheme. 

During the preparation of the 
drawings and _ specifications, — the 
architect added a small amount oi 
area in the main story to provide a 
more pleasing exterior appearance, 
and the owner added considerably 
more basement area, not for any 
foreseable use, but simply because 
“basement space doesn’t cost much.” 
A construction cost estimate based 
on actual quantities and estimated 
labor was then prepared and found 
to be considerably higher than the 
earlier estimate. Because no one 
wanted to wait for the preparation 
of a third set of working drawings, 
changes were devised whereby a 
considerable amount of basement 
space and some of the main story 
space was eliminated. The selected 
builder agreed to do the job for the 
original square foot cost figure, 
which included 10% for con 
tingencies, with all savings reverting 
to owner. The total amount was 
about half of that of the abandoned 
design, and the proposed building 
would probably have accommodated 
about five times the present amoutt 
of business. 

After having secured designs oi 
a building, which would permit t 
ficient operations, at a reasona le 
construction cost, common ses 
finally prevailed. If the preset! 
structure with a few alterations wil 


selected 
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permit about ten years of growth, 
why build a new building immedi- 
ately? The present building is being 
al‘ered. 

Even with such an incomplete 
operations planning program, many 
other companies could improve the 
efficiency and economy of their 
operations, 

Compared with factory opera- 
tions planning, the procedures fol- 
lowed by that small company are 
strictly makeshift and unscientific. 
They provide but a fraction of the 
information needed by an executive. 
Control of expenses is made possi- 
ble by a comparison of all the costs 
ot operations under existing (or 
proposed) conditions, and those of 
more efficient operations under un- 
restricted, or ideal, conditions. With 
more informed and _ continuous 
operations planning, made possible 
only by future industry cooperation, 
the monetary values of the increased 
efficiencies could be assessed ; execu- 
tives would then have a foundation 
of fact, not opinion, for needed de- 
cisions, Observance of the conduct 
of a factory building program, which 
was based on such informed deci- 
sions, should indicate the potential 
value of an insurance building in- 
formation center. 

The basic purpose of factory plan- 
ning is to ascertain probable profits 
before any action is authorized by 
company executives. Consideration 
of the diversified planning from 
which a factory evolves will reveal 
the great influences of seemingly ir- 
relevant matters on the design of 
structure, and of such design on the 
efficiency of production. It will also 
reveal how the structure and pro- 
duction are affected when different 
circumstances are related to such 
planning. 


The largest manufacturer of an 
unusual structural product had, at 
different times, constructed four 
separated plants. Each, through 
elimination of visible faults and in- 
creasingly improved planning, was 
a betterment over its predecessor. 
For the fifth plant, the planning pro- 
gram apparently considered every- 
thing affecting future expenses and 
income. It was in written, drawing, 
chart and diagram form, and con- 
cerned the crude materials and 
finished products, personnel and ma- 
chines, work-flow from receipt and 
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storage of crude materials to com- 
pletion and storage of finished prod- 
ucts. So complete was the informa- 
tion that it is doubtful if the de- 
signers of the plant needed to ask 
further questions requiring policy 
decisions, 

The building program produced 
an obviously excellent plant. But 
the program itself was not a hurried 
last minute affair, as was learned 
from conversations, It grew over the 
years as experience was acquired 
from mistakes, motion-studies, pilot- 
plant research, and inventions, from 
material, labor, machine, and other 
operating cost and sales records, 
from investigations of methods and 
equipment of other manufacturers of 
similar and of different products, 
from consideration of the sources of 
crude materials and the areas to be 
served with finished products, from 
studies of the means and costs 
of transportation, of the selection of 
site, from similar planning of 
separate storage, office, service, com- 
missary and recreational facilities, 
and undoubtedly from many other 
sources familiar only to those in the 
business. 

The benefit of these experiences 
was freely shared with a visiting 
manufacturer who was considering 
the introduction of the same prod- 
ucts into this country ; and the build- 
ing program formed a fine founda- 
tion for the preparation of a new one 
adapted to different circumstances. 
Increased operating costs have 
forced manufacturers to devise ways 
to get more production through more 
efficient use of labor and increased 
use of machines. Some policies of 
the American manufacturer, ac- 
cordingly, differed quite radically. 
Instead of fixed production to serve 
a predetermined section of the coun- 
try, the new goal was maximum out- 
put serving a _ correspondingly 
greater population, though not 
necessarily an increased area, In- 
stead of a few men each performing 
several skilled jobs at high salaries, 
more men, each requiring fewer 
skills, would be required for con- 
siderably increased production but 
at less average cost. Instead of 
utilizing some machines at full 
capacity and others at fractional 
capacities, more of the full-capacity 
kind were required so that the 
wasted capacities of the other ma- 


chines could be utilized. By using 
the building program as a guide and 
substituting necessarily different 
figures required for maximum ef- 
ficient production, quick though ap- 
proximate estimates were made of 
the resultant increased plant capacity 
and size. These indicated that two 
and one half times the capacity of 
the recently constructed plant could 
be obtained in a new one approxi- 
mately 50% larger. The storage 
facilities, some in separate buildings, 
varied on determination of policies 
concerning receipt of crude ma- 
terials and distribution of finished 
products. Estimated profits were as- 
certainable from revised calculations, 
based in large measure on the de- 
scribed experiences of the company 
visited. 

Even this brief observance of fac- 
tory profit control makes clear that 
control of insurance company ex- 
penses depends on much more infor- 
mation than is now available; and 
that now unfamiliar facts are needed 
for an understanding of the relation- 
ship of plant to resultant permitted- 
efficiency of operations. Such infor- 
mation involves the experience of 
many men with familiar company 
projects, such as motion studies, ma- 
chines use studies, cost records, 
schematic diagrams, construction 
methods and costs, and many other 
influences too numerous to list. But 
another kind of experience should 
not be overlooked, though it deals 
with capital expenditures rather than 
operating expenses. It is the ex- 
tremely valuable personal experience 
of insurance executives who have 
been responsible for many construc- 
tion projects, some of immense 
magnitude. Such executives “seem 
generous of themselves and willingly 
share their experiences when re- 
quested. Why the insurance indus- 
tries have failed to ascertain and 
compile, with additional research, 
all this varied information is un- 
derstandable ; the attention of execu- 
tives, concerned with more familiar 
and important problems, has not 
previously been directed to opera- 
tions improvements. 

Examples of useful experience are 
plentiful ; illustrative are the accom- 
plishments of a large life insurance 
company. One half of a building, 
based on an everitual complete de- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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sign, provided that company with 
arrangements and work areas for an 
efficiency of operations previously 
unknown in the industry. This build- 
ing is superior in essential respects 
to many others recently constructed. 
Twenty years later, a redesigned 
second half was completed; the 
quality of available space was im- 
proved but slightly ; but the amount 
of such space in relation to gross 
area was increased about 10%, be- 
cause of gained experience, in part 
design, but chiefly because time per- 
mitted further consideration of mat- 
ters of company policy. A total of 
nearly two and a half million square 
feet of company occupied building 
area was involved in this project. 
Truly consequential improvements 
would have been effected if later 
company policies could have been 
instituted before any construction 
was started. Only the proposed kind 
of continuous and prior operations 
planning would have provided a 
guide for the formation of those 
policies. 

The need for such experienced 
planning is sometimes made very 
obvious. One modern insurance 
structure has replaced another office 
type insurance building of about 
same size; this procedure has been 
criticized by insurance men with 
little knowledge. They did not know 
that the operations efficiency, flexi- 
bility, and additional space gained in 
the new structure was considered 
worth the expenditure. One of the 
criticizers had plans for an office- 
type building very similar in con- 
ception to the one torn down. 

Small companies require efficient 
operations to compete with large 
companies having “Univacs” and 
other expensive machines. A small, 
or large, company which is able to 


in an existing building, however, 
has most to gain from the continuous 
and complete basic operations plan- 
ning of a central bureau when used 
in conjunction with its own company 
planning. Such planning will per- 
mit measurement of present de- 
plorable lacks of efficiency and flexi- 
bility now unrecognized, and such 
planning will indicate not only the 
means and savings of possible im- 
provements but also permit com- 
parisons of alternative ways to 
achieve those improvements. Some- 
times the facts add up to relocation 
of people and equipment ; and some- 
times alterations of existing struc- 
ture, often surprisingly simple, will 
be the answer. : 

When the right solution to a 
growth problem is shown to be a 
new multi-story city structure of 
necessarily predetermined outline, 
portions of the same planning guide 
will permit the preparation of 
schematic diagrams showing least re- 
strictive accommodation of people 
and machines for maximum possible 
efficiency. These designs will be suf- 
ficiently complete to serve as a basis 
for computation of operating and 
construction costs for inclusion in 
expense estimates. Vertical build- 
ings by their nature are restrictive 
with respect to operations. Such 
buildings are necessarily divided into 
many areas which require separation 
of departments and groups with ad- 
verse effects. The size, shape and 
location of these areas is controlla- 
ble; that they should be related to 
planned operations is obvious; so 
should be the fact that the advance 
preparation of departmental rela- 
tionship charts and layouts of furni- 
ture and machines, as a basis for 
schematic designs, entails less work 
than now happens on completion of 
a new building when people and 
things are fitted into spaces which 









size and shape and in convenie 
locations. 

Because of added area, a new 
building (designed under the present 
method of utilizing the earnest and 
sincere efforts of company men 
trained in other fields) often seems 
eminently suitable to those who are 
unaware of other more scientific 
operations procedures; but, as com- 
pany growth fills the building, the 
required and constant changes in 








department and group locations 
must cause even them to have doubts GC 
about operations efficiency. At such 
times, they may even wonder how § Aetn 
provably efficient operations may be 
achieved, ON: 
Each company, regardless of size, of 
must perform its own continuous }. > the 
operations planning. Because insur- fo oirar 
ance procedures are very complex, J.) ext 
such planning must be supplemented fi: jhe 5 
by additional information if an ac- fw, i) 
curate and complete guide is to be J ao. ; 
utilized for policy decisions. When, fis. ¢ 
through lack of expert knowledge § + p: 
and experience, unwise policy deci- promo 
sions are made, the efficiency of ae 
business operations is adversely af- fi, ;. 
fected and wasteful expenditures are fjict 
incurred which are continuous over i. 6, 
the years. Therefore, some means Thi 
of obtaining this supplemental in- posing 
: pos 
formation should be found by the sign 0 
insurance industries. Those outside  ¢’ }.. 


the industries, though closely as- 
sociated with them, can only observe 
and call attention to needed improve- 
ments. 
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Since insurance company presi- 
dents are responsible for policy deci- 
sions, they are most interested in 
securing accurate facts, not opinions, 
as bases for their own actions. 
Through committee or other investi- 
gations, industry leaders are in a 
position to ascertain the merits of 
mutual cooperation and the value of 
a central information bureau con- 


























ere : ; : ? Pe 
locate on an unrestrictive site can other people (necessarily of little cerned with the efficiency of insur- com 
achieve maximum efficiency and en- operations planning experience) ance operations. Will they initiate ,., . 
vironmental advantages. A company have guessed are of proper number, such an investigation? Whe 
inter 
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Time to Be Realistic 


GORDON N. FARQUHAR 
Assistant Secretary 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


ONSTANT ADVANCES in the field 
of medical care have contributed 
to the need for up-to-date health 
insurance, and comprehensive medi- 
cal expense insurance is an example 
f the responsiveness of our industry. 
We must continually experiment in 
order to improve our ability to pro- 
vide coverage at a price the public 
will pay, and although we want to 
promote the acceptance of our prod- 
uct to the greatest extent possible, 
it is imperative today that a 
realistic attitude be adopted toward 
the form which comprehensive takes. 
This is not a suggestion for im- 
posing a straitjacket on the de- 
sign of comprehensive—the demands 
of health insurance buyers and the 
high degree of competition in our 
industry makes a straitjacket an 
impossibility—but it is a plea for 
recognizing the objectives of com- 
prehensive and keeping in mind the 
principles essential for meeting those 
objectives. We need to re-examine 
the reasons behind the development 
of comprehensive, and finally, what 
price to place on it today. 


Cost Can Be Great 


Perhaps this last item, the cost of 
comprehensive, is where the great- 
est need for realism on our part lies. 
When talking of the cost, I do not 
intend to convey the impression that 
the cost is too great. What I mean 
to imply, and with conviction, is 
that the cost can be great—or greater 
than it should be—if plans are im- 
properly designed. If the objectives 
and basic principles are not kept in 
mind in the kind of plans we sell, 
we should at least recognize what is 
being done and charge accordingly. 
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If the only objective were to sell 
more and more comprehensive to- 
day, it would be simple to use an un- 
realistically low price and to include 
a substantial amount of first dollar 
coverage in full. This is funda- 
mental, but it leads directly to some 
basic principles. The way to make 
comprehensive meet its objectives of 
providing better and more efficient 
protection for the premium dollar is 
to offer plans that are based on the 
sound principles of the deductible 
and coinsurance. 


Rate Increase 


If the deductible and coinsurance 
are compromised too extensively for 
the sake of making a comprehensive 
plan more attractive for first dollar 
expenses and if the additional price 
for these compromises is not set at 
a higher level than even our best 
arithmetic and our knowledge of in- 
creasing incidence rates indicate, the 
unhappy prospect for group repre- 
sentatives will be the delivery of rate 
increases, in many cases at the first 
renewal. 

Thus, instead of a fine group case 
to be used as an example to another 
employer and prospect of the ad- 
vantages of comprehensive to his 
organization, we have an example 
of how to increase the cost of health 
insurance by paying more for small 
claims. By not applying the deducti- 
ble and coinsurance to the first dol- 
lars of certain kinds of expenses, the 
objectives of comprehensive are even 
further from being realized than un- 
der traditional basic benefit plans. 

Here is an actual case. In late 
1956, we were asked to quote a com- 
prehensive plan providing the first 
$500 of hospital expenses in full with 
no deductible. Additional hospital 
expenses were payable at the rate of 
80%, and other medical expenses, 


‘ 


after a $50 deductible, were also 
payable at 80%. We attempted to 
advise the employer on what we 
considered to be the hazards of such 
a plan in terms of its rising cost 
for the short hospital stay. Ap- 
parently, we were not very good in 
selling our advice in this case, and 
we agreed to install the requested 
plan for some 800 employees. 
Although we included a_ sub- 
stantial additional premium for the 
$500 hospital in full feature and the 
waiver of the deductible, the loss 
ratio at the end of the first policy 
year, including too low a reserve for 
incurred but unreported claims, was 
150% of the ratio anticipated in our 
manual premium for this plan. 
This kind of a case is familiar, but 
it is interesting for several reasons. 
First of all, we installed the plan 
initially with full knowledge of the 
fact that the feature paying $500 of 
hospital expenses in full meant that, 
on the average, the entire hospital 
bill would be paid in 96% of the con- 
finements. Furthermore, $500 rep- 
resented an amount which was more 
than 2% times the average hospital 
charge for confinement in the area 
where the employees were located. 


Why Not? 


With a plan such as this, having 
no deductible on hospital charges, 
why should the employee or depen- 
dent not prefer hospital confinement 
rather than treatment in the doctor’s 
office. And once confined, why 
should he not remain that extra day, 
since coinsurance had been post- 
poned for all but the long stay. 

About the only good feature of 
this first $500 of hospital expenses in 
full was that the excess charges in 
a private room over and above the 
semi-private average were not 


(Continued on the next page) 











Time for Realism—Continued 


covered, Thus, the plan did not 
encourage a preference for private 
room confinement. 

It has been said by some that $500 
in full is no more debatable than a 
basic plan providing semi-private 
room and board with extensive 
benefits for special services. Al- 
though this is an opinion on which 
specific claims figures are not availa- 
ble, it is very likely that a $500 full 
feature presents a target at which 
the patient will aim in order to get 


what is coming to him from his plan. 
This is a psychological factor which 
I believe leads to greater over- 
utilization than under basic plans. 

The second interesting point in 
this example is that a review of the 
claims showed a very high incidence 
of short confinements. The largest 
claim for the entire case was for less 
than $1,900. Instead of comprehen- 
sive as it should be, we had under- 
written a rich first dollar hospital 
plan. 

Finally, and most significant, are 
the changes made in this comprehen- 
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sive plan after only one year. Ob- 
viously, an increase in rates was 
essential, or, alternatively, bencfits 
would have to be reduced, or both. 
It is usually quite difficult to reduce 
benefits. However, this plan now 
provides for a $50 deductible ap- 
plicable to all covered expenses, in- 
cluding hospital charges, and coin- 
surance on a 75/25% basis for all 
covered expenses, including hospital 
charges. 

It is too soon to tell, but we have 
some preliminary indications and 
stronger hopes that this plan can 
now survive the test of time. Our 
hopes are based on the fact that this 
group of employees and their de- 
pendents can no longer improve their 
benefits by electing to go to the 
hospital when they can just as well 
receive care at home of in the 
doctor’s office. This is not an attempt 
to keep people from the hospital 
when hospitalization is necessary, 
but it is an attempt to have them use 
medical care facilities in a more ef- 
ficient manner. 

This is only one example. Our 
list of policyholders contains a num- 
ber of similar examples of compre- 
hensive plans providing first dollar 
coverage where loss ratios have 
reached very disturbing levels. Some 
of these plans were actively sold by 
us, and today, some of the employers 
who bought these plans are now ask- 
ing us why we did not advise them 
of the potential dangers. 


Point Overlooked 


All too often, comprehensive has 
been promoted as a replacement of 
existing hospital-surgical coverage 
on the theory that comprehensive 
will solve the problem of rising costs, 
but the point overlooked is the fact 
that it is the deductible and coin- 
surance which can help solve the 
problem, not excessive first dollar 
coverage. Here, then, is where thie 
underwriters have an obligation to 
be realistic in making recommenda- 
tions to employers and in pricing 
our product. 

My company has used a sul- 
stantial premuim differential _be- 
tween the so-called pure compre- 
hensive plans with the deductible 
applying to all expenses and those 
without a deductible on hospital 
charges. This differential does not 
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appear to be large enough, as 
illustrated by the experience on two 
of our largest comprehensive cases. 

These plans were installed a little 
over two years ago for two com- 
panies having similar geographical 
locations and similar classes of em- 
ployees. Because of the similarity, 
we fully expected comparable loss 
ratios for these two groups, but one 
of these cases, having no deductible 
on the first $300 of hospital charges, 
has produced a loss ratio which is 
10% higher than the other case 
which has a deductible applying to 
all expenses, 


More Than Math 


There is more than just arithmetic 
involved, Perhaps the answer may 
be found in the fact that hospital 
incidence rates have increased about 
20% in the last five years, while 
the average duration has gone down 
some 8% or 10%. The obvious con- 
clusion is that more short hospital 
confinements will further increase 
the cost of first dollar hospital plans. 


While many of the comprehensive 
plans underwritten by my company 
have no deductible on hospital ex- 
penses, we have been successful in 
maintaining a deductible on surgical 
charges. A simple example best ex- 
plains the importance of this ap- 
proach. 


A conventional basic surgical 
schedule might contain an allowance 
of $10 for setting a broken finger. 
This allowance normally covers any- 
where from 50% to all of the sur- 
geon’s charge. If the plan is changed 
from a surgical schedule to a com- 
prehensive plan paying 80% without 
a deductible, it is entirely probable 
that the benefit for this minor pro- 
cedure will jump from $10 to $16, 
or even $20. Thus, comprehensive 
will cost much more for expenses 
which can be readily budgeted, even 
though the avowed purpose of this 
new product is to provide better 
protection for the serious cases. 

There is no objection to paying a 
greater share of reasonable charges 
for severe operations, since this is 
what insurance in general and the 
flexibility of comprehensive in par- 
ticular are designed to do. If, how- 
ever, the prospect and his employees 
insist on first dollar surgical benefits, 
perhaps it is preferable to continue 
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Lifetime Renewal Income 


Under the company’s unique “Lifetime Renewal Plan”, a 
Cal-Western Life agent knows he will receive lifetime 
service fees on the business he writes. It’s one of the 
most liberal commission plans in the insurance industry! 


to provide such coverage under a 
schedule. 

This is not to say that the Aetna 
prefers to write basic benefits—with 
major medical—rather than single 
plan comprehensive, nor that the 
trend in public demand is not toward 


comprehensive. What | intend to 
convey is the thought that it may be 
sounder in this stage of our devel- 
opment to provide first dollar cover- 
age under established basic benefit 
techniques than to compromise the 





essential features of comprehensive 
in those instances where the de- 
ductible principle has not been ac- 
cepted. 

At this point, the question arises 
as to the direction group health in- 
surance will take. 

Sound comprehensive coverage 
represents a desirable ultimate ob- 
jective, but for the present, many 
new plans of the traditional variety 
will continue to be installed with 


(Continued on page 104) 
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J. V. Albrecht (11) 
North Canton. Ohio « . 


Charles E. Alt:(7):. 
Norwalk. Ohio .—- 


Grant Anderson 
Wausau. Wisconsin 


Harold G. Austinson (6) 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Richard R. Babbitt (2) 
San Diego, California 


Corwin K. Barnhart (2) 


Walla Walla, Washing- | 


. ton 


Samuel T, Beach (2) 
Butler. Pennsylvania 


Cari F. Bockelman m 
Napoleon, Ohio 


. Albert E. Buenzow (4) 
Sturgeon Bay. Wisconsin 


Walter: T. Burmeister (5): 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Clarence G. Butts (3) 
Buffalo, New York 


Carleton G. Case (13) 
. Marion, Ohio 


Eugene L. Christian 
Red Oak, Iowa 


Melvin IL. Crumrine (4) 
York. Pennsylvania - 


Oliver J. Curfman (6) 
Wadsworth; Ohio 


Lammert H. De Weerth 


‘Waverly; lowa 
Otto G. Fellwock 
UF 


Alba Felme, 


~ *Proudly.Salutes : 
These 1958National Quality Award Winners: 


Virgil H. Folkers, C.L.U. 
(7) 


Waverly. lowa 


Fred W. Gamm (2) 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Fred W. Guinsler 
Newark, Ohio 


Hilbert H. Hantelman (6) 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Carl F. Hanusa (6) ~ 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Samuel J. Harke (10) 
Toledo, Ohio 


- E. K. Hasselbring (7) 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Ernest L. Hax (5) 
Victoria, Texas 


Alvin C. Hayes (3) 
Columbus, Ohio 


; Edwin H.. Holmberg 
Richmond, Michigan 


Donald R. Hopkins 
Bellflower.’ California 


Frank J. Hummel (7). . 
_ Cushing, Iowa 


Melvin S.; Johnson (2) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Karl W. Klett (8) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George Knaphus 
McCallsburg, Iowa 


Donald E. Koehn (4) 
Dave lowa 


Leonard C. Kramer (6) 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Harold C. Ling (5) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Lawrence A. Lubben (4) 
Cedar Rapids. Towa 


Frederick H. Lueck (11) 
Dayton, Ohio 


G. E. Lueck (2) 
Denver, Colorado 


Benton Luedecke (6) 
Houston, Texas 


* Herold J. A. Lueders (9) 
Harper Woods, Michigan 


Gladys H. Marten (II) 
Manson, Iowa 


Robert C. Meyer (3) 
Watseka, Illinois 


Eric W. Moerbe 
Brenham, Texas 


' Jerry J. Moerbe _- 
El Campo, Texas 


‘Martin A. Moerbe (7) 
Joliet, Illinois 


Clarence A. Norcross (2) 
Portland, Oregon 


Gertrude Nybakken (3) 
Solon, Iowa 


Alta L. Obermueller 
Hufsmith. Texas 


‘John H. Oltmann (3) 
Davenport, lowa 


Herbert A.- Oster (7) 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Harold A. Palmer (4) 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


John M. Park (9).. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Dietrich E. Peters (4) 
Spokane, Washington 
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George C. Rausch (6) 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Kenneth E. Renken 
Algona. Iowa 


Ben H. Ritter, Jr. (7) © 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Howard F. Ritter (6)°. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Vernon L. Schrader (3) 
Elgin, Illinois 

Erwin G. Schrank 
Dallas, Texas 


Elwin H. Schubbe (5) 
Springfield, Minnesota 


Victor W. Schulz (6) 
Sheldon, Iowa 


Elisworth H. Shields (6) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George H. Sielschott (7) 
St. Marys. Ohio 


Harold E. Struckmann (3) 
Rochester, Minnesota 


: George W. Thiemann (2) 


Glen Ellyn. Mlinois 


Harold T. Voigt. (2) 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Arthur W.. Winkelhake. 
C.L.U, (7) 
Talmage, Nebraska 


{ ) Figure indicates num- 
ber of years award has 
been won. 
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na Life: Rene A. Cote has been ap- 
Mppointed assistant editor of the Aetna-izer, 
ithe company’s national monthly maga- 
zine. Dr. Raymond W. Lawrence was 
“Bgiven the post of assistant medical director. 
BCharles F. Eddy was promoted from assis- 
THiant general agent to associate general 
agent at the Dayton office. 


American Bankers (Fla.): Edward L. 
Jackson has been appointed general agent 
for Key West. 

Hix 


American General (Texas): 3B. 


1BSmith appointed manager of the Dallas 


agency, located at 4350 N. Central Ex- 
pressway. 


 BAmerican Mutual: Dr. E. B. Mountain 


was re-elected president. 


eral agency in Galveston (M. O. Bickel, 
manager). New branch offices opened: 
Bakersfield, Calif., Dan Beresford, general 
agent; Milwaukee, Lyman Dodson in 


Ss charge; LaMarque, Texas, Frank Simmen 


in charge; St. Paul, Minn., Ruben R. Nel- 

manager; and Toledo, Robert W. 
Roehl, manager. Leroy E. Brown pro- 
moted to general agent at Galveston 
ordinary branch office. Grosto Wells ap- 
pointed manager of Indianapolis branch 
office. 


American Surety: Edward S. Grandin 
Ill is manager of the newly created acci- 
dent and sickness department. 


American United Life: Robert W. Graeb- 
ner appointed agency manager in Bay 
ity, Michigan. William J. LeStrange, 
“@Jr. holds the same position in Toledo, 

Ohio. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska: 7. Roberti 


"@Morin has joined the agency staff as an 


assistant in the education and training 


ankers Life and Casualty: Ray Wire 
replaces Art de Winter as Detroit district 
anager of the group division. Russell 
Van Kampen replaces Stanley E. Kelly 
S agency director. Mr. Van Kampen was 
formerly north central regional manager, 
and Mr. Kelly will head the western 
egion. 


Berkshire Life: Charles W. Earnshaw, 
CLU appointed director of training in 
the agency department. R. Richard Ret- 
icker and Frederick J. Jarosz have been 
Appointed general agents in Chicago and 
Springfield, respectively. 


Business Men's: Wiliam E. Horn has been 
appointed branch manager of the Oak- 
land, Calif. branch office. 


anada Life Assur. (Toronto): Leonard 
Gardner and Irving Fields have been ap- 
pointed joint managers of the recently 
)pened suburban branch in Long Island. 
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Capitol Life: Sheldon M. Kingsted has 
been appointed manager of the invest- 
ment department. J. Reuben Darr was 
made manager of the newly created credit 
insurance department. 


Carolina Home Life: William L. Pend- 
ergraph has assumed duties as a statistic- 
ian. William L. Kyle, Jr. has been named 
Georgia state manager for the credit in- 
surance department and will maintain 
headquarters in Macon. 


Central Standard (Chicago): D. Don- 
ald Hoexter, as general agent, will head 
the eastern Michigan agency at 135 N. 
Woodward in Birmingham. Dr. Walter 
J. Karr succeeds Dr. John E. Boland, re- 
tired, as medical director. 


Cochran's Ins. Agency: Kenneth K. Kes- 
ser, formerly district supervisor of group 
pensions for Travelers in Dallas, has been 
appointed manager of the life dept. of 
this Houston firm. 


Colonial Life: Henry de Mena has been 
promoted from being a member of the 
home office underwriting department, to 
manager of the ordinary underwriting 
department. Charles R. Honce, Jr. was 
appointed regional superintendent in the 
Pittsburgh area and since Mr. Honce’s 
responsibilities will include the further 
development of Colonial sales primarily 
with agents and brokers doing business 
with Chubb & Son, he will be located 
in the latter’s office at 1532 Oliver Bldg. 
Donald J. Smith has been appointed as 
regional superintendent in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island with a similar arrange- 
ment with Chubb & Son at their offices, 
4271 Main St., Bridgeport. 


Commonwealth Life: Larry Stiffler is 
manager of the Muncie, Indiana, branch 
with offices at 217 W. Main St. His as- 
sociates are Joseph B. Duncan, Derwood 
G. Gruwell, and Frederick Life, Muncie; 
Ronald D. West, Lafayette; and Donald E. 
Goltry, Logansport. 

George L. Buchanan and Lloyd E. Rob- 
erts have been made associate managers 
at the Ky. branch with offices at 701 
Security Trust Bldg., Lexington. The fol- 
lowing are associates: Hilary R. Skees, 
James R. Marcum, Richard I. Betz, Lex- 
ington; Richard L. Sullivan, Frankfort; 
Joe L. Tigue, Manchester and Elbert A. 
Smithers, Irvine. 


Conn. General: William N. Berson, for- 
merly manger of the Cleveland brokerage 
agency, and Gordon H. Olinger, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, have been ap- 
pointed superintendents of agencies. Rob- 
ert N. Fuleihan, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Richmond branch office, suc- 
ceeds Joseph C. Nelson as manager of the 
Norfolk branch office. Mr. Nelson will do 
personal work with clients in estate analy- 
sis and business insurance. M. Thomas 
Gaylord and Charles E. Goff are assistant 
managers at the Denver and Evanston 
branch offices, respectively. Eugene C. 
Hicks has been named staff assistant at 
Chicago. 


William R. Harrington and Ray W. 
Brown are now assistant managers of the 
Milwaukee and New Orleans brokerage 
agencies, respectively. Brokerage consul- 
tants appointed: J. Sidney Brown, Carter 
R. Crews, New Orleans; Robert K. Cam- 
bier, Chicago; Paul A. Haberbush, Jere 
G. Oren, Boston; Kenneth L. Bazzle, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and Raymond G. Forgays, 
John St. office, N.Y.C. 


Conn. Mutual: William D. Carter was 
promoted from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary. E. Keith Skalla, former district 
supervisor in Lincoln, replaces Sherry R. 
Fisher, associate general agent, as general 
agent in Des Moines. 


Continental American: Carl Appel, CLU 
has been appointed assistant general 
agent for the Israel Unterman Agency, 
which is located at 185 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. He will work under IJsrael Unter- 
man, CLU, general agent. 


Continental Assurance (Chicago): New 
group regional office has been established 
in Tampa, Fla., with William P. Mont- 
gomery (former account executive) as 
group regional manager. The group re- 
gional office in Dallas was reactivated with 
George E. Reinking as group regional 
manager. Mr. Reinking also had been an 
account executive. Group supervisors ap- 
pointed: Robert C. Wareham, Los Angeles; 
James A. Bastian, Detroit; William M. 
Millon, New York City; Duane Posthauer, 
Cleveland. 


Tra C. Prouty was elected assistant treas- 
urer. He formerly was assistant manager 
of the mortgage loan department. 


Country Life: Dr. Walter J. Karr, for- 
merly a medical examiner, has been pro- 
moted associate medical director. 


Empoyers' Life Ins. Co. of America: Jo/in 
J. Keenan and Richard E. Epps have each 
been appointed a director of agencies. 


Equitable Life: Twenty-one unit man- 
agers appointed: Alfred A. Aloisi, Jr. 
(Feliz Zaremba, Manhasset, N. Y.); Alex- 
ander McKellar, Jr. (Joseph Orshan, 
Brooklyn); Andrew A. Skilling (Laurens 
F. Bruno, Boston); Michael V. O’Connell 
(Warren V. Woody, Chicago); James S. 
Burger (E. C. Hodder, Albuquerque); 
Burt G. Gilner and Leonard Monoson 
(both Robert M. Andrews, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif.); Edward John Adams and Edward 
L. Klein (both Coy G. Eklun, CLU, De- 
troit); William H. Reilly, Jr. (Ernest C. 
Wentcher, Chicago); Wilburn G. Ezell 
(S. G. Robertson, Jr., Nashville); Robert 
C. Joy (Samuel W. Coombs, CLU, Oak- 
land); Lloyd K. Larrabee and Raymond 
S. Olinsky (both Arthur D. Hemphill, 
CLU, San Francisco); Lynel L. Perry 
(William N. Klove, CLU, Los Angeles); 
Joseph A. Proulx (Harold P. Drake, CLU; 
Portland); Robert Ross (Robert L. Wenz- 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


laff, CLU, N. Y.); David L. Miller (Max- 
well M. Shaffan, N. Y.); Joseph S. Richter 
(J. Brooke Johnston, CLU, Newark); Rich- 
ard K. Shiffer (Taft Woody, Harrisburg); 
Irwin Katzman (Karl J. Peterson, CLU, 
Buffalo). 


Fidelity Mutual: Robert G. Bisbing, for- 
merly supervisor, was appointed assistant 
general agent for the R. R. Bisbing 
Agency in Allentown, Pa. Donald J. Vier- 
ing succeeds W. Harry Callahan, retired, 
as general agent in Hartford. 


Franklin Life: Wilshire Mortgage Corp. 
has been appointed a mortgage loan cor- 
respondent in the San Diego and Phoenix 
areas. Home offices are in Los Angeles; 
Walter D. Smyth is president. Charles C. 
Barrett, is the mortgage loan manager of 
Franklin. 


Great Northwest: Robert Sandberg has 
been appointed general agent for the 
home office agency located in the Great 
Northwest Life Bldg., Suite 305, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Great Southern: Jesse H. Thames, CLU, 
formerly manager of the south Texas 
agency, returned to personal production 
in the Houston agency. Percy E. Arthur, 
who had been assistant manager of the 
Houston agency, replaces Mr. Thames. 
The south Texas agency moves from 
Bryan to the company’s home office build- 
ing in Houston. 

James P. Wisehart, an underwriter in 
the Houston agency, has been appointed 
assistant under E. P. Horne, manager of 
the agency. 

Paul S. Allen, retired, is replaced as 
manager of the Fort Worth agency by 
Robert R. Shannon, who had reactivated 
the Arkansas agency at Little Rock. Frank 
P. DeLuc replaces Mr. Shannon. 

Three additional assistant managers 
have been named—for the south Louis- 
iana agency headquartered in Baton 
Rouge, the San Antonio agency, and the 


west Texas agency in Lubbock. They are 
Emmeit C. Gill, assisting R. A. Teeter; 
C. A. Rohde under Jesse N. Fletcher; and 
Billy P. Curtis (who had been in the field 
at Roswell, New Mexico) working with 
Robert G. Schuster. 


Hearthstone: Mrs. Charlotte Jackman 
has been promoted from private secretary 
to Mrs. Vivian Beldger, vice president, to 
assistant secretary. 


Hewitt, Edwin Shields, and Associates: 
Larry M. Fisher has joined this Liberty- 
ville, Ill., firm of actuaries analysts and 
advisors in the field of pensions and em- 
ployee benefits. 


Indianapolis Life: John H. Shay, Joseph 
Supp and John E. Richters have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Battle Creek, 
Danbury and vicinity, and Hartford and 
vicinity, respectively. 


Jefferson Natl. (Indianapolis): General 


agents appointed: Thomas E. Wallace, 
Lakewood, Ohio; C. V. Olsen, Austin, 
Minn.; Richard J. Sullivan, Frankfort, 


Ky.; Coleman Jones, Richmond, Ky. 


Jefferson Standard: R. Bain Alexander 
succeeds Dan J. Tribble, retired, as chief 
underwriter. 


John Hancock Life: Offices have been 
opened at 1533 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, 
with Art Spangler in charge, assisted by 
Dick Frost and William Galli. Edwin C. 
Whiting is the general agent. 


John Hancock Mutual: E. James Morton 
has ‘been promoted to assistant actuary. 


Kansas City Life: LeRoy Montgomery 
has been appointed general agent with 
headquarters at 530 East Bloomfield, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Legg, John C. and Company: William 
F. Gliss, Jr.. manager of the insurance 
stocks department, is now headquartered 
in the New York office of this Baltimore 
concern. 
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Life and Casualty of Tennessee: ©. J. 
Braud, former staff manager in the New 
Orleans #2 district, has been promoted 
to manager of the North Houston, 7 exas 
district. 

Life Ins. Co. of N. A.: G. Crawford Mil. 
nor, formerly a field training supervisor, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Charleston, S. C. district office. O. J.od- 
ric Wilson, formerly associate managcr of 
the Atlanta No. 1 district office, and Sam 
P. Mancuso, Jr., formerly associate man- 











ager of the Cleveland No. 2 disirict 
office, have been made field training 





supervisors with duties in Alabama-Ga. 
and QOhio-Ind., respectively. Francis M. 
Spencer, III, who has served as field man- 
ager of the Chicago service office, was ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit service 
office. 

Irving S. Bober, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Miami service 
office, which is located in the Ingraham 
Bldg., 25 S. E. Second Ave., Charles M. 
Ganster holds the same position for the 
San Diego service office which is located 
at 2962 Fifth Ave. Harry T. Brown is 
manager of the New Haven, Conn. service 
office located at 1890 Dixwell Ave., Ham- 
den. 


Lincoln Natl. Life (Fort Wayne): L. H. 
Graves, Jr. has joined the reinsurance 
department staff as executive assistant in 
the Dallas regional reinsurance office. A. 
G. Green, senior member of the Green- 
Shoup general agency in Grand Rapids, 
retires, leaving Gail L. Shoup, CLU, sole 
general agent. Emil G. Ellis and E. T. 
McCarthy are now supervisors of the 
agency. Other agency supervisors ap- 
pointed are: J. J. Sheehan, L. M. Elling 
and Assocs., Minneapolis; and John 5S. 
Davies (formerly district manager in Sioux 
Falls), George Eccarius Agency, Sioux 
Falls. 

Mass. Mutual: Roland P. Laferriere has 
been promoted from assistant manager 
of the group accounting division to man- 
ager. Fred A. Lawton, formerly assistant 
manager of the group claim division at 
the home office in Springfield, has been 
appointed district service manager at the 
Houston, Texas group office. Mr. Lawton 
will work with Robert J. Roberts, regional 
group manager at Oklahoma City, and 
Charles E. Hart, district group representa- 
tive at Houston. A new general agency 
has been opened at Lexington, Ky. with 
Hilary J. Boone, Jr., as general agent. 

Seven new district group representa- 
tives, and the group offices to which they 
have been assigned are: John J. Dunn, 
Dallas; Roger H. Fulton, Boston; Gan 
G. Kimsey, San Antonio; Firman I. Mc 
Clure, New York; Verne R. Relitz, De- 
troit; Roland E. Wert, Chicago; and Perry 
C. Weston, Los Angeles. 

Perry K. Clark has been appointed 
general agent at San Diego, succeeding 
Sydney W. Jarboe, who will devote full 
time to selling. Mr. Clark had_ been 
assistant general agent at Newark. A 
second general agency has been opened 
in Miami in Suite 714, Dupont Plaz 
Center, with William H. Henneberg, Jt. 
as general agent. He had been assistant 
general agent in New Orleans. The othet 




































agency is at 1411 Coral Way, and i 
headed by general agent Walter \. 
Pierce. 





Mutual of N. Y.: George Ferguson, for 
merly personnel assistant, has been p10 
moted to assistant director of personnel 
Clayne Robison, manager of the Bois 
agency, has been’ advanced to the newly 
created post of field superintendent of 
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‘e News 


Russ Campbell is recruiting specialist, 
Villiam W. Larash, is field training spec- 
alist and John E. Schmitt, employee 
enefit specialist. Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
arash had been assistant agency man- 
gers. 
A district office has been established in 
aweii. District manager is Stanley L. 
, formerly assistant manager of the 
Viego agency. The office, located in 
lulu, will operate under the super- 
of the San Diego agency which is 
asyed by K. R. Hodgkinson. A new 
has been established in Inglewood, 
with Larry Hansen as manager. 
B. Klager, as director of agency 
inistration, will assist L. T. Noel, 
ntendent of agencies, in the overall 
ion of the new field administration 
on. Mr. Klager was formerly assis- 
director of agency administration. 
. John F. Moore has been appointed 
. p. and chief medical director, suc- 
eeding Dr. Richard L. Willis, retired. 
Join W. Knittle has been promoted 
rom assistant director of planning to di- 
ector for special projects. Mrs. Eunice 
). Bush and J. Richard Clarke have been 
womoted from assistant agency managers 
o the sales department staff at the home 
fice for a special program of manager- 
al training. 


ew American: Ralph W. Craig, for- 
merly agency supervisor, has been ap- 
ointed general agent for western Mon- 
ana, with headquarters in Missoula. 


ew England Mutual: James R. Love, 
, former supervisor in the Peoria 
agency, has been appointed assistant di- 
ector of agencies at the home office in 
| Dr. Robert G. Dederick has been 
romoted from assistant economist to ec- 
momic research manager. Bert van Uitert 
as been appointed marketing research 
janager. 

Will F. Noble, CLU, asked to be re- 
ieved of managerial duties, will be suc- 
eeded as Omaha general agent by Cash 
). Bond, formerly agency manager of the 
Jetroit agency. Mr. Noble will remain 
is associate general agent. 


orth America: Vince Spagnuolo has 
een appointed manager of the new cen- 
tal Kentucky agency with offices in the 
Mac building on Young Drive in Lex- 
ington. 


orthwestern Mutual: JVilliam C. Mc- 
arter, Robert W. Walker and Joseph C. 
‘oback, formerly assistant actuaries, have 
leen named associate actuaries. John W. 
Ancoln and Frank H. Rice, who had been 
pecialists in the actuarial department 
vere appointed officers of the company 
ind made assistant actuaries. Melvin C. 
eske, an attorney in the law department 
vas appointed an officer and named as- 
stant counsel. 


orthwestern Mutual: William I. Pape, 
ormerly agency assistant in the college 
elations division, has been made an as- 
sistant to the general agent in the Lowell 

Schwinger, Cedar Rapids, general 
Hgenicy. Paul E. Herbst succeeds Elmer 
. Gettys, CLU, as general agent at Tol- 
«lo. Ohio. Mr. Herbst had been assistant 
0 the general agent at the J. Lowell 
raig general agency, Milwaukee. 

rhomas I. Pickford, who had been spec- 
al agent in Oakland, Cal. with the Paul 
. Demeter general agency, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of agencies, and 
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on July 7 took over his new duties at the 
home office in Milwaukee. 


Occidental Life: Robert L. North has 
been named assistant manager in the La- 
Salle St., Chicago branch office. Oswin I. 
O’Brien has been promoted from sales 
representative to assistant regional man- 
ager in the New Orleans group office. 
Gerald A. Whitlaw succeeds Floyd E. May- 
tubby as general agent in Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Maytubby retired as branch manager 
but will continue personal sales work. 
Arthur T. Avnsoe has been promoted 
from assistant brokerage manager to bro- 
kerage manager of the Dallas branch of- 
fice. The company opened its first general 
agency in New Haven and appointed Wil- 
liam Winnick, CLU, as general agent. 


Pacific Mutual: Agency offices opened: 
7215 York Road, Baltimore, Byron H. 
Pollitt, CLU, general agent and Frank 
J. Hennemen, agency supervisor; 1095 
Green St., Pasedena, houses the Rexford 
M. Truesdell General Agency, as well as 
the newly established Pacific Mutual Pas- 
adena Agency, managed by Eugene M. 
Felten. 

Roy Olberg, CLU, has been named 
manager of the San Francisco agency. 


Peoples Life: James O. Wilson has been 
named director of agencies. Lloyd J. 
Brower and Jack Leininger have been ad- 
vanced to superintendents of agencies. 


Praetorian Mutual: Pau! J]. McConachie 
has been named controller. 


Protective Security (Los Angeles): 
Charles Bracker, company general agent 
has been appointed director of agencies. 
Edward Brylant has been appointed field 
supervisor for southern California and 
will work out of the home office. Louis 
Stiliha has been appointed field super- 
visor for northern California with offices 
in Oakland. Morton Barros was made su- 
pervisor of Oregon and Washington with 
offices in the Shafer Bldg., Seattle. 


Provident Mutual (Philadelphia): A re- 
gional office has been opened in San Fran- 


cisco for the sale 


and service of group 
insurance. Under 


the direction of re 
gional group manager J. R. Maddock, 
it is located in Suite 900, 433 California 
Street. Stephen L. Davenport was pro- 
moted from supervisor to manager of the 
Oakland-Berkeley Agency in California 
Robert E. Bauer has been made manage1 
of the Chicago agency, which is located 
in the Bell Savings Bldg., 79 West Mon- 
roe St. Charles B. McCaffrey has been ap- 
pointed special consultant in 
underwriting. 


advanced 


Prudential: Frank J]. Hoenemeyer, Jr. was 
promoted from executive general manager 
to second vice president. of the bond de- 
partment. 

Managers appointed: Robert J. Stans- 
low, formerly division manager at Orange 
county agency in Santa Ana, now manage 
at Pasadena agency; Ludwic A. Carino, 
Jersey City Heights district, Jersey City. 
replacing William J. Sullivan, Jr., Ml: 
Robert D. Timmins, Boston agency, suc- 
ceeding Ralph A. Tanguay, resigned. 
Everett L. Kibler, formerly ordinary agen- 
cies regional supervisor for Greater New 
York at the Newark headquarters, replaces 
Mr. Timmins at Manchester, New Hamp 
shire agency; Edward L. Illis, formerly 
assistant director of training at Newark, 
now manager of the Potomic Agency, 1012 
14th St... N. W. Washington, D. C.; 
Archie Livada, Jamestown, N. Y., agency, 
promoted from division manager in Buf- 
falo; Howard M. Boughey transferred 
from Great Neck, L. I. to Hempstead, 
N. Y. district office. 


Republic National: Jo/im D. Thomas has 
been named personnel director. 


Security Mutual (Binghamton): (/i/ 
ford C. Estes was appointed general agent 
in Birmingham, having been district man 
ager in that city. 

Security-Connecticut: Agency Service 
Company of Kansas City. Mo., has been 
appointed a general agency. Officers of 
the agency are: Carl E. Wheeler, presi 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


dent; Lawrence R. Wagner, vice presi- 
dent; and Herma K. Miller, secretary- 
treasurer. Lewis A. Sleeper, Jr., CLU, 
has been appointed general agent in Den- 
ver, with offices at 104 Fillmore St. 


State Capital (Raleigh): William W. 
Van Horn was made group sales manager. 


State Mutual: Richard B. Stephens, as 
assistant to the director of public rela- 
tions, John D. Drummey, will edit The 
Mutualite, a home office weekly news- 
paper. William C. Meehan has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager of the Killea 
agency which is located at 90 Fulton St., 
N. Y. C. and is under the management 
of William J. Killea, CLU. 

A home office services branch was or- 
ganized ‘effective July 14, under the di- 
rection of Melvin E. Wilson, formerly 
senior planning analyst in the office 
planning and research. In the office of 
planning and research, Bruce Avedon and 
Paul J. Foley have been elected officers 
of the company, each receiving the title 
of assistant planning director. 

The group division is adopting a zone 
system for supervision of their sales offices. 
Donald C. Day, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the group sales department, has 
been appointed superintendent of group 
sales and will be responsible for one of 
the three new zones. 

Bruce C. Martin, assistant manager, 
group permanent and pension depart- 
ment, has been elected an officer of the 
company. William P. Embry, CLU, was 
named assistant general agent of Jeff Gros 
agency in Memphis. 

Frank Rabinow and Sol Javors have 
been appointed agency managers of the 
new Valley Stream, L. I. agency located 
at 5 Sunrise Plaza. 

Alfred P. Morrissey has been appointed 
superintendent of group sales. 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn.: John 
Glover was appointed assistant secretary. 


Travelers: Richard C. Earl and Marvin 
E. Herbst have been appointed group 
supervisors at San Francisco and San 
Diego, respectively. Glen L. Kelly, who 
had been assistant manager of the Port- 
land mortgage loan office, has been pro- 
moted to manager, succeeding D. D. Gray 
who was transferred as manager to the 
new Atlanta mortgage loan office. 


Union Labor Life: Stanley D. Stepaniak 
was appointed field representative in the 
Cincinnati office at 525 Walnut St. On 
July 1, a western division office was 
opened in San Francisco, from which all 
of the company’s operations on the Pa- 
cific coast will be administered. 


Union Mutual (Maine): A new agency 
has been opened in Memphis at 2185 
Union Ave. Directing operations are four 
partners: Daniel N. Hathorn, Charles E. 
Williams, Jr.. Herman D. Schwartz and 
Franklin F. Beach. 


United American: Clanton Armstrong is 
the new director of group sales. 


United Life and Acc.: Frank Lucchin was 
made a field supervisor under H. PV. 
Staehle, CLU, field management vice pres- 
ident. 


United of Omaha: John J. Tracy was 


named assistant vice president in the field 
of agency administration. 
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United States Life: Walter R. Zerbst was 
promoted from eastern superintendent of 
agencies to agency executive assistant. 
Jack Herlich, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies for the New England 
states, was made midwestern superintend- 
ent of agencies. Assisting him will be 
Ronald Ade, who was assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Five new general agencies have been 
appointed: Gallagher Agency, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Robert J. Gallagher; Jensen 
Ins. Agency, Inc. Springfield, Howard T. 
Jensen, assisted by John J. Robertson and 
Joseph G. Barry; O'Donnell Agency, Cum- 
berland, Md., Norbert B. O’Donnell; Rob- 
ert R. Zeimer, San Mateo, Calif.; and 
John R. Martin, CLU, North Hollywood. 

Kenneth Ludwig, as training director, 
assisted by Roy Proctor, advertising di- 
rector, and Lewis Robinson, research di- 
rector, will head a new program coordi- 
nating agency research activities with 
agent’s training and sales promotion. 


Variable Annuity Life: Albert Mehrbach, 
Jr. was appointed field vice president. 


Washington Natl.: Harry E. Biggs, Jr. 
has been appointed general agent in Port- 
land with offices in the Executive Bldg., 
811 S. W. Sixth Ave. 


Western Life (St. Louis, Mo.): Stanley 
E. Byars succeeds Harding W. Maxwell 
as assistant treasurer. Wellman C. Mills 
was elected assistant secretary. 


Western Life (Helena): Three superin- 
tendents of agencies have been appointed: 
Garland T. Scott, Kansas; Robert L. Clark, 
Houston; and John Tomlinson, Dallas. 
Gordon LaBelle was made manager of the 
newly-created accident and sickness de- 
partment. Robert Campbell was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies for the 
state of Indiana. 


Woodmen of the World: Lewis E. Wein- 
garten and John Dressler have been made 
state managers for eastern New York and 
for Michigan and Northern Indiana, res- 
pectively. Mr. Dressler had been a special 
representative in the field department. 


policy changes 


American Life has introduced its new 
family plan policy in N. Y., Ind. and Va. 


Great Southern has reduced from 5% 
to 434% the policy loan interest rate on 
its Life Master policy, par and non-par. 
One year term insurance premiums have 
been generally reduced. 


John Hancock made major changes in 
its Premium-atic checking plan, effective 
July 1. After that date a present policy- 
holder with a regular checking account 
may place premium notice policies on a 
Premium-atic basis, regardless of date of 
issue. 


Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica has added new guaranteed insurability 
benefits, complete guaranteed renewable 
accident and sickness program, non-can- 
cellable accident and sickness, 10-year 
level term rider, renewable 10-year level 
term rider, and an insured security service 
program. ‘The insured security service 
program is a payroll deduction plan. 












Lincoln National announces reduce: pre 
miums on most participating plans fo 
women, a one-parent family policy, , 
family security policy providing decreas 
ing term protection without a base pol: 
icy, non-can disability for women. an( 
a term insurability rider providiny ad. 
ditional decreasing term insurance pro. 
tection and assurance of the policyhoicer’ 
insurability for as much as $10,000 ad. 
ditional insurance at six option dates. 
















































































Manufacturers Life has introduced ; 
family policy in units of $5,000, with 
each unit providing that amount on the 
husband, $1,250 term on the wife if she 
is the same age as the husband, and 
$1,000 term for each child. Disability 
waiver and double indemnity to age 65 
on the life of the husband are automa- 
tically included. 













































































Massachusetts Mutual has _ liberalized 
its family insurance agreement by ex. 
tending the expiration of children’s cov 
erage from twenty-first to twenty-fifth 
birthday, or the expiry date. Family 
plan premiums are slightly increased by 
the extension of the period. The con- 
pany will now issue up to $150,000 of 
accidental death benefit, subject to an 
overall maximum of that amount in all 
companies. 






















































































Mutual of New York has raised the 
underwriting limit on accidental death 
benefit to $150,000 in all companies. The 
company’s own issue limit remains the 
same—$100,000 A.D.B. when approved at 
standard rate, and $50,000 when rated-up 
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New York Life has revised its single- 
premium annuity program, reducing rates 
‘The company has also introduced a new 
single-premium retirement annuity policy. 


The Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Group has a family security plan whereb: 
policyholders may pay for all their Secv- 
rity-Connecticut policies (property and 
life) in a single installment each month. 
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Southwestern Life has a family policy 
providing permanent insurance on the 
father and term on the wife and children. 


























State Mutual, Mass. is offering a guar 
anteed insurability rider with most of its 
individual life policies. 














United American Life of Atlanta, Gc. 
now sells group insurance, as of July | 
All forms of group life are offered, ani 
in addition, major medical, hospitaliz- 
tion, etc. All coverage except the group 
life is underwritten by Fireman’s Fund 







































Indemnity Company. r 
: dent 

United Life and Accident has a grow) 
plan for businesses of ten to twenty-four Sura 
employees. A selection of three plans is (00 
available—flat amount schedule, salan ee 
schedule, and a two-schedule plan fot cu 
male and female employees. A 
Western Life of Mont. has lower! °°! 
the interest rate on loans and is al“ —® Way 
offering reduced rates to women for ib M c1)j¢ 
special ordinary plan. held 

el 
Woodmen Accident and Life has tw. 
new plans of major medical expense cov A 
erage for small business organizations <‘! 1 
Both are written in combination wit) cou: 
group life insurance and accidental deat & |, 1 
and dismemberment benefits and provide® . 
$5,000 major medical maximum bene!iti Jud 
on either a supplementary or comprehen ¢oj; 
sive basis. 

For 
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Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
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“Public Highway" Held Unambigu- 
ous Language in Policy—Parking 
Area Not Included. 


On Sunday morning, October 30, 
1955, the insured, one Hughes, was 
driving along the Elizabethton- 
Johnson City highway at a speed 
estimated to be from 20 to 25 miles 
per hour. For some unknown reason 
he drove his car across the center 
line and off the road onto a graveled 
area next to Usary’s grocery store 
and filling station. He ran into the 
corner of the grocery store and was 
thrown against the wheel. He died 
about twenty minutes later. The 
corner of the grocery store was about 
twelve feet from the road right of 
way and about sixteen feet from the 
edge of the pavement. 

The insured had a limited acci- 
dent policy with Standard Life In- 
surance Company, which paid $1,- 
000 in the event the insured’s death 
occurred on a public highway. 

After the company denied that the 
accident occurred on a public high- 
way within the meaning of the policy, 
suit was filed and the trial court 
held for the insured. The insurance 
company appealed to the Court of 
Appeals, which affirmed the trial 
court’s holding. The Supreme Court 
of Tennessee, however, reversed the 
judgment, holding for the insurance 
company, 
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The Legal Spotlight 


The Supreme Court, writing 
through Justice Swepston, was of 
the opinion that the term “public 
highway” was not ambiguous and 


hence should not be _ construed 
against the insurance company. 


Contracts of insurance must be con- 
strued according to the terms which 
the parties have used, in their plain 
and ordinary sense. The Court cited 
several cases defining a public high- 
way and concluded that the facts in 
this case clearly showed that the 
area around the grocery store could 
not possibly be “public highway.” 
The Court stated that to hold other- 
wise would be injecting into the law 
a doctrine of far reaching and unen- 
forceable consequences and in viola- 
tion of established principles in this 
day of much off-street parking. 

The evidence failed to disclose any 
formal dedication of Usary’s prop- 
erty to public use. Although there 
was some evidence that the public 
did use the property to turn around 
and also to park when shopping at 
the grocery store, or utilizing the 
service station, there was no evi- 
dence of any dedication by implica- 
tion from any adverse claims of the 
right to use said property. 

As there was no ambiguity in the 
policy and applying the legal defini- 
tion of “public highway” to that 
term, the Supreme Court concludes 
that the insurance company would 
be protected by its exclusion clause 
and thus not liable to Hughes’ bene- 
ficiary. 

Standard Life Ins. Co. v. Hughes, 
Tennessee Supreme Court, June 6, 















1958. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) page 
1085. 

Simmonds, Bowman & Herndon, 
Johnson City, Tenn. for petitioner. 
Price & Price, Johnson City, Tenn. 
for respondent. 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules That In- 
surance Company Bound by Action 
of Agent in Receiving Premiums. 


One Mr. Scott began purchasing 
policies from the Continental As- 
surance Company in 1932. He al- 
ways dealt with the company’s 
agent, Russell. In 1940, Russell sug- 
gested that Scott use a special pre- 
mium deposit fund so that in the 
event Scott might default in meeting 
a policy premium the fund could 
be used to pay same. Scott thought 
this was a good idea and gave 
Russell $5,436.70 and in returfi re- 
ceived two receipts on printed forms 
on which the name of the company 
appeared. 

The policies which Scott had with 
the company provided that the pay- 
ments should be made to the com- 
pany directly, or to an authorized 
agent. Russell was a soliciting agent. 
In 1946, the company notified Scott 
to begin making payments directly 
to it and he did so. He had not 
defaulted in the payment of any of 
his premiums and requested refund 
of the special premium fund. When 
the company refused to remit, alleg- 
ing it never had received such a 
fund, suit was filed. 

(Continued on the next page) 


Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The trial court held for Scott, but 
upon appeal to the intermediate ap- 
pellate court, the insurance company 
prevailed. Scott then pursued his 
appellate rights further to the Ohio 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice Wey- 
gandt, writing the majority opinion 
for the Court, reversed the appelate 
court and affirmed the finding of the 
trial court in favor of Scott. 


The company asserted that Scott 
should have complied with the pro- 
visions of the policies by making his 
payments directly to the company, 
rather than to Russell, It further 
contended that the printed forms 
were fraudulent and not authorized, 
and that it was unfortunate that 
Scott misplaced his confidence in 
Russell. The Court, however, stated 
that it was further an unfortunate 
circumstance that the company, too, 
misplaced its confidence in Russell 
when it employed him as an agent. 
The facts disclosed that Scott had 
been making his payments since 
1932 directly to Russell and that the 
company had accepted the premium 
payments from the agent. 

The payments for the premium 
deposit fund were made in precisely 
the same manner as the regular pre- 
mium payments had been. The Court 
concludes that the company is 
estopped from avoiding liability for 
these payments so made and that it 
is bound by the action of its agent. 

Scott v. Continental Assurance 
Co. Ohio Supreme Court, April 30, 
1958. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d), page 
1076. 

Herman H. Nieberding, Second Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Burke, Cooney & Morrissey, Tri 
State Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 
appellant. 

Joseph Lemkuhl, Merchantile Li- 
brary Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
Clifford Ellig, Swift Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for appellee. 





PAYMENTS GOING TO 
POLAND 


AccorDING To*the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the life insurance 
companies are reluctantly sending 
payments under policies to Poland. 
Payment of benefits was held up for 
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several years where beneficiaries 
lived in Poland, because the compa- 
nies believed that the individuals 
were not receiving the money and 
they had a reluctance to send dollars 
behind the lron Curtain where they 
could fall into Communist hands, 
A recent change in regulations aris- 
ing from the fact that Poland is now 
eligible to receive foreign aid re- 
sulted in a resumption ot dollar pay- 
ments by life insurance companies 
to Poland. 


CEREBRAL VASCULAR 
RESEARCH 


Hope FOR IMPROVING the outlook in 
cerebral vascular disease, which is 
outranked only by heart disease and 
cancer as a cause of death in the 
United States, rests principally upon 
a long-term research program, the 
development of new methods of 
treatment, and greater use of the 
best methods now available. These 
conclusions are set forth by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians in a report which states 
that the cerebral vascular diseases— 
primarily cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
cerebral hemorrhage, embolism, and 
thrombosis—currently account for 
some 185,000 deaths a year in the 
United States, or about one eighth 
of all deaths. It is estimated, more- 
over, that at least 2,000,000 persons 
are handicapped or incapacitated by 
these conditions. 

A development of considerable 
interest is the treatment of: cerebral 
thrombosis with anticoagulants simi- 
lar to those used in coronary oc- 
clusion. “While it is too soon to 
evaluate this type of therapy,” the 
statisticians comment, “initial suc- 
cess has been reported by some in 
carefully studied cases. There is 
also the possibility of new develop- 
ments in surgery which may prove 
of value in selected cases.” The 
report suggests that more intensive 
use can be made of established means 
of treatment, such as skilled nursing 
care and the early application of 
physical therapy for rehabilitation 
of patients. Specific means of pre- 
venting strokes await basic advances 
in our knowledge of arteriosclerosis 
and high blood pressure, which are 
closely associated with the most 
common forms of cerebral vascular 
disease, the statisticians conclude. 


INQUIRIES AND 
COMPLAINTS 


INSURANCE WAS THE FIFTH C\Tr- 
GORY in respect to volume of public 
inquiries and complaints handle: by 
the Better Business Bureau in 1957, 
It was headed by home improve- 
ment and maintenance, automo)ile. 
home appliance and fund raising. 
The BBB’s estimate that the total 
ratio of inquiries to complaints was 
nearly seven to one. Insurance con- 
tinued to be the greatest cause of 
public interest recorded in the finan- 
cial field. However, it is significant 
that in the case of insurance, the 
ratio was nearly thirteen inquiries 
to one complaint. Also the Bureaus 
report that only two insurance ad- 
vertisements required referral to the 
authorities. 


FLORIDA STAND 


THE FLORIDA INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT, in reply to an inquiry, has 
stated that it “is not satisfied that 
the current plan of selling insurance 
for trading stamps is in the interest 
of either the public or the insurance 
industry,” and that it will disapprove 
any filing of policies of this nature. 
The department has also announce 
that it is opposed to profit-sharing 
policies and that it requires full dis- 
closure of the price of the coupon in 
coupon life insurance policies. 


GROUP PREMIUMS 


MAINE AND NEW YORK have al- 
nounced minimum group premiums 
for their respective states. 


FEW DELINQUENCIES 


BORROWERS ARE MAINTAINING 3 
good record in keeping their mort 
gage loans current. The over-all 
delinquency percentage during the 
first quarter of this year amounted 
to only 2.26%, although it was stil 
the second highest recorded for 4 
first quarter, exceeded only by the 
2.32% delinquency shown in tle 
first three months of 1954, accordi x 
to the Mortgage Bankers Associz 
tion of America. The association «i! 
not state how, far back records «x 
tend. 
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... ‘P’ is for PLANNING! 


. There’s no substitute for planned 
effort—behind a career, behind a 
business or behind a sale! 


But, big sales don’t just happen, 
they are planned; and sales 
records which consistently hit 
new peaks illustrate the 

value and logic behind 

the planning habit. 


EPART- 
'y, has 
d_ that For over 50 years men who 
urance have habitually planned 
nterest their sales strategy have made BEST’S 
earance LIFE REPORTS their preferred 
= source of information on legal 
ee reserve companies operating in the 
oc United States. A nationally 
all dis. recognized, time-saving reference 
:pon in work, it is designed to provide 
the facts you need on financial 
resources and responsibility, when 
you need them. Respected summary 
opinions and recommendations are 
ve al- provided for your guidance by a 
miu staff of experts! 








The planning habit is easy to 
acquire with BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, 
ES priced at twenty-five dollars 
including a year’s subscription 
iMG 2 to the Life Edition of Best’s is >) oat. 
r mort Insurance News. ual ' 
over-all » > N [ x 
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CONSOLIDATION OF 
COMPANIES 


THE BOARDS OF DIRECTORS of Ameri- 
can Investors Corporation of Nash- 
ville and Southeastern Fund of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., have both voted to 
approve a combination of the two 
companies. The transaction awaits 
approval of Southeastern’s stock- 
holders. Southeastern Fund is one 
of the largest mobile home finance 
companies in the country and has 
two wholly-owned insurance sub- 
sidiaries, Financial Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company and Investors 
Fire Insurance Company. American 
Investors is a Nashville financial 
holding company which has two 
wholly-owned insurance companies 
—American Investment Life and 
American Investment Life of Mary- 
land, both with home offices in Nash- 
ville. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


HEARINGS WERE HELD late in June 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on proposed Social Secu- 
rity amendments, Statements were 
furnished opposing the expansion 
of Social Security, including pro- 
posals for health benefits for aged 
persons. Among those furnishing 
statements opposing expansion of 
Social Security were John H. Miller, 
on behalf of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America; E. J. Faulkner, 
for the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America ; Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, for the Insurance Economic 
Society; and A. D. Marshall, on 
behalf of United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Tax receipts for the Social Secu- 
rity program are not adequate to 
meet benefit payments and this con- 
dition will continue for about five 
years, when receipts will again be- 
come greater than benefits. The 
temporary situation is caused by 
more claims than expected and some 
fall-off in tax receipts because of the 
recession. 


BLUE CROSS 


New yorx’s Blue Cross premium 
rates were increased 22.3% under 
an authorization from Julius S. Wik- 
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ler, superintendent of insurance. 
The Associated Hospital Service of 
New York (Blue Cross) applied for 
an average 40% increase. The 
22.3% rise was permitted as an 
emergency increase pending further 
study. 

A hearing was held July 22 at the 
Erie County Hall in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the application of the Western 
New York Medical Plan, Inc. (Buf- 
falo Blue Cross Plan) for an aver- 
age increase in its subscriber rates 
of 40.72%, says the New York In- 
surance Department. 


JOB HAZARDS 


ALTHOUGH AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
has achieved marked success in its 
efforts to control the health and acci- 
dent hazards arising out of employ- 
ment, the toll taken by occupational 
disease and injury is still large, ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Moreover, new processes and 
materials bring new hazards, it is 
noted. An example of this is cited 
in the medical and public health 
problems posed by atomic energy. 

Silicosis continues to be an ap- 
preciable problem, although much 
has been accomplished through dust 
control measures in the prevention 
of the disease. Lead poisoning has 
been brought largely under control 
although cases still are reported in 
industry each year. Traditionally 
this has been a health threat to 
painters, plumbers, printers, ‘pottery 
glazers, and decorators. Many more 
cases of lead poisoning undoubtedly 
would occur, the statisticians com- 
ment, if those employed to blend 
tetraethyl lead with gasoline and 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
storage batteries were not so well 
safeguarded. 

Accidents constitute a particularly 
serious hazard in a number of oc- 
cupations. As might be expected, 
the threat of accident is especially 
serious for those who earn their 
livelihoods as aerialists, automobile 
racers, experimental test pilots in 
aviation, caisson workers under 
high atmospheric pressure, steeple 
jacks, and flagpole workers. Also, 
many of the jobs in the logging in- 
dustry are fraught with risk of 
serious injury and coal mining is a 
relatively hazardous industry. 


BOOKLET ON REINSURANCE 


NoRTH AMERICAN  Reassuraice 
Company with offices in New York 
City and Dallas, has published a 
booklet outlining the underwriting 
of life, accident and health and group 
reinsurance. It details the company’s 
services, method of underwriting; 
facilities; staff of underwriters and 
consultants, and refunds and pool- 
ing arrangements. Entitled “Rein- 
surance Exclusively,” the publication 
points out many of the advantages 
which the company offers its direct 
writing client companies because of 
its non-competitive position in the 
industry and stresses the growing 
importance of life reinsurance. Also 
described is the broad range of con- 
sulting services offered by North 
American which are designed to 
assist newly organized as well as 
established companies with organi- 
zational, and underwriting problems. 





INSURANCE AND UNPAID 
TAXES 


THE UNITED STATES Supreme Court 
recently held that the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy are exempt from 
invasion by the Federal government 
for back taxes owed by the insured, 
unless state laws permit general 
creditors to do so, but the cash 
values of policies at the time of deat! 
are recoverable by the government 
where a statutory tax lien has been 
unpaid against the property of the 
insured before his death. The two 
cases were Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue vs. Stern and U.S. vs. Bess. 
Both Mrs. Stern and Mrs. Bess are 
widows of life insurance policyhold- 
ers who owed overdue federal iv- 
come taxes when they died and 
whose estates were not large enough 
to pay their taxes. The government 
sued the beneficiaries. In the Stern 
case, Kentucky law imposes no lia- 
bility against beneficiaries in favor 
of creditors other than the goveri- 
ment, and the court ruled against 
any award to the government. /1 
the Bess case there was a statutory 
lien on the cash value of the policy 
when the insured died. The court, 
holding that this continued after 
death, decided that the governme:tt 
could have the cash value, but not 
the rest of the death proceeds. 
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STATE INSURANCE CODES 


JHE LEGISLATIVE STEERING COM- 
miTTEE of the Florida State Insur- 
acc Commission was to consider a 
rough draft of new insurance code 
for the state at a meeting held July 
&i1. A series of meetings will be 
held this month on the proposed 
new insurance code for Montana. 
The new code, which embraces all 
lincs of insurance, will bring up to 
daie the state’s insurance laws, some 
of which date back to 1895. In Sep- 
tember, the Alabama legislative com- 
mittee on insurance will conduct 
hearings on that state’s new code of 
insurance laws. Some of the provi- 
sions are: a lifetime license for 
agents and stricter financial require- 
ments for insurance companies. 


TOTAL INSURANCE GAIN 


THE GAIN IN TOTAL life insurance 
owned by American families with 
the American and Canadian life in- 
surance companies in the first half 
of the year will probably be the 
largest on record for any comparable 
period, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. It was estimated that 
the total in force would be in excess 
of $480,000,000,000 on June 30. 
Such an attainment would carry life 
insurance ownership per family 
through the life insurance companies 
to more than $9,000—three times 
that of only fifteen years ago. Elim- 
inating those not owning any life 
insurance, the average per insured 
family would probably be in excess 
of $11,000. And this is on the basis 
of a record number of policyholders, 
Purchases of new life insurance also 
appear to be setting a new peak in 
the first half of 1958, the Institute 
says. Preliminary indications were 
that they would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $33,000,000,000 in the first 
six months. Contributing to the 
larger volume this year is the greater 
average size of ordinary insurance 
policy bought, according to the In- 
stitute. Policies of this type, which 
account for two-thirds of aggregate 
liie. insurance currently bought, 
this year are averaging over $5,500. 
This is one-tenth larger than the av- 
erage a year ago and almost one- 
third larger than the average two 
years ago. 
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EDUCATION CENTER 


AN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE PROGRAM, 
expected to be a big boon to the in- 
surance profession in the Southeast, 
will get under way at Georgia State 
College of Business Administration 
in Atlanta September 1. Dean 
George E. Manners of the School of 
Business Administration at the Col- 
lege said the program will receive 
advisory and financial support from 
the Southeastern Actuaries Club, 
which already has endorsed the 
School as the “regional center for 
education” in the actuarial field. 
The actuarial program will include 
both a graduate and an undergradu- 
ate curriculum and is designed to 
prepare students for the professional 
examinations given by the Society 
of Actuaries and the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. 

Persons interested in obtaining 
more information about career op- 
portunities in the field, or in the 
actuarial program itself, may con- 
tact the Insurance Department at 
the College, 33 Gilmer St., SE. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


THE NatTionat Association of 
Life Underwriters has asked Post- 
master General Summerfield to is- 
sue a commemorative stamp next 
year in observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of legal reserve 
life insurance in the United States. 

“During these two hundred years, 
life insurance has grown from a 
small fund to the extent that today 
there are more than 105,000,000 
policyholders in the United States 
and more than $434 billion worth 
of life insurance in force,” said a 
resolution sent to Summerfield. “In- 
dividual thrift, responsibility, and 
self-denial as exemplified by the in- 
stitution of life insurance have been 
responsible to a large extent for the 
development of our great nation. 
Today life insurance has become 
one of the most stabilizing influ- 
ences in the American economy and 
one of the prime factors against 
both inflation and deflation.” 

The resolution asked that the 
stamp be issued on January 11, 
1959, two hundredth anniversary 
date of the founding of the first legal 
reserve life insurance organization 





in the United States. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by NALU vice 
president Oren OD. Pritchard 
(Union Central, Indianapolis) and 
was adopted at the recent NALU 
Mid-Year Meeting at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





obituaries 


Oulliber: Victor S. Oulliber, president of 
the Delta Life Insurance Co., New Or- 
leans, La., died June 5th at the age of 56. 
Mr. Oulliber entered the life insurance 
business with the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, serving as agent and later 
as assistant manager in the industrial 
department. In 1935 he was employed by 
the Delta Life Insurance Company as an 
organizer and became executive vice presi- 
dent upon the formation of the company. 
In 1955 he was made president. 

Mr. Oulliber was a past president of 
the Louisiana Insurers Conference, a mem- 
ber of the board of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference and a member of the Southeastern 
Actuary Society. He was a member and 
past treasurer of the Rotary Club of New 
Orleans and past chairman of the sales 
executive counsel of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the New Orleans Area. 


Brackett: Francis L. Brackett, associate 
manager of the Spring Street-Los Angeles 
general office of the New York Life In- 
surance company, died June 18th follow- 
ing a cerebral attack on June 12th. He 
was 51. Mr. Brackett joined the New York 
Life as an agent in Detroit in 1937. In 
1940 he was named agency organizer in 
Lansing, Michigan and in 1941 was trans- 
ferred to Detroit. In 1943 he was named 
agency director at Grand Rapids and in 
1945 was made agency director at Youngs- 
town. He was appointed associate man- 
ager of the Spring Street office in 1954. 


Cunneen: Terence F. Cunneen, attorney 
of the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, died June 10th at the age of 65, 
following an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Cunneen was a deputy superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Department from 
1924 until his appointment in 1928 as 
manager of the Insurance Department of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
He joined the staff of the Life Insurance 
Association in 1944. Mr. Cunneen was a 
member of the American Bar Association, 
the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, the Insurance Society of New York, 
the Knights of Columbus and the Xavier 
Alumni Society. 


Shepler: Arthur A. Shepler, an examiner 
with the Arizona Insurance Department, 
died May 15th at the age of 63. Mr. 
Shepler entered the insurance field in 
1922 as a general agent for the Aetna in 
South Bend, Indiana. He left in 1933 to 
become chief examiner for the Indiana 
Insurance Department with which he 
served until 1946 when he became affili- 
ated with the Arizona Department. 

With his son, Robert A. Shepler, he 
organized the Insurance Corporation of 
America in Phoenix. The company was 
converted to a capital stock corporation 
recently and is managed by the younger 
Shepler who is president of the company. 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new "family plan" policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list: 


AETNA LIFE (comm. — Increases Dividend 


Scal ximately 9 
BANEEES MATT OmaL ‘(a J.) — _ Introduces 


“KXxecutive iaetate Plan”—(Life Pale 4 ee 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Valu 
BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Divident ” Scale 
increased =, ave 1957. 
COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Introduces “Family 
insurance Plan” rider. 

NMFEDERATION (CANADA) oo Entzotnese the 
“Commander” Policy (Life Paid Up at _ 90 
Minimum $25,000) with a guaranteed 40% re 

duction in premium after 20 years. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL — Announces com 

plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 

gram. The company now offers a contract with 


optional retirement date. 
CONTINE CAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE (ILL.) 
creased Dividend Scale effective January L 1968. 
QUITABLE = OWA) — Introduces “Fami ly In 
surance Pla 
OxN HANC Ock (M488.) — Introduces Rane 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $5,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. 
LAMAR miss.) — Introduces “Executive 
Preferred” (Minimum $25,000). 
LINCOLN WATIONAL (IND.) — Premiums 
a by policy size. Introduces “Preferred 
alue Policy” eae Life Paid up a 
95—Minimum $15,000). 
NWUPACTURERS Ties CANADA) — Intro 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini 
mum $256,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $25, 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed axi 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum) 
increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUT Now gradin "4 
premiums according to size of polic Fo 
women—premiums, values and dividends pe 
1,000 same as for men 3 years younae- 1968 
ividend Scale feorenaee 12%% overl 
MEFIT (MN. J.) — Adopts Across the 
rate change = 4 
every basic insurance plan in the oomoeny 8 rat 
book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1957. 
AL OF NEW YORE — Promi iums graded 
according to policy size. Introduces “Executive 
Equity” Life —, Au at 96 Minimum pa 000, 
NB ENGLAND LIFE (MASS. 


In 
Dividend Scale = 1958. Dividends will be 
grates according to poly ‘size. 

NEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65—Minimum $10, 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar 
raneins a retirement program or an insurance 
estate. 

NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA) — Now grading 
premium rates across the boa: 

PILOT LIFE (N. C.) — Introduces Life Paid Up 
at 90 (Minimum A Ce 000). 

SECURITY HN. ¥.) — Adopts new lif 
insurance series. 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — Introduces Equit 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Femal 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale fo 
Preferred Protector Plan 

COAST LIFE — 1958 Dividend Scale in 
ereased 25% over 1957. 





1958-A YEAR OF MAJC 
POLICY, RAT 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1958 COMPEND ... 


. » « for COMPANIES WRITING 98°, of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 COMPEND—VASTLY REVISED! 
cvollble’. «SWEEPING. "DRASTIC. CHANGES in THE 1988 


COMPEND MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 


COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything i 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top o 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete description 
of these policies available anywhere: 
SGRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING To POLICY SIZE” 


FERENTIAL RATES FOR W 
OF Sone ore “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED. 


COMPANIES NY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTAN “n ADDITION 
To THEIR Exitiits, r TIAL ADDITION 
The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best witl 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s yo 


key to successful selling . . . with more data about mos 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates ant 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stan( 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.§ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 


values industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settiement options Basic Tables for interest and Install! 
Yeor-end total! business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 


PLUS... 
Sovtenn. tant, life insurance 


National Service Life insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


Cflitcralt ......00000: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





r CLINCHER for the 
5-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1958 
TLEMENT OPTIONS 


vith th 
‘ing im 

All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
top o 1900 by the 120 ae companies—more information 
is. than the — themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
eo on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
\ NUM United States and Canada! 


A 
ADDITIONS 


ription 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 

lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
est witl must have for ere pene, And program- 
It’s you ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
ut mos ce agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you. save time and annoy- 
ates ant ance. No need for your client's policies . . . all the 
alesman terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
al stand TIONS. 


gives i] With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 

options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— 

solid! more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
- steal panies’ own rate books! 

1 a sal] §=With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 

the U. for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 

for them. 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no ——— with 


Install companies . . . It's the easy way to build your in- 
ie. come and keep your clients. 





Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ee.; 
3, 4 or & coples—S$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ec. (10% discount). 


this form 





Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


order direct Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
1 | YEAR [j 2 YEARS 





NAME (Please Print) 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 














ZONE —_ STATE 











Time for Realism—from page 9! 


supplemental major medical provid- 
ing catastrophe protection. This may 
not be the long-run answer to our 
progress, but if it helps to hasten 
the acceptance of the deductible and 
coinsurance principles, it will have 
been worth while. 

We earnestly believe that compre- 
hensive is the coverage of the future 
for many reasons in addition to those 
already emphasized. The advantages 
of covering a wide range of expenses, 
in or out of the hospital, under a 
single plan are obvious. The adapta- 
bility of the unscheduled approach to 
meet changes in medical care and 
techniques and its flexibility for 
equalizing benefits for an employer 
with employees in varying cost areas 
make comprehensive capable of fill- 
ing an important need. 

This coverage is an example of our 
industry’s ability to  tailor-make 
plans to meet the requirements of a 
particular group. It is an answer to 
the problem of providing benefits 
for the medical specialist, such as 
the anesthesiologist, without having 
to determine whether his charge is 
a hospital or non-hospital charge. 

Preferences for one kind of care 
versus another because of the 
presence or absence of benefits can 
be avoided under comprehensive. 
Paying benefits for medical care out- 
side the hospital should encourage 
more people to obtain early and less 


= 





CAREER MEN ....BROKERS 





expensive care for their health condi- 
tions before a trip to the hospital be- 
comes necessary. 

There cannot be too much disa- 
greement as to what is sound and 
desirable in comprehensive, but will 
plans applying the deductible to all 
expenses be acceptable? We think 
the answer is in the affirmative. 
Some group representatives have be- 
come dedicated salesmen for de- 
ductibles and coinsurance. 


Blue Cross Plans 


Several of the Blue Cross plans 
have felt the effect of attempting to 
provide hospital service without 
sound controls and now make availa- 
ble deductible arrangements to offset 
their rising costs. 

The wide acceptance by General 
Electric employees of that company’s 
comprehensive plan shows it can be 
done. Obviously, much of the suc- 
cess of this plan is due to a careful 
and informative communications 
program, but it proves that belief in 
the principle of the deductible and 
coinsurance on the part of the em- 
ployer and broader understanding 
of the objectives on the part of em- 
ployees makes acceptance possible. 

In this connection, we have found 
that the arrangement whereby not 
more than $25 of the $50 calendar 
year deductible applies to hospital 
expenses is making headway with an 
increasing number of employers. 


our policies are alive...our rates are competitive ...4 


A full line: life, accident, sickness, hospital (group and credit). 
Our service for 
your continuing profit 


GREAT AMERICAN Did, 
Great American Reserve Insurance Company 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V. P. 


LIFE INSURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 





This arrangement facilitates ios. 
pital admission when confinement js 
necessary, but it still maintains a 
deterrent to unnecessary confine- 
ment. 

How large should the deductible 
be? Generally speaking, $50 seems 
best. Some pressure has develope 
to reduce it below this level fo 
lower-paid employees, but to do thi 
makes it difficult, if not impossible! 
to use an adequate amount fo 
higher-paid employees in high-cos 
areas. The deductible must be larg 
enough to prevent practically every 
employee or dependent from becom 
ing a claimant for every illness, n 
matter how minor, but low enougl 
so that the protection of the pla 
commences when the pocketbook hag 
been hard hit. 
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All-cause Deductible 


It is this latter point of relating * * 
the commencement of benefits to tha” ai 
size of the pocketbook which hag°*P* 


lead my company to recommend and arly 
use the all-cause deductible based of "ten 
the amount of expense incurre plans 
over a period, rather than the causq 
of the expense. 

This leads into the next questiot 
of the proper period for initially yy, 
meeting the deductible. The apfiions 
proach of applying the deductible t 





all expenses in the calendar year hag 
received wide acceptance and 
logical, but this acceptance shoul 
not stop experimentation. For ex 
ample, the month is also a natura 
budget period, so perhaps it is feasi 
ble to apply a modest deductible 
$10 or $15—to all expenses eacl 
month, with 80-20% coinsurancd, 
thereafter. We have experimente 

with several such plans, the firs; 
having been installed two years ago 
The advantage of this plan is it 
simplicity. 














Careful Appraisal 


Another factor which shoul 
hasten the acceptance of the deducti 
ble principle lies in the more carefu 
appraisal which health insurance 
buyers are making of costs today 
These costs constitute a much mor 
significant percentage of wages tha’ 
ever before. The cost control func 
tions of the deductible and coinsur 
ance grow in importance as ett 
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ployers pay a greater share or all 
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nerit is of the cost. 

ans af Our obligation to design and sell 
onfine- 


sound comprehensive plans will not 
be ended merely by obtaining wide 
acceptance of its essential features. 
There are further areas to be ex- 
plored. 


luctibl 


The Best Methods 


or instance, our efforts must be 
focused on developing the best meth- 

ods of avoiding duplication of bene- 
\fit payments as comprehensive and 
major medical become more wide- 
spread. The broad coverage of these 
plans avoids the necessity for an em- 
ployee to carry double coverage 
which may have existed under the 
limited coverage of earlier plans. 
Moreover, overinsurance can negate 
the intended effect of coinsurance. 
relating It is economically wasteful to permit 
s to thd @@ individual to make a profit on his 
ich hag¢xpenses. This should be particu- 
end and@/@tly important to employers who so 
often must absorb the cost of these 
plans, 


ased or 
neurre¢ 
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There are several possible solu- 
tions to this problem, as evidenced 
by the exclusion contained in many 
plans of expenses to the extent of 
benefits payable under plans for 
which any employer of the employee 
or his dependents makes payroll de- 
ductions or contributions. Also, it 
is essential that government benefits 
be excluded, such as Medicare, or 
he Canadian plans, All of this is a 
inimum, and we must develop 
nore effective means of administer- 
ing non-duplication along with 
workable arrangements for fair and 
prompt treatment when an indivi- 
dual is covered by two plans, both 
of which contain a non-duplication 
exclusion. 


Much of this article, has been in 
the form of a plea for a realistic atti- 
tude for using health insurance pre- 
mium dollars in the most effective 
manner. In the final analysis, public 
demand will greatly influence the 
form which our product will take. 
I am confident that our industry 
will continue to provide valuable 
protection through voluntary means. 
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Yes, Go United . . 


Manager's Schools . 
organizations. 


OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Be Far-Sighted, Go United! 


. and latch onto a high-pay sales 
career in your own home territory. You get invalu- 
able training at one of the United New Man or Unit 
. . training that helps you gain 
a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF 





United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President. 








CREDIT LIFE 


NeEarLY 34,000,000 individual loans 
or time sales were covered by credit 
life insurance at the start of this 
year, some 2,000,000 more than a 
year ago and twice the number in- 
sured only four years ago, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. The 
aggregate amount of loans covered 
by credit life policies was $19,748,- 
000,000 on January 1, which was 
$2,650,000,000 more than the year 
before and $11,000,000,000 more 
than four years before. This is a 
four-year rise of 80%. This type of 
protection is almost entirely the de- 
velopment of the post-war years. 
Although started in 1917, credit life 
insurance had reached only $365,- 
000,000 by 1945, less than 2% of 
today’s aggregate. The Institute 
points out that probably more than 
60,000,000 loan accounts were cov- 
ered by life insurance at some time 
during the past year, as loans paid 
off in the year nearly equalled new 
loans contracted. The value of this 
protection for borrowers is shown, 
according to the Institute, by the 
rising total of death claims on credit 
life policies. In 1957 the number of 
such claims was 173,000 and the 
amount involved was $92,000,000. 
In these 173,000 cases, the families 
were saved the burden of payment 
of the loan balances. Two years 
earlier, the death claim figure was 
only $50,000,000. 


More effective legislation to pro- 
tect the public against excessive 
charges for credit life insurance has 
been called for by Philip H. Peters, 
vice-president in charge of group 
sales and service for the John Han- 
cock. “Unfortunately, in my opinion, 
not all the growth of credit life in- 
surance has been healthy,’ Mr. 
Peters said, noting that the difference 
in costs between group credit in- 
surance and individual credit insur- 
ance indicates that most individual 
borrowers are paying higher rates 
for their coverage than necessary, in 
his belief. 


COPY CREDIT 


A TRAVELING BUSINESS MAN can 
now carry office photocopying, 
plastic binding and plastic laminat- 
ing services in his wallet right along 
with his credit cards, thanks to a 
new courtesy card service American 
Photocopy Equipment Company 
has made available to its customers. 
Every user of an APECO ma- 
chine is eligible, with each company 
having its own account number. 
Designated executives receive a 
personalized courtesy card for use 
away from his home office, which, 
when presented at an APECO 
branch office, will entitle the bearer 
to free access to all machines at any 
time during regular business hours. 
He need pay only for the supplies 
used in operating the equipment. 
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ACME UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


100% Stock Dividend 


Capital of this company has been increased to $210,- 
000 by a 100% stock dividend. 


AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Senior Vice Presidents 


Frederick P. Perkins and Robert B. Coolidge, for- 
merly vice presidents, and John A. Hill, head of the 
company’s Toledo, Ohio general agency, have been ap- 
pointed senior vice presidents of the company. The ap- 
pointments are effective immediately except in the case 
of Mr. Hill, who will assume his post on August 25. 

Mr. Perkins will continue to have supervision over 
operations of the group insurance department. Mr. 
Coolidge, as head of the agency department, will continue 
to be in charge of field operations in connection with 
ordinary life sales. Mr. Hill will be in charge of all home 
office operations of the life department, including super- 
vision of the actuarial, underwriting, medical, claim and 
other policy service divisions. 


THE ALLIED LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

FAMILY SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

TENNESSEE LIFE AND SERVICE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Merged 


Merger of these three insurance companies located in 
three different states has been approved by the groups 
of stockholders involved and will be effective officially 
on July 15, following a public hearing to be held at the 
offices of the Insurance Commissioner in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The name of the combined company will be 
Allied Security Insurance Company. 

The formation of Allied Security brings together three 
separate companies with similar backgrounds and com- 
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mon interests. The combined company is a South Caro- 
lina corporation with home offices in Spartanburg and 
with executive offices in Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
it will operate in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. Total assets of the combined company ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 and insurance in force amounts to more 
than $40,000,000. 

Charles Honig, president of the Spartanburg com- 
pany, heads the official staff of the combined company ; 
Jas. R. Bryant, president of the Charlotte company, is 
chairman of the board ; and Wayne Parkey, president of 
the Tennessee company, is a director. The executive 
committee comprises these three men and T. L. Strit- 
zinger of Spartanburg, secretary, and Porter B. Byrum 
of Charlotte, vice president and general counsel. M. C. 
Stephenson of Charlotte heads the field organization as 
agency vice president ; Kyle M. Hart of Spartanburg is 
treasurer ; and H. Rea Selby of Charlotte is vice presi- 
dent. 

The initial board of directors will consist of twenty- 
one individuals, of which nine are from the Family Secu- 
rity, seven from Allied Life, and five from Tennessee 
Life and Service. 


AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 

RELIANCE LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


Companies Merged 


These companies have merged through an exchange 
of stock on the basis of five shares of American Family 
for four of Reliance. Sam Nakos, E. L. Moore and 
John Martin, former directors of American Family, have 
been elected directors of the merged companies. 


AMERICAN HEALTH Insurance Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Control Shifted 


The outstanding capital stock of American Health In- 
surance Corporation has passed from American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York to Cavalier Life In- 
surance Company, which will operate the health com- 
pany as a running mate. All three companies are mem- 
bers of the Commercial Credit Group of insurance sub- 
sidiaries. 

The management felt that the change will permit a 
more efficient operation, as problems of health and life 
insurers are more similar than was the case with health 
and credit insurance. Certain departments, such as con- 
troller’s, statistical and purchase and supply, will be op- 
erated jointly. However, American Health Insurance 
will continue to operate as an agency company through 
managing general agents and local service offices, an« 
will maintain separate agency, underwriting, claim serv- 
ice and operations departments. 
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BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Vice President Retires 


Vice president and agency director Charles H. Heyl 
retired August 16 under the company’s disability retire- 
ment program. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE Company of 


America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular semi-annual cash dividend of $.30 per 
share was paid July 10 to stockholders of record July 3. 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Boulder, Colorado 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of 1.375 cents per 
share was paid July 15 to stockholders of record June 30. 


COMPANION LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Staff Addition 


George C. Boddiger has been elected director, vice 
president and general manager of the Companion Life 
Insurance Company of New York, an affiliate of the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of 
Omaha. Walter Martineau, who is recovering from a 
serious illness, will continue as executive vice president 
in charge of group insurance. 

Mr. Boddiger has been associated with the insurance 
field for nearly twenty years and formerly had been as- 
sistant secretary of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. He joined the Omaha companies in 1952 and will 
continue as assistant treasurer of Mutual of Omaha. He 
previously served as assistant vice president of United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Omaha. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE Association 


Toronto, Canada 


Treasury Board Approval 


Mutualization of this company approved by the direc- 
tors and policyholders at a special meeting held June 2 
has since received the sanction of the Treasury Board 
of Canada. 


For August, 1958 


CONSOLIDATED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


LINCOLN LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Proposed Merger 


During May and June, the Consolidated American 
acquired 2,930 (73.25%) of the 4,000 outstanding 
shares of Lincoln Liberty stock from certain individual 
stockholders at a price of $1,750 per share and now has 
proposed a consolidation of the two companies. The 
merger agreement has received the approval of the 
board of directors and stockholders of Consolidated 
American, the board of directors of the Lincoln Liberty 
and that of the Nebraska Insurance Department. It will 
also he approved by the Texas Insurance Department. 
Stockholders of Lincoln Liberty were to vote upon the 
proposal at a special meeting held on July 24. 

Under the merger agreement, the surviving company 
will be Lincoln Liberty, with home office in Lincoln, 
Nebraska and executive office in Houston. The au- 
thorized capital is $2,000,000, par value $1 per share, of 
which $1,400,000 will be issued and outstanding upon 
the completion of the merger. Stockholders of Lincoln 
Liberty will receive in exchange for each of the 4,000 
shares of stock outstanding, 156.7755 shares of the new 
$1 par value stock. Stockholders of Consolidated Amer- 


(Continued on the next page) 








1957 


.-- Our Best Year 
Assets 
$52,550,489.32 


Insurance In Force 
$271,245,512.00 


Amacable Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WACO, TEXAS 
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CONSOLIDATED—Continued 


ican will receive .54908 shares of the new $1 par value 
stock for each of the 1,407,630 shares of no par value 
common stock now outstanding. In addition, Consoli- 
dated American stockholders will receive a proportionate 
number ‘of new shares representing the Consolidated 
American interest in Lincoln Liberty stock at the ex- 
change basis of 156.7755 for 1. Fractional shares may be 
bought from or sold to the company on the basis of 
$6.70 per share. 

It is anticipated that Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., now 
president of Consolidated American, will become presi- 
dent of Lincoln Liberty Life, and Jos. Albin will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board of directors. Don Albin, 
now president of Lincoln Liberty, will become a senior 
vice president. 


COOPERATIVE LIFE of America 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Converts to Mutual Company 
Changes Name 


This Cooperative Association, a member of the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies of Utah, has reorganized 
as a mutual life insurance company under the title of 
Country Mutual Life, effective July 1. Assets at the 
time of change were over $1,200,000 and business in 
force in Utah was over $30,000,000. 
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DAVID CROCKETT LIFE Insurance Company ean 0 
STATE RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company chairmai 
Fort Worth, Texas can Ger 
director: 
Absorbed proved. 
The David Crockett Life Insurance Company was 
absorbed by State Reserve Life Insurance Company as 
of May 12 and the charter of the former company was 
cancelled. At last year end, David Crockett Life reported] yENTL 
assets of $252,089, capital $100,000 and surplus $120,-[) epee 
063. Insurance in force on December 31, 1957 was] 
$9,432,235. 
New Pri 
Executiv 
Rk. H 
ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company pany to 
Amarillo, Texas Newtor 
Wilson 
Permanent Receivership 
By order of the District Court of Travis County, the 
affairs of this company were placed in permanent re- 
ceivership on May 27. The Texas Insurance Commis- LIFE Ih 
sioner had charged the company with being impaired tof~ - °. 
the extent of $1,250,290. Wilmi 
Stock | 
GREAT NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company | 
Dallas, Texas ite Ti 
New President cost of 
: _ Pbe con 
Carl C. Weichsel has been elected president of this manag 
company to succeed S. J. Hay, who is now chairmanf jay o 
of the board. Robert F. Weichsel is vice president and}, ¢¢. 
secretary-treasurer. i 
HAVEN INSURANCE Company MER‘ 
St. Petersburg, Florida San / 
Business Purchased Title ( 
The entire business of this company has been pur- , By 
chased by Coastal States Life Insurance Company, At- Meret 
lanta, Georgia, through an exchange of stock. oe 
Apri 
HOME STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma MET! 
New 
Purchase Offer 
American General, Houston, Texas, has offered to New 
purchase the stock of this company on an exchange olf Re 
121,380 shares for the outstanding stock or at a ratio olf presi 
seven shares of American General to four of Home State.§ field 
At present, plans call for separate operation, although it§ Cana 
is probable that president Norman Morse will become dent 
chairman of the board and a president elected who willf planr 
Best’s Life News} for . 











/ e an officer of American General. Gus S. Wortham, 
chairman and Benjamin Woodson, president of Ameri- 
can General will probably be elected to the board of 
directors in the near future, should purchase be ap- 
proved, 

was 

ny as 

y was 

ay KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life and Accident 

Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 

was 
New President 
Executive Promotions 
it. H. West has been elected president of this com- 
pany to succeed E, H. Speckman who has retired. W. L. 
Newton has been elected executive vice president and 
Wilson Yates, secretary. 

y, the 

it re- 

nmis- ‘ 

‘ed togelFE INSURANCE Company of America 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Stock Purchased 

| All of the outstanding stock of this company was pur- 

Y chased by interests associated with Guarantee Reserve 
Life Insurance Company of Hammond, Indiana, at a 
cost of $4,000,000. Affairs of the two companies will 

. [be conducted independently but with the. same general 

f this management. New Officers of this company are: chair- 
rman iman of the board, Jerome F. Kutak; president, Eugene 
it and Jaffe; secretary, R. M. Seidel, treasurer, Robert Weiss. 

MERCURY LIFE Insurance Company 

San Antonio, Texas 

Title Changed 
| pur- By appropriate charter amendment the name of 
y. At- (Mercury Life Insurance Company was changed to 
American Business Life Insurance Company, effective 

April 25. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 

New York, New York 
ced tog New Vice Presidents 
nge olf Reginald R. Lawrence has been advanced to vice 


atio olf president in charge of the company’s 33,000 member 
State field organization throughout the United States and 
ugh it§ Canada. Gilbert W. Fitzhugh now is also a vice presi- 


yecomie 
10 wiill 
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dent and will organize and head up a new division of 
planning and development. 
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LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


® Your Own General Agency 
®@ Top Commissions on Personal Production 
@ Vested Renewals 

®@ Competitive Policies 

@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 

® Growth with a Growing Company 


















Write in strict confidence to: 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice soouger” 
*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, California, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New 
Mexico. 

LIFE 


PROVIDENT LIFE ccs’ nea 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
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MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Affiliation Completed 
New Directors 


The affiliation of this company with Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company has been consummated 
through authorization of additional shares for issuance 
to the more than 99% of Monarch Stockholdings 
tendered for exchange. 

The enlarged board of directors includes Herbert 
P. Almgren, Howard S. Bush, H. Philip Chapman, Jr., 
Wilfred G. Holland, S. Dwight Parker, Roy E. Wes- 
sendorf all of Springfield Fire and Marine and Richard 
H. Morse, actuary of the company. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Title Changed 


The title of this company was changed to Moody 
National Life Insurance Company on May 21. Now 
headed by Robert Moody as president, the company has 
assets of $32,511, capital $25,000, and net surplus 
$5,590. Insurance in force at year end amounted to 


$208,617. 
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MOTOR CLUB OF AMERICA Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


Increases Capital 


Additional resources have been acquired by this com- 
pany from the parent ogranization, Motor Club of 
American Insurance Company, through sale of 10,000 
shares at $20 per share. Capital is now $300,000 and 
contributed surplus $200,000. 


NATIONAL BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Company Censured 


The Texas Insurance Commissioner, William A. 
Harrison, has served a show cause order on this com- 
pany returnable on July 15, requiring an answer to 
alleged violations of the Insurance Codes, and proof of 
the fitness of Lester F. Hall and Mildred E. Gregory to 
continue their respective posts of president and trea- 
surer. Pierce P. Brooks, owner of the voting control, 
resigned as board chairman June 1, apparently as a 
condition for the renewal of the company’s license. The 
charges against the company involve mainly invest- 
ments and investment practices. Examiners have ques- 
tioned assets totaling $5,065,070, including mortgage 
loans of $3,330,158 acquired under a reinsurance agree- 
ment, which have not been registered in the company’s 
name. 





A GROWING COMPANY 
OFFERS IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY 


Now... in our 25th Year! 


@ HIGHLY SALABLE LIFE PLANS 
@ TOP FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS 
@ VESTED RENEWALS AND BONUSES 





Over $88 Millions In Force 











Selected Territory: 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, North Carolina and Alacko 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE TO 


| PIONEER 
INSURANCE 


AMERICA 


COMPANY 








ROBERT SCHULMAN, PRESIDENT 
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NATIONAL LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 
Company 
PUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Absorbtion 


The Public Life Insurance Company, formed in 1955, 
was wholly absorbed by National Life & Casualty In- 
surance Company as of June 30, 1958 and the charter 
of the absorbed company was cancelled. Public Life, 
controlling interest in which was acquired by National 
in January, 1956, reported insurance in force of $5,577,- 
527 as of December 31, 1957. Robert H. Wallace, who 
was president of Public, also is president of National 
Life & Casualty. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, Mount Vernon, New York 


New Vice President 


Delbert Dumont, formerly vice president and a 
director of Union National Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas, has been elected vice president and 
director of agencies of this company. 


PIONEER MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Executive Promotions 


Jens L. Lohn has been promoted to agency vice 
president of the company and Robert W. Brown to 
superintendent of agencies. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Second Vice President 


Frank J. Hoenemeyer, Jr., has been named second 
vice president in the bond department. 
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ROBERT E. LEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Acquires Peerless Business 


Effective June 3, Robert E. Lee Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, reinsured all of the life business of Peer- 
less Life Insurance Company, Dallas, except one group 
policy issued to Lee Optical Company. The Peerless 
Life continues to remain in business under its own 
management and charter. 
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UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Vice President 


M. Cullum Thompson, secretary, has been elected vice 
president of this company. 


U. S. LIFE Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


Charter Purchased—Receivership Dismissed 


The charter and capital stock of this company were 
purchased from the receiver of U. S. Trust and 
Guaranty Company by Troy V. Post and receivership 
proceedings instituted against U. S. Life Insurance 
Company have been dismissed. Mr. Post also controls 
and operates American Independence Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas and American Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 

A certificate of authority to transact business was 
issued to U. S. Life Insurance Company by the Texas 
Insurance Department on June 5. At the time of 
licensing assets were $133,774, capital $100,000 and 
surplus $15,145. Insurance in force amounted to $273,- 
208. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 
Executive Changes 


Ch. H. Kendall, executive vice president, has assumed 
general charge of the district agency department, both 
the field and home office operations. R. W. Friedner, 
has been elected vice president in charge of the district 
agency division. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Vice President 


Willard L. Roth has been elected vice-president of 
this company and will be in charge of field sales and 
service operations in a nine-state area. 





new directors 















Com- 
Peer- 
group 





Companion Life (New York): George C. Boddiger, 
Omaha, vice-president and general manager. 





New American Life (Mont.): Thomas Haines, Missoula, 
Montana and Glayde Yoder, Sidney, Montana. 


North Central Life (Minn.): Frank A. Donaldson, presi- 


dent, The Donaldson Company, Inc., St. Paul, and Charles 


F. Pierson, president, Superior Separator Company, Hop- 
kins, Minn. 
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Union Trust Life (Minn.): Mark T. McKee owner of Mil- 
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waukee Crane Company, chairman of the board of Wis- 
consin-Michigan Steamship Co. and Sand Products of 








EVERYTHING NEW! 


New look outside — all 
beautifully paneled. 
Everything inside—new- 
ly decorated, newly 
furnished. New — big, 
exotic dining room — 
entertainment nightly. 
Air-Conditioned. 


ENJOY IT THIS SEASON 





Detroit, Michigan and member of executive committee of 
Pan-American Airlines and Industrial Enterprises, a New 
York company and Alfred Strelsin, president of Reliance 
Advertising Company and Cenco Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


OCTOBER 
2-4 Society of Actuaries, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. 
6-7 Conference of Actuaries in Public Practices, Morrison, 
Chicago. 
6-10 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
7 Ins. Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
22-24 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler, Hartford: 
22-24 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Queen Elizabeth, Montreal. 
23-25 Mid-West General Agents and Mgrs. Conf., French Lick, 
Indiana. 
26-28 Health Ins. Assn. of America, individual ins. forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 
29-30 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 23rd, Mellon 
Inst., Pittsburgh. 
NOVEMBER 
6-7 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 
10-13 Life Ins. Agency Mgmnt. Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
19-21 Inst. of Home Office Underwriters, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 
DECEMBER 
8-9 ie of Life Ins. Counsel, winter meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, 
9 lox. of Life Ins., 20th, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
10-11 Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
15-19 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, regular, Roosevelt, New 


Orleans. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICE METHODS 
he Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ..............45 Aug. & 
And We Think We Have Problems .........+++sesseeeeeeeees July 15 Fay ae nea ty “Lee ‘Smith i saeee 96 Ditupetebinsake sein Apr pa 
Editors’ Corner (Monthly) ....+.+++seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer tees Oe: : Se NE eae shins ou nas kckseupsbaseieponvens Aug. 56 
Every Reason OUD iv cccccccccccrcestvcesscvcseccecessecee May 15 Budget Control—Hdward R. Arnold ...... Lo ee ee A June 7 
SGUOTE CEOURIAED 6 cccccbwccccdbccrnccvecc¥ocsecascsdvosesons Mar. 13 Changing Conditions—Guy Feryuson ...........--.00ceeeeee Mar. 63 
Growing WO. Miri, orcs culnhs ss da dbheccceccceaneeetebehsws oe Aug. 15 Communications—Guy Fergason ..........+ceccceeccccccucece Aug. 55 
“Farge” COMPAMIGD 2006 ccccccpccvecessccccecvcconsiececcosees May 15 Converting to Punched Cards—Charlie Andrew ............ Aug. 59 
Leading Eony oe RMON a ic ees 4a ss Se aben ts oie abn July 12 Correct Seating—Alma ©. Kelly, PH.D. ......2cecceceececee Fune 
TOE NAGE TO CRM ook ic 6 cc becdie to's vccc cosieneasss Vevtione's Aug. 15 Electronic Whiz .............::- SR GHID Cr REESE seem RN, Apr. 55 
Let’s Talk to One Another ..........-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeesseeenes ig ee eB oo GRRE ore peer ¢ ei a rae E .-Mar. 53 
Life Insurance Stocks .......... acceded heseveneeyetiole ‘May 13, Aug.17 Business Letters—Kenneth Baker Horning ........... -Apr. 48 
Multiple Line Operations .....cccsccsccccccvceseveccccccsios Aug. 15 Group Department Filing—William A. McMahon ........... July 43 
PNUD. on n.cgs otemesaneknt ccc ews c.60 00 bn torcunces teeae Rhee Mar. 13 Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas EF. Riddoo io May B 
Saving’ by. the Clock ....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccscceecs July 15 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) Bite Wameeae 3. ek ad 52 
SG Mie TG TOIT isios.c ooo civccs diver tnieeds dpesccsccs July 15 Motivation and Employees—Guy OMNI ig iy ance S hci reg 51 
TreGine “Beam — PUA. oivcicc bcc hind esc cccccedekes ohieceeninse-< Mar. 13 Not Magic—Simply Engineering—J. W. Rockefeller, a RS. Apr. 61 
Unnecessary Misfit ....... ialkcic tows owelsebaeete tikb eur <paehs June 13 = Objective Accounting—Martin H. Tinsley ............-0000- May 70 
Variable AMmuities 2... cccccccsccceccccccccccccenccccccevece July 15 Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) ..................++. Aug. 66 
WG, Pe RIOD ovis. ooo cin be 0-0 cts n00ue-65s Gbeanepveacees Apr. 13 Periodic Evaluation—Shir. y LaRue Robinson ...........++ Mar. 55 
Why People Buy .......... agothed odbes aces taedauineen ee ecew June 13 = public _Relations—Guy Fergason ..........+.+seeeececeecees 38 
rs Qealie — em “oe We geo Sere cten tbat bahar 87 
tatistica uality Contro . Heiasler 67 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Teaching and qaraining—Guy Fergason .... 67 
Advertisineg—Johe FP. H@QRG ...ccccciscrcccesocectccecsceecs May 49 Use of Time, The—Guy Fergason ......... vi) 
ee ae $ ee ¢. P Ae seal vapeceass cies Apr. 21 
CSO vs X-17—Robert E. neen arles M. Boehrer 
NG Ee obi Sa ica sass det censana sa kee 6a ce temeacenetets vides Heb. ¥ SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
rr eT err Tere ree tee ee Mar. 
Dental Care Under Existing Pians—William H. Stuek ...... Apr. 69 cu | Manegement Education Program—Dr. Thomas J. Luck. .Apr. 15 
Destinies in our Hands—Horace R. Smith, CLU .......++..+- July 25 . & Answers—A merican College : 
Expense Account Control—Arthur 0. Angilly, AIA ......... Aug. 85 Fundamentals of Life Ins. and Annuities .Apr. 33, May 33 
Factors in Lon gevity—George C. Turnbull, M.D. ..........-- May 29 Part ee Life ae Late owéeb Beasdied's June 33, July 49 
Hiring in Todays M NIE Fee Feds ba + ste 06 hon'cess.0d'csc ses? July 18 o ait at Af PCN: MG TORR «6 6 oo cc cscvccspocccen’s ug. 38 
Individual Policy Pension Plans—John T. Callihan ......... May 20 prea vo " pF yg nid Williams .....- 0-0 sce eeeeceees Aug. 20 
Influences on Persistency—Alfred E. Whitney ...........++-+ July 65 a enens and ce Taxes—David eon Se cvccscceges fay 41 
Legal Spotli ht—Ral h D. Churchill (Monthly) ...........- Aug. 97 LES Be ach ag oe me oy eat Me OE Ee eer Mar. 18 
Migratory Worker, The—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ........++++++ Mar. 29) = ools, The— — 4 Bhyev 21... ccccseecseseeccees Apr. 14 
Night Shift, The—Ralph P. Schaberg ..... puaatemasee tea May 25 Sideligh ng—Ralp ph ne . Benes shoes ass sn Dee apes cnn seed Aug. 18 
Nursing Home Care—J. F. Follman, ot ines sae dcasiennsasee : uly pd Sidelights bulaiee . iam elson, Mrs. Frances Price, ay 45 
rating Committees—Zverett R. MON’ cic kis xed bongeins une Peer correc eesncesseesssnseresescesssescess 
on Bae samy eet A. Hamilton and Si upervision for Success eas hy UOTE esgniceass oe dan AUK. 43 
Meera’. 2. Dee 6 co caewmeewin seen b kates ede s caceceses July 20 Fn I P ‘ote mas it, Corbell Feet e eee teen eee ee tenes ug. 8 
People Are Our Business—Ruy A. MacDonald ..........++++ July 69 ‘o Improve Persistency— + RED so vicvcn esos cweserbcces May 
Paw te oy Bd ety aa gt AA na We D. cine Ate Mar. Zz 
Reducing Total sability— iam D. Stroud, M.D. ....... uly 
Reformation of Policies—G. Frank Purvis, Jr. MISCELLANEOUS 
BE > wewcgdbacecdednétsbedingae sd :oeeg6bese chews dink ossad Mar. 21 i ie te clas ip ch Udckew ied Ladbivewen Aug. % 
Part IT ..ccccccccscccccccccves Lessee eeeeeeececeeesessesees us ee SIS SURI D  S, . oco oc cic's occ caccceveccacccccrcaad Aug. & 
Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer ..................Aug. 69 Company Sales Records .....................0. lle! Aug. 81 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Byrne A, Bowman ...........+++++- Pe CE ins binscdsssancvacescpncansscossaceall Aug. 5 
Testing Area Potential—George W. Warnecke ............. Mar. 14 Home Office and Field Appointments ................+-..-. Aug. 9% 
This Business of Ours—Walter 0. Menge .......++++++++++++ June 18 Insurance Stock Quotations ...................ssccseeeceees Aug. 5 
Time to Be Realistic—Gordon N. Farquhar ........+.+.++05. ee ORB EO ERR SR Ce aE eaten RE TE VE Aug. 4 
Variable Annuities—Carrol M. Shanks .........-0+0+eeeee0ee See, Ne ing 15 con Gi ébcoeW pintie sc acexceasaedicceoueen Aug. 111 
PVOGOTIO W... BORON 2.0 nocnccvccsscccsccocsceseceecesccocecs sepeseatt MEE | ERR RRR ari a eR et INTE ARLES Aug. & 
Whadda Ya Know ?—Heaa T. Sears ......ccccsccccsccscceces ame SME ithe serine Oh. wSigcye uidee aoa 9 aweadetuh ae Aug. 101 
What’s New in Medical Insurance—Clifton L. Reeder, M.D. — Be; MM MNO iad CoA | Mobs ove bau ol nk de dethbrostecka Aug. 9% 
Where Does the Challenge Lie?—H. Bruce Palmer .......... 25 PE OE NNN iis. nk nun 64T sie 40's k inch a rheskaadd Aug. 106 
Why Does an Agent Love to Sell?—Ernest E. Cragg, CLU . fats ee * NO MP TPR Schein ois £4 58S Gir cvh'c-c:eu's-0 Oe sblebedl iecedelnald Aug. 5 
COMPANY REPORTS (From January 1958) 
Absolute Security Life Ins. (o., Mobile American States Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
(Ordinary Purchased) .......... Mar. 107 (Starts Operations) ............. -July 87 ixecutive Promotions) ......... May 101 
Aeme United Life, Atlanta American Travelers Life, Indianapolis Carolina Home, Burlington 
(100% Stock Dividend) ........../ Aug. 106 Caer PRORRIRBEY 60 ooo cceviccess eee CTO. DOORN x. vows 50eeentacs July 87 
Aetna Life, Hartford Q (New Vice-President) ............ July 87 Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) ...Aug. 106 Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore (New Vice President) ...........} Mar. 107 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago (Executive Promotions) enetass ae. 103 Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) ...........- une Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Stock Dividend) .........cccccsed 4 101 
Allied Life, Charlotte (Buys Manhattan Casualty) ....Jan. 75 fe are 
(Mer rged) dos ciscdevccieesicesccrceced Aug. 106 (New Vice President) ........... Mar. 1 Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 
Ale Life Insurance Co., Skokie Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Lincoln CURR PD PONED onc ck cdncaecs cease May 101 
(New President) ............00: 103 (New President) .............. -+-May 101 Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
American Bankers Life Assurance, itiami (Vice President Retires) ......... Aug. 107 (Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) ...../ Aug. 108 
(New Location) ............. -..-May 101. Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., fetes ery American Life, Corpus ssapeits ° 
Officer Promotions) ............. June 99 (Western Absorbed) .............. y 87 (New President) ..............004 r. 103 
American Business Life, San Antonio Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montelsir (Consolidation) ..............00.. une 9% 
CS See Aug. 109 (Cash Dividend) ..... Paes re Aral A a 1 Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, F. ‘Goeuat 
American Family Life, Birmingham (NOW Presiden’) « oo..cscccccccssene y 87 (New Treasurer) ............. ...-dune 99 
(Companies eT ere a 106 +=Bankers pocertty Life Ins. Soc. of N. x. X. Y. Colorado Credit “tte Boulder 
American General Life, Houston CO EROMUNED, occ d eek oscadider June (Increases Capital) ............... 39 
(Purchase Offer) ...........00. .-Aug. 108 Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver (Dividend to Btockhoiders) aac Mar. 103 
American Health Ins. Corp., Baltimore us (Officers Promoted) siebs oes Soe 99 CPOUMOIOD = cc sesddeedscnudenvte Mar. 19% 
(Control Shifted) ............++++ Aug. 106 (Cash Dividend) .......... ++eeeedune 99 (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
American Home Life Co., Spencer Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Salt Lake City . Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Absorbed) ....--eescecceseceosecs July 87 (New President) .......... .Apr. CROW PROMOS) 6 acess cxcvcsvccsen Feb. 87 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio Deaent Standard Life, Los ‘Angeles (Officers Promoted) .............. June 99 
(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) ...Feb. (New Vice-President) .......... Commonwealth Life In». Co., Louisville 
American Investment Life, Nashville Benefit Assn. of papway Employees, Chicago (Stock Dividend) og an. 73 
(New Company) ....-... cceenvesie Jan. 75 B (N iw Ve ye eispcense pr. 1 Commanién tite, es eae K 
uilders e Ins. Co. arl x 7 
ae) eanemes om  gearet ae ay 101 (Executive Staff Addition) ...... fame, 30 
i Life, Bridgeport Business ay, ad Assurance Co., —, Cit Cunteteanties Life Assn., Toronto, Cana ; 
Anew Vi an Pussiieen July 87 (Official Changes) ............. 103 (Provides for Mutualization) ....May 1(1 
dentee dl tedy: 2 Sie a engs an ~icgere alee aaah cat (Cash Dividend .. Stockholders) 107 Contemplates Mutualization) . “dune ee 
American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston California Life, Oakland Mutualization) .........scccssees July 57 
(Stockholders Dividend) .........May 101 (Dividend Declares) 6nd ivalcess sink ae (Treasury Board 'Approv | peer “Aug. 107 
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Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions avttord 102 
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bark ins Sy stem) Apr. 103 
PRONE) occ eesavdcccce ioe 
Consoli lidated American, “Houston ae 
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a tao ig Ametican Life, Wilmington, 3 
TF 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ........... June 100 
Continental Fidelity aN Dallas 
‘(Consolidated with N ‘h. Union) . -Feb. 87 
ug. 55 § Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake City 
Lpr. 57 (Converts to Mutual Company) ..Aug. 108 
ug. 56 (‘hanges Name) .............+.. Aug. 108 
une 77 § Cos: magegene itan Re Insurance Co., iemahis 
lar. 63 (O BOMEP nace vacsccavenec April 103 
ug. 55 (Stock Spt fS cc eccccveccccesccecs ‘<= 
ug. 59 c ‘ontrol Changes) ............... y 388 
une 6 § Country Mutual Life, Salt Lake City 
Lpr. 55 ( NQWRARMEDD "sc cweasasccsesnccess A 108 
far. 53 § Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto nada 
Dr. 48 (Cash Dividend to Stockholders)” May 102 
uly 43 


fay 7% David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
ay ( AMID 55 6 eb evade cssdacnscacd Aug. 108 



























ug. 52 
\pr. 51 § Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y 
ipr. 61 ( Tire Authorized Capital); -June 100 
fay 70 Decreases Par Value) .......... —. 100 
ug. 66 100% Stock Dividen PERN SRG: 
far. 55 § Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 
uly 38 (Viee President) reaaed es a600s ove July 88 
uly 87 § Equitable Life, New York 
fay 67 (New Grou HT) cccccees Jan. 75 
une 67 end oe cabeiceean — 104 
May 79 P. and Actuary) ....... r. 104 
Bauity” Natlonal Life Insurance do Oise 
ce errr 88 
Estate Life Insurance Co., Amarillo 
(Report Difficulties) ........ Apr. 104 
\pr. 15 (Permanent Receivership) ....... Aug. 108 
, Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, eeSEne 1b 
May 33 (Merged) .......cccccececccevcces 
Fuly 49 PE <. inbWdGh00sbbe00 0 ccccs 
ug. BR. 
ug. 20 § Family Security Life, Spartanburg 
May 41 f (Merged) ........cesesseeeeeeeveel g. 106 
far, 18 § Farmers Life 
\pr. 14 (Multiple Line Facilities) soap ots Jan. 75 
ug. 18 oey 2 ree July 88 
Fidelity nkers Life Ins. Corp., itichmond 
May 45 —§ (Executive Promotions) ......... 107 
ug. 43 § Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
Lug. 29 (New Chairman of the Board) -..-Feb. 87 
May 18 (Jo ins Kemper Group) ........... ‘eb. 87 
First Coteny Life Ins. Co., Lynchbur. 
(New Vice President) ........... 5 e 100 
“ian Life, Springfield 
} (A +2 De-Centralization) ...... Feb. 87 
ug. 80 (Cash ividend to Stockholders) Mar. 107 
ug. 8 (remete ree Mar. 107 
ng. 81 (Capi 1 wilt Not be Offered) ...Apr. 104 
ag. 5 (Stee PEND, ta bcd cdocehecesc ly 88 
ig. 5] 
ig. 5 @General American Life, St. Louis 
asf (Named President) ...............Jan. 76 
ug. 111 GE UMUIEIRD cndccncvcssesics ly 89 
ug. & BGovernment Employees Life, Washington 
ug. 101 (Dividend Declared) ............. Jan. 76 
ug. % (Official Elections) .............. May 102 
ug. 106 CE BURTON) occcccccccccscces July 389 
ug. 5 @ Great National Life, Dallas 
Oo de eee Aug. 108 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., one 
(New Vice President) ........... ne 100 
Great West Life Assur. Co., Winnip 
(Executive Promotions) ........ pes. 107 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort Collins 
lay 101 (Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 88 
(iuarantee Reserve Life, ae 
July 87 (Purchases Stock) .............. 109 
Guaranty Union i 5 Ins. Co., EEE Rails 
ar. 107 (Merger oe Aageoves sawbhewessceese an. 79 
lis ye Ace wines 
lay 101 cult’ —m es Co. Seckssavilis os 
‘une 9) B® ‘\VMlciai CMAnges) ..........eeeees an. 
{ (Dividends = ~~ rma conde Jan. be 
lay 101 pointment) ............ ar. 1 
y (Authorized Capital Increased) ..Apr. 104 
. 108 
1s: 10° BBA. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
pr. 103 thew Eee pr. 105 
‘une 99 @ fa Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
Orange ( Purchased 
une 99m Hi 
Jan. 75 H 
ar. 105 
ar, 107 *° 
ug. 107 H 
hang 99 ) Aug. 108 
une 99 ,, (Purchase Offer) ................ ug. 
“n Ins. Co., Des — 
5, @xecutive Promotions) ......... pr. 
Jan. 75 Phoenix 
_p (New Director of Agencies) ...... Feb. 
ug. 107 (Changes Name) ................ Apr. 105 
Canada 
fay 101 [nde dependence 1 Life Ins. Co. of America, L. A. 
lune ‘9 I residen | iS aa June 100 
July S7 Btn: Bs, Tire . Accident, Chattanooga 
ug. 107 (Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) .July 89 
News 





For August, 1958 









Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co., 
a 
(Starts Operations) 


Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
EID “Ncwiela ne sagh0s 6600006 May 102 


) 
Jemerece Nat. Life Ins. oo. 6., indianapolis 


vidends to Stockhol 
——- p Seenense Life a Co., Greensboro 
—y wt WEINED enbcckccvcces June 101 
John neock a Motust, Boston 
(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 105 


Declares Quarterly Dividend) .-Mar. 107 

(New Executive Position) ....... June 101 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 

1 3 Sarr: Aug. 109 

(Executive Promotions) ........./ Aug. 109 


Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Muskegon 
(Officers Blected) ................ May 1 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., , Nasiville 


(Executive Fpemetions) sedacense 105 

(Stock Sale Pending) ............ uly 89 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 

Stock Purchased) ............... Aug. 109 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 

(New President) ......cccccccosee y 89 


(ee D seteshisehseantsects 105 
of Va., Richmond 

(Stock’ SII uo e5 ak sistsosasd ay 103 
Life Ins. Securities ——- Portland 

ew ese yo J Company) ........ ae. 105 

_ +... oa ery Apr. 105 

Life Assur. Co. "a Pennsylvania, Phi a. 

to Ure rear Mar. 108 
Lincoln Income Louisville 

(Dividend to Stockholders) pen Mar. 108 
Lineoln Liberty Life, Lincoln 

(Proposed Merger) ............../ . 107 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., em 

SORE 0.0.05 b45 006000000006 July 87 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Correction Notice) ............ _ 108 

(Increased Cash ‘Hividend) paused 106 
London Life Insurance Co., ndon, Canada 

(Executive Promotions) ......... —_ 108 

(Executive Appointments) ...... 106 
Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 

PEE: 5270 oie saechantieesened June 101 

(Meoreer | ee uly 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New President DGdneehe ees sceeem ae Jan. 77 

ck. aes. Mar. 1 
 ~ Zone bh. “ Portland 

SO POON) acc cctcccnccceses Apr. 106 

(New Dinecteras cick buhacwos on Apr. 106 

| Rsscutive Promotions) ......... Ape. 06 

OO uly 90 


y 
Mammoth Life and Accident, pens ille 


(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) .-May 102 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) ............ July 90 


Maryland Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
fe era pr. 

Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Group Secretary) May 103 


Matson Assurance Co., San Francisco 
a Pacific National) ........ n. 77 
Changes Name) .................. Jan. 77 
ssaaee Life, San Antonio 
(Title Chan nged peeeth ne ss0o00s08 Aug. 109 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... b. 88 
(Scale Continued) ............... Apr. 107 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... Aug. 109 
Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oak 
(New Vice President) .......... June 101 


Midland Sy Life Ins. Co., Columbus 


(Moo SE ree June 101 
Midland. National Life, Watertown 

CCIE OUND casccccecccccas bn RR 

(New Vice- gone CLLEGE y 90 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Singita 

(New Vice President) ........... 

(Proposed Affiliation) ............ ap . 107 

(Offer to Exchange Shares) ..... June 101 

(oS he eae uly 

(Affiliation Completed) .......... Aug. 109 

(New Directors) .....cccccssesseed g. 100 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(choc =e June 101 
Moody Natl. Life, Houston 

(New Titi OME ers Aug. 109 
Mortgage Bankers Life, Houston 

Ce ID oon. vb F005.000000% Aug. 109 
Motor Club o AR Life Ins. Co., Newark 

(Increases cnastal DS Seiko ce each aie Aug. 110 
Mt. Vernon Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 

1.  . Si ei Mar. 109 
Munielpal Ins. Co. of Amer., a 

(New Issue of Stock) ............ 107 
The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 

Waterloo, Ontario 

(row President) ca Anh neniaigak Apr. 107 

Executive Sremetene) viawenwae pr. 107 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. * icago 

(New Home Office Building) ..-May 103 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(Company Censured) ............ Aug. 110 





National iéte Semeene. Des Moines 
(Consoli a 
National lite ‘ana Accident, Nashville 


( Stock Dividend) .......... Mar. 109 
cers Promoted) ............. Mar. 109 
(Stock Dividend) ................ . 107 
Natio’ Life Assurance Co. of Cana ~ 
Toronto, Canada 
(New Appointment) ............. Apr. 107 
(Minority Stock Purchase) ....... uly 90 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 89 
(Absorbs Public Life) .........../ Aug. 110 


National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier 
(Fxecutive Promotions) ......... Mar. 109 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(50% Stock Dividend Declared) song 


(Stock Reclassi ph atanensoe se an. 78 
(New Medical Director) .......... Feb. 89 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
ee are Jan. 77 
CORSE: Sisiccvecsevcces Mar. 109 
CVEGS PRORIGRRE) oon cccccceccescse July 92 
National Union Life Ins. Co., —p omery 
(Purchases Ordinary Business) ..Mar. 107 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(New partment) ne ee ‘ r. 107 
(Group Policy Issued) ........... May 103 


Nebraska Nat’l Life Insurance Co., “Lincoln 


(New President) ...............-. Apr. 107 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 

(Regional Vice Presidents) ...... Apr. 107 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 92 
New York Savings Bank Life Ins., N. Y. 

(New Fund Chairman) ......... Mar. 110 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Executive Promotions) .......... eb. 89 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 110 


North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’! Fidelity) Feb. 87 

enters Life Insurance Co., New York 
CHESEMEE) ccccccccccccccccccvscess Mar. 109 

Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 


(First Board Chairman) ........ June 102 
(New President) ...cccsccccccess June 102 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt. Vernon 
(New Vice President) .........../ Aug. 110 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(TPGRE BEND cccccscccccccosses Mar. 110 
CEE «= sccsndcrccrescrcees Mar. 110 
CED nicwcscccsccccecesees Mar. 110 
(Litigation Dismissed) .......... June 102 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
(Trans-America Reorganization) Mar. 111 


(American Legion Group Plan) ..Apr. 107 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 

(Increases Capital) .............. Apr. 108 
Old Republic, Chicago 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 

(Dividends to Stockholders) . Mar. in 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non- a Benefits Fully 
Seesbessocescocsocoecs May 104 
Pacific Nat Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 


(Control Changes) .............++. an. 
SED nhinensGb$0400 0056800004 June 1 
(Merger Approved) ............+- July 89 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
CRIED “shncccocccccesscccvest Aug. 110 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
(Vice Presidemt) ...cccccccccoces pr. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort. 
(Stock Purchased) ............+-. . 8 
(Official Changes) ............... Mar. 111 
Peoples Life Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
New Vice President D. keéisenegole Mar. 111 
Peoples Protective Life Ins. Co. » ca 
(Dental Insurance) .............-} May 104 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) .............--. Apr. 108 


Philippine American Life, Manila 
(Youngman Elected Chmn. of Bad. ) July ¥2 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) .........: Aug. 110 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
(Consolidation) ............. weeces Feb. 92 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 
(Stock Dividend June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, Custtepecms 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 108 
(New Vice-President) 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Elections) Feb. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) 110 
a Life, Phoenix 
MN “asnende es ceendeeweash Aug. 
Public ‘Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami 
(Dissolved) fay 104 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., Providence 
(New President) Apr. 108 


evgesaccd Aug. 
110 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Faiedstytte 


(New Home Office Ruilding) -Mar. 111 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 108 

(Acquisition by Reinsurance) ....May 104 
Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 

(Companies Merge) ............+4 Aug. 106 


113 











Republic National Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
New Vice-President) 
o++--e-KeD. 92 
ns. ne., Richmond 
(New Vice President)’ ............Jduly 92 
Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Acquires Peerless Business) ... 
Samaritan ie. Duluth 
(Revises Title) 
Seaboard Life, a 
(Goatees Sav pte me 


-Aug. 110 
..-Mar, 112 
onicesqnse vets we 
. 92 


PUVEGERE) | icon cierccdese 

Sons of Norway, EE 

(Named General Manager) a A 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesbur, 

(Executive Promotions) pr. 1 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. = 

(Purchases Group Business) ....Mar. 

(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. bees Macolm 

(Merged) . “June 100 
Southern Provident Life Ins. Co. i Dallas 

(Officers Elected M 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 

(Consolidated Feb. 92 
Southern Unit Life Ins. Co., “Montgomery 

(Reinsurance) -June 
Southland Life oem Co., * Dallas 

(Cash Dividend a eet 

(Chapel In the S 

(Cash Dividend = 
Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Cnsld. with Southern Republic) .Feb. 92 
Southwestern Rankers Life, Corpus neg 

(Consolidation) Ju 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 

(Reinsures Publie Life) M 1n4 

(Executive Changes) .......... -..duly 92 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Til. 
patho Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill 

Franklin Life, Springfield, IN. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Government Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 


Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great Southern Life, Houston, "Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., 
Haloid Xerox, Inec., Rochester, N. Y. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Business Machines Corp., } 
Legg & Co., John C., Baltimore, Md. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Y 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, Iowa 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 

Miami, Fila. 


Ind. 


Miami Colonial Hotel, 


PB 
United Security Life Co. Des Moines 


Richmond, Va. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 


Calif. 


Springdale, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(New Assistant to the * President) . Feb. 92 
(New Director of Agencies) heh 112 
(Executive Promotions) .........Apr. 108 

State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 


Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice Presidents) 


Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
(Merged) 

Texas Lite Ins. Co., Waco 
(Executive Promotions D assess. ue 168 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Reinsured) ...... June 103 


eeeeceess SUM 


eer a Life Ins. acne Duluth 
New i a 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Hospitalization Reinsured ......Mar. 112 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President t) ug. 111 
United Founders Life, Oklahoma city 
(New Rosetingy-Tacnmasee) occeee dan, 78 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Merger Approved) ..............Jan. 78 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co., * Concord 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Medical Bervies, Inc., New York 
(Elected May 105 


LE SEND ostiensaveamaimene She aad 
United Services Life, Washin, ngton 

(New Agency Vice-President) -..-Feb. 93 
United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 

(Charter Purchased- Receivership 

Dismissed) Aug. 111 

Unity Mutual Life & Accident, Los Angeles 

(Merger Approved) Jan. 78 


her ag Life Ins, ae Norman ; 
(Group Business Sold} 


cocceceses Mar. 18 


) ppc esen seen 





ident 
dministration, Was 
{caution to G. vel Policyholders) ‘ ‘May 
pecial Dividend) ..............May 
Vo eee State Life,’ Chattan 
(Executive re cee. 
Vulcan Life and Ace’d., Birming’ z 
(Stock Dividend) ...............-Apr. 0 
Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston ~ 
(Executive Promotions) ......... wed. DOB 
(Executive Changes) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Manager of Agencies) 
Western Life Insurance Co., Hel 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Appointments) J 
Western Mutual Life Ins. Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) ....... ----Jdul 


.-Feb. 92 


(Merger) 

(Acquires Texas Prudential) 

\eergee Approved) 

(Western Officers Named) 

(Officers Promoted 

(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ... 

(Executive Promotions) 

(New Vice President) Aug. 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Ce. .» Madison 

(Dir. of Agencies and V. Pres.) ..Mar. 113 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 

(New Vice Presidents) 
Woodmen Accident and Life, pa 

(Executive Promotions) Apr. 110 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, es 

(Open Membership to Men) Feb 


Dienesote, Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little R 


Tenn. 
ock, Ark. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson and Warren, St. See Mo. 


New York Life, 


New York, rf 


North American Life, p+ hal 
North American Reassurance, New York, Me Fi. 5 héoedejbeacen 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Northwestern Fg nm Life, Minneapolis, 
Howard E., 
Occidental ‘Life, "Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Paradise Securities Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 


Nyhart Co., 
Old Republic Life, 


WHA: «. dsscievxce cee 


Dallas, Texas 


Mass. 


Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, in. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 


Republic N. ational Life, 


Reserve Life, Dallas, 


Dallas, Texas 


Texas 


Royal Typewriter Co., Portchester, N. Y. 


Southland Life, 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kans. 
Smith-Corona, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 


State Farm Life, Bloomington, Til. 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 


Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


Tressel & Associates, 


Harry &., 


Chicago, 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Net 


. 
United Insurance Co. of America, 
United Services Life, Washington, 


cotenne. Ti. 
», 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, 
Woodward and Fondiller, ‘Inc., 


New York, N. .f 
New York, 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. SY: 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns. 





Best’s Life News 





